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INVITATION TO ADVENTURE 


CHAPTER ONE 


LETTERS FOR DAWLISH 

A ring at the front-door bell brought Patrick Dawlish out of bed. 
As he donned his dressing-gown he looked at his wife who was still 
asleep, and there was a fatuous smile on his lips when he opened 
the door to the postman. 

“ Good-morning 1” he said. 

‘ ‘ Good-morning, ’ ’ said the postman, recovering from the shock 
of seeing a very large man whose dressing-gown made him look 
enormous, whose fair hair was standing on end, and whose smile, 
for such a place as Brook Street at seven o’clock in the morning, 
was remarkably friendly. ‘ ‘Good-morning, ’ ’ repeated the postman, 
and fumbled in his pocket. He drew out a stub of a pencil. 
‘ ‘ Register, * ’ he said. 

While Dawlish scribbled his name on the little green slip, the 
postman delved into his bag and brought forth a bundle of letters 
tied up with string; the top one was the registered envelope. He 
thrust the whole bundle into Dawlish’s hand, and accepted the 
slip. 

“Good-morning,” he said. 

"Good- morning!” said Dawlish. 

He glanced into the bedroom of the small flat on his way to the 
kitchen. Felicity was still asleep; on one side her hair had escaped 
from a net, and touched her bare shoulder. Because it was 
a chilly morning in May he went in and draped a bed-jacket over 
her before putting on the kettle. Then he sat on the little kitchen 
table, nearly upsetting the tray put ready for morning tea, and 
undid the bundle of letters. The registered one was from his 
brokers. He glanced through it and grimaced. It politely reproved 
him for having failed to take their advice some years before on the 
unloading of some stock, and suggested that if he did not wish to 
suffer a serious loss, he should give them instructions to sell forthwith. 

He put the letter aside and opened several more; all of them 
were from house agents, all enclosed duplicated ‘particulars’ of 
properties for sale. Only one such sheet frankly admitted that 
the property it extolled needed some repair; the others were filled 
with glowing accounts of ideal or desirable residences, situated in 
the best possible positions, offered at ridiculously low prices in 
view of the state of the market; and so on. A month earlier, when 
he had first started to look for a small'house in the country, such 
particulars as these had convinced him that it was only a matter 
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of making a journey, a selection and a deal; now he knew better, 
and his smile grew cynical. 

The next envelope was also typewritten. He glanced at the 
kettle, which was singing, decided that he had time to look through 
another paean of praise, and was surprised to find a single sheet 
of foolscap paper of excellent quality, on which was a typewritten 
address and only a line or two beneath it. He read it twice, and 
then he put it down and ran his forefinger up and down his broken 
nose. 

Dear Major Dawlish, 

I believe I am right in saying that you are not averse to excite¬ 
ment. 1 think I can offer you some—quite legitimate, of course. 
If you are interested, write or telephone me. 

Yours very truly, 

Simon G. Harcourt. 

“Ho-hum!" said Dawlish, aloud, and then stretched forward 
hastily, for the water was boiling and the kettle-lid frisking up and 
down. He lowered the gas and made tea, found some biscuits in 
the tiny larder, put the letters on the tray with the invitation to 
adventure underneath the opened ones, and went into the bedroom. 
Felicity opened one eye. 

“Lazybones,” said Dawlish, lightly. “Here am I, up at the 
crack of dawn, and you—anyone would think you don’t mind 
whether we find a house or not. Tea?” 

“I’d rather have coffee,” said Felicity, opening the other eye. 

“You’d-” began Dawlish, and then saw her smile, and 

chuckled. “I’m prepared to believe everything of woman’s 
changeability, except that you prefer coffee to tea before breakfast.” 
He began to pour out. “Bundles of post,” he went on. “All 
the estate agents in the south of England are offering us, as especial 
favours, the one and only house which answers all our requirements. 
Only there are dozens of applicants, and will we please, for our 
own sakes, do something quickly7 f ’ As Felicity sat up he handed 
her a cup and sat on the edge of the bed. “There are half-a-dozen 
I haven’t opened yet. Have a look at those I’ve glanced at.” He 
put them by her side and began to open the others; they were all 
on the same lines. He had written to twenty agents in Surrey, 
Sussex, Kent and Hampshire, and all of them had replied by return. 

Felicity glanced through the particulars, putting one or two 
sheets aside for special attention, and then, when he was opening 
the last, she saw the letter from Simon G. Harcourt. 

“More tea?" asked Dawlish. 

She did not answer, but picked the invitation up and read it 
again. The primrose yellow dressing-jacket trimmed with angora 
wool set off her attractive face. One cheek was flushed, and she 
had taken off the hair-net, so that her hair was fluffy and untidy, but 
attractive. No one, not even her husband, could have called 
Felicity beautiful, but her complexion was excellent, her full lips 
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always looked ready to smile, and her green-grey eyes were lovely. 
A faint cleft in her chin disappeared as she bit her underlip. 

“That would happen,” she said. 

“Don’t blame me,” said Dawlish, hastily. “More tea?” 

“Please.” She was not smiling as she looked at him. “Pat, 
what have you been doing?” 

“I!” exclaimed Dawlish, indignantly. 

“Have you been in touch with this man Harcourt, and arranged 
with him to write like this, as if it were a surprise?” 

“Shame on you,” said Dawlish. “I didn’t even think of it. 
Simon G. is a complete stranger to me. I shall, of course, send 
him a formal note telling him that he is mistaken, and that all the 
excitement I want just now is that of looking for a house. Also, 
I will point out to him that I am a married man with great 
responsibilities, and-” 

“Pat,” said Felicity, taking her cup, “look at me—no, at me.” 
Her eyes were open wide and very direct. “Did you arrange this 
with Harcourt?” 

“No,” said Dawlish. 

Unbidden, there sprang up in him a sense of grievance, a feeling 
that Felicity was being unfair. He did not know how much of that 
was due to the fact that when he had opened the letter his heart 
had leapt, and for a few wild moments he had thought of going to 
see Harcourt. The one subject on which Felicity and he did not 
see eye to eye was ‘excitement’. It was not, he thought as he 
looked at her, knowing that his smile had become set, that he would 
think of doing anything foolish; it was because he had to stifle his 
inclinations; even if he wondered aloud What Harcourt really wanted. 
Felicity would suspect that he was toying with the possibility of 
taking some action. He disliked admitting it, but marriage did put 
a brake on him. 

Suddenly Felicity put her cup down, spilling a little tea into the 
saucer, and stretched out a hand. I 

“I am a beast,” she said. “I’m sorry, darling, just for a silly 
moment I thought you had been up to some tricks. Don’t look 
like that!” When he gripped her hand, she went on: “I don’t 
so much mind what you do, or we do, but I’d hate it if you thought 
that you’d have to trick me into agreeing to something like this.*’ 

“No tricks!” cried Dawlish. She had melted his resentment, 
making him gloriously light of heart. ‘ ‘ Perhaps one of these fine 
days we’ll find ourselves pitched into something which we can’t 
avoid, but you’re quite right, only a fool would go looking for 
trouble. ’ ’ He leaned forward and kissed her, and she cried: ‘ ‘ Mind 
the tea!” Laughing, he straightened up; there were a few spots 
on the sheet, which she rubbed with her handkerchief. “Well, 
what do you think of the array of desirable residences now spread 
before us? One or two of them look as if they might be fairly 
decent, don’t they?” 

' ‘ Yes, ’ ’ said Felicity. 1 ‘ Are there any more in your bunch? ’ ’ 
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< 1 No—nothing under five thousand, and I won't go above 
four 5 * 

*‘I should think not! I rather like the sound of this one, ’ went 
on Felicity, and picked up a sheet. “Four Ways, Alum Village, 
near Haslemere—two miles from Haslemere-” 

“Which probably means as the crow flies, and half-a-dozen by 
road,” said Dawlish. 

“Architect built,” went on Felicity, “and some furniture could 
be bought with the house—furniture is going to be the biggest 
problem, so that’s an inducement. Electricity and company’s 
water. Half an acre of ground; that’s just about right, we don’t 
want an estate. I—Pat, why are you looking like that?” 

Dawlish, sitting bolt upright, was staring at the letter from 
Simon G. Harcourt; he turned to look at her. 

“Haslemere and Hindhead are next door to each other,” he 
said, “and Harcourt’s letter is from Hindhead, isn’t it?” He 
looked again. “Yes—The Pines, Hindhead. We can’t go and 
live on the man’s doorstep, that would be asking too much of my 
self-restraint.” 

Felicity said: “We can’t refuse to look at a house because of 
that.” Her eyes were suddenly gay. “How would you like to 
call on Mr. Harcourt in person, and tell him adventure is no longer 
a thing that attracts you—much. ’ ’ 

“It would be asking for trouble,” said Dawlish. 

"Well, you could see what kind of a man he is,” said Felicity, 
“Yes, I know I’m contradicting everything I’ve said before, but— 
honestly, Pat, wouldn’t you like to see him?” 

‘ ‘ We can’t call on the fellow just to say ‘ no ’, ” protested Dawlish, 
“and if he told us a story which sounded attractive, before we knew 
where we were we might be pitched into trouble.” He was silent 
for a moment, and then went on soberly: “What’s in your mind, 
Fel? Is it a way of making up to me for-” 

“Must we experiment in psycho-analysis?” demanded Felicity 
lightly. * ‘Let’s have a look at Four Ways, and then leave the rest to 
luck.” 

“You’re asking for trouble,” repeated Dawlish. 

“Never mind,” said Felicity. “What’s the time? Nearly 
eight—I must get up!” 

Dawlish bathed and shaved while Felicity cooked breakfast. 
As he shaved, he was smiling thoughtfully, knowing what was in 
Felicity’s mind, and wondering what kind of story Harcourt would 
tell. There was not much doubt that they would hear the story 
before the day was out, and his spirits rose accordingly. It had been 
his fond pretence that, although he had frequently become involved 
in various excitements, often helping the police and more lately 
working for Intelligence, he had no real desire to meddle in such 
matters. Once that had been true; it was no longer so. It amused 
and pleased him that he had built up some kind of reputation, on the 
strength of which Harcourt had written to him, although it was some 
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time since his name had been mentioned in the Press: Harcourt 
obviously had a good memory. 

He was whistling when he went in to breakfast. 

***** 

There was a boisterous young man and a charming young 
woman at Four Ways, Alum Village. The young man had been 
offered a post in India and was eager to take it; he wanted to dispose 
of Four Ways before he left. Although he said it himself, there 
were not many houses available at the price he was asking, and such 
value for money. Look at the view! Oh, and the gardener, who 
worked two days a week, would stay, and there was a daily woman 
who would also stay if they handled her properly. He did not 
want Mr. and Mrs. Dawlish to think that the place was perfect, there 
were snags—no gas, for instance, everything had to be done by 
electricity; some people preferred gas. The neighbours weren’t 
exactly bright young things, and Haslemere wasn’t a town for 
riotous living, but the shops were good and it was only an hour 
to Town by the electric line. There was golf quite handy, and some 
fair fishing .and a bit of shooting, if Dawlish cared for that kind of 
thing. The only stipulation he must make was that they should 
decide quickly; he had several people interested, and that wasn’t 
sales talk. As a matter of fact he had stalled two or three people, 
because he and his wife were fond of Four Ways. They had spent 
a lot of time and money on it, and they liked to think that someone 
youngish, who would really get to love the place, would take over. 

All this while they were going from room to room. The house 
was in excellent repair, and curtains and carpets would be left, with 
all fittings—the buyer would also buy them; of course that was a 
condition of the sale. The furniture—well, what they didn’t sell 
to the buyer would be sold by auction, except a few pieces they wanted 
to take with them, and some oddments that relatives had claimed; 
they knew what relatives were! 

“Ah, here’s the showplace of the house,’’ said the boisterous 
young man, stopping outside a door and gesticulating proudly. 
“The nursery!” 

“Tom!” protested the charming young woman. 

Her husband grinned. “Have you any youngsters'?” he asked, 
and when Felicity shook her head, he went on: “Take my advice, 
and don’t wait too long, there’s nothing like ’em. We’ve three, 
of the bonniest, bounciest babes in England—you wouldn’t think 
Hilda was the mother of a son of fourteen, would you? And a 
girl of eleven and a young man rising seven! They’re at school, 
of course.” 

The nursery was charming, with a frieze of small animals round 
the walls, cream-coloured furniture with circus animals painted in 
bright colours—and all, said the not-so-young man, for sale. 

“Well, now you’ve seen the lot”’ he declared, as he led the way 
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downstairs. “You’ll want some time to think it over of course, 
but I can’t hold it longer than the week-end—can we, Hilda? We ’ve 
got to get to Town for some frantic baying, as we’re sailing next 
week-end. Don’t think I’m trying to rush you into it, but when 
can you decide?” 

“Give us twenty-four hours,” said Dawlish. 

“As quick as that? Gladly! You are seriously interested, 
aren’t you? I mean, don’t think you’ll hurt our feelings by turning 
it down. It may not be quite what you ’ve got in mind. ’ ’ 

“Oh, we’re serious,” said Felicity. “I think-” 

“Twenty-four hours,” said Dawlish, firmly. 

They were pressed to stay for lunch, and their host chattered 
gaily most of the time. There was something about the house and 
the furniture which was just right; Dawlish felt it, and knew that 
Felicity had been on the point of suggesting that they make the 
decision there and then. He preferred to have time for second 
thoughts, however, but he spent an hour looking at the furniture 
and noting the prices, which were all quite reasonable. 

It was nearly half-past three before they left Four Ways in the two- 
seater Riley. The gardener opened the gates at the end of the 
short drive and the couple stood waving to them. The house was 
set half-way up a low hill, with sweeping views on all sides. It was 
a couple of hundred yards from the small, attractive village on the 
Godaiming Road, and Haslemere itself was visible only two road 
miles away. 

The man disappeared, leaving his wife on the porch. 

“Nice couple,” said Dawlish. “I think we’ve struck oil, my 
sweet. ’ ’ 

“I wish you had let me settle it,” said Felicity. “If we’re not 
careful someone will offer them five hundred pounds more, and they’ll 
accept. ” 

“Oh, they’ll keep it for us,” said Dawlish, with a grin, “they 
want to make sure that the nursery isn’t turned into a lumber room. 
Darling, I——’ ’ 

“What’s that?” asked Felicity, abruptly. 

It was a high-pitched call from behind them. They were half-way 
through the drive-gates, with the old gardener touching his forelock, 
and Dawlish was edging forward into the steep road. The call 
came again. _ 

“Stopl” cried Felicity, looking over her shoulder. 

Dawlish put on the brakes, and turned his head in time to see 
their host racing towards them, waving and calling. 

“He’s forgotten something, or we have,” said Dawlish. He 
backed the car a little, and stopped as the man came up, panting. 
“Don’t say we’ve left something behind,” he said. 

“No,” gasped the not-so-young man. “No, it—there-” 

he broke off, and drew in a deep breath. “I’m out of condition,” 
he said, with a gasp. “Sorry. No, there’s a telephone call for 
you, Major Dawlish. ’ ’ 
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“For me? No one knows I’ve come here,” said Dawlish in 
surprise. 

“Well, he asked for you,” said the other. “I didn’t stop to 
get his name, I was afraid of missing you. Why not walk back? 
It will save backing the car, which won’t be in the way here.” 

“Thanks,” said Dawlish, “we will.” 

They walked back to the house, their host talking gaily by the 
time they reached the wide porch, on one side of which was an 
attractive loggia. The telephone was in the hall. Dawlish picked 
up the receiver, heard a man’s pleasant voice, and showed no out¬ 
ward surprise when the speaker introduced himself as Mr. Simon 
Harcourt. 


CHAPTER TWO 

SIMON HARCOURT 

‘ * My cousin said that she had seen you in Haslemere, ’ ’ said Harcourt, 
“and she followed you on her bicycle. She couldn’t catch up, of 
course, but she saw you go into Four Ways, and I managed to find 
out the telephone number. .1 hope you are coming along to see me. 
Major Dawlish.” 

“I had thought of telephoning you,” said Dawlish, evasively. 
“I’m afraid that-” , 

“Look here, don’t reject anything until you’ve heard what I 
can tell you,” pleaded the man. Judging from his voice, he was 
young. It was a most attractive voice; he spoke slowly and with no 
suggestion of urgency, which made what he said more impressive. 
“Hearing me won’t do any harm. I know it was a nerve to write 
to you, but—look here, can you come along and have some tea? I 
won’t try to coerce you, and if you can’t actually do anything, I 
would appreciate your advice.” 

“AH right, my wife and I will be there in half an hour,” said 
Dawlish. 

“Splendid fellow!” said Simon Harcourt. “I’d better give 
you directions ...” 

The Pines was near the village of Churt, but off the main road, 
and Dawlish was glad of the directions. A few words of explanation 
satisfied the owners of Four Ways, and soon Dawlish and Felicity 
were driving slowly towards Haslemere, Four Ways quite forgotten. 
They did not speak for a few minutes, and Felicity broke the silence. 

“How did they know where we were?” 

“Harcourt said that a cousin, feminine gender, saw us in Hasle¬ 
mere, but that seems a bit tall. ’ ’ 

“He can’t have watched the road for us,” said Felicity. 

“No, but we could have been followed,” said Dawlish. 

“Surely-” 
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“Harcourt strikes me as a most determined young man,” said 
Dawlish, ‘‘and it wouldn’t be surprising if he sent someone to see 
us, or even went up to Town himself, and saw us leaving the flat. 
We’ll find out pretty soon whether he was romancing.” 

“If we were followed fk>m London and seen to go to Four 
Ways, he would have telephoned earlier,’’ said Felicity. “He 
couldn’t have known that we would be there so long.” 

“The girl must have seen us well before half-past eleven, yet 
he’s only just telephoned,” said Dawlish, “so that cuts both ways. 
We needn’t waste time guessing, but it’s a funny kettle of fish.” 

Felicity sat looking ahead of her. Now and again Dawlish 
glanced behind him, but usually kept his eye on the driving-mirror. 
Felicity knew why; she had often sat with him when they were 
being followed, and she knew from his manner and the set of his 
lips that he was suspicious that they were being kept under observa¬ 
tion. There was no evidence to support it, however. He turned 
off the main road and made a wide detour; they were not followed, 
and Dawlish relaxed. 

“Enjoying yourself?” he asked, lightly. 

Felicity laughed. “I was!” 

They were discussing Four Ways, which they were thinking of 
now as their new home, when they reached the gates of The Pines. 
No house was visible from the gates and they followed the long, 
winding and narrow drive, along which tall pine trees grew, their 
lower branches bare or broken, only the tops a dark green. It was 
a gloomy approach, lending an air of mystery, making them feel 
that among the shrubs growing beneath the trees men might be 
lurking. Felicity was looking right and left, and Dawlish appeared 
to be paying all his attention to the drive, but he too snatched 
glances at the dark mass on the right. 

Yet when a man appeared, he took them completely by surprise. 
Dawlish jammed on the brakes and Felicity uttered a sharp exclama¬ 
tion. The man appeared from the left side of the drive, which had 
a low bank, and jumped down in front of the car, brandishing some¬ 
thing which looked like a gun. As the brakes squealed, Dawlish 
saw that it was a long stick, and that the plan was a stocky, roughly- 
dressed individual. He tucked the stick under his arm, stared at 
Dawlish and then at Felicity—and then, without a word, he turned 
and jumped to the top of the bank and plunged among the trees 1 

“Well, I’m-” began Dawlish. 

“He expected someone else,” said Felicity. 

“And was prepared to turn them away,” said Dawlish, grimly. 

He let in the clutch, and they finished the journey up a steep in¬ 
cline. The house appeared in front of them, a tall, narrow sombre- 
looking building of faded red brick, completely surrodnded by the 
top-heavy pines. The garden in front was neglected, the lawn was 
almost knee high with grass, Only one patch of ground appeared 
to be cultivated. That was at the side of the house, and there were 
tiny green plants which looked as if they had just been put in; the 
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dark marks about them showed that they had recently been watered. 

" “That’s rather pitiful,” Dawlish said, as he pulled the car up 
near the patch and climbed out. "Like a flower-box outside an 
East End tenement.” He glanced up. "That looks like the 
kitchen,” he said. 

There were green curtains at the window, beyond which they could 
see glistening brass taps and a dresser. No one appeared to be in 
the room. The woodwork had been recently painted, and was in 
sh f irp contrast with the rest of the house, which was badly in need of 
repair. It was very much like many of the houses they had been 
offered, and gave the impression that it had not been lived in for some 
time. Near a high brick wall about fifty feet from the kitchen 
window was a roll of barbed wire and a wooden shed, once camou¬ 
flaged, although now the green and grey paint was worn off. 

"The army had it once, ’ ’ said Dawlish. 

"I rather expected Harcourt to rush out to welcome us,” said 
Felicity. 

“Yes.” Dawlish took her arm and they approached the 
porch, which was high and narrow and in need of paint. The door 
was closed, and that also wanted painting badly, but the brass 
knocker, letter-box and bell all gleamed. Dawlish rang the bell. 
They stood in silence, looking down at the drive. The house was 
on a crest, and the hill up which they had driven was surprisingly 
steep. They could see nothing but pine trees,.and several paths 
seemed to wind in and out. Rabbits sped across the neglected 
lawn, a squirrel leapt from one tree to another and disappeared. 

Although the sun was bright, this place seemed dark and filled 
with shadows. It was cold on the porch. No one answered their 
ring, and Dawlish rang again, then knocked. There was no im¬ 
mediate response, but suddenly a voice broke the silence. 

“I won’t be long.” 

"That’s Harcourt,” said Dawlish, “or the man who called 
himself Harcourt on the telephone. I-’ ’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

The door opened slowly. Through the gap they could see a man 
sitting in a wheeled chair. He was manoeuvring himself away from 
the door', so that it could open more widely. O nee he was in position, 
he pushed the door wide open with a stick, and then looked at them 
with a broad, captivating smile. 

" Welcome 1” he greeted. 

The brightness of his smile seemed to lessen the gloom, and yet he 
sat there almost helpless; it seemed so wrong. He was probably in 
the middle-twenties, a powerful-looking man dressed in a tweed 
jacket and flannel trousers, not handsome but very attractive, with 
that most engaging smile. His hair was fair and curly, his teeth were 
white, and there was a hint of strength about his lips and chin. His 
eyes creased at the corners as if he thought this was a splendid joke. 

"Come in, come ini” he said, wheeling himself further back. 
“Linda will be in soon; she was delayed, or she would have been 
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here to welcome you on the doorstep. Shall I lead the way?” 
His chair, an old one, creaked as he moved with surprising speed 
towards an open door. He went in, and they followed him into a 
diawing-room furnished in keeping with the appearance of the 
house. Old Victorian furniture, heavy tapestry curtains which 
kept out what little light got to the windows, dark, flowered wall¬ 
paper and a threadbare carpet, gave the room a touch of the sinister 
which annoyed Dawlish, who tried to tell himself not to be an 
impressionable ass. 

“Linda,” went on Harcourt, “is the cousin whose detective 
work helped me to find you, and probably makes you suspicious of 
our ways and means! It’s quite true, I assure you—she goes in to 
Haslemere most mornings, and was there when you stopped at the 
cafd for some coffee.” 

“How did she recognize me?” asked Dawlish. 

Harcourt laughed. “You don’t exactly get lost in a crowd, you 
know. In any case, Linda has seen you before. She used to work 
in a Press Agency, and she’s often seen photographs of you before 
they got mauled in the block-making. I hope that makes it sound 
more plausible,” he added, and his grin became boyish. “She 
nearly telephoned you herself, but thought better of it, and I was 
out until half-an-hour before I telephoned you. Well, how are 
you?” He held out his hand, and his grip was firm. Dawlish 
introduced Felicity. “I’m delighted to see you both,” Harcourt 
went on, “you’ve given me new life—I rather expected to have no 
reply. Between you and me, ’ ’ he added, looking even more boyish, 
“I’m not half as sure of myself as I sound! I feel rather like a 
naughty boy before his Head, or like a would-be artist meeting a 
master for the first time.” 

Dawlish smiled. “Am I so terrifying?” 

“It’s my conception of you that has the effect,” said Harcourt. 
“You look harmless enough!” He laughed again, but his laugh 
was brittle and forced. “I hope you’ll forgive me for keeping you 
waiting for the story until Linda gets back. She discovered that 
we were short of milk and rushed across to the farm for some as 
soon as she knew you were coming to tea. Bad staff work, wasn’t 
it? I’ve been meddling in the kitchen, trying to cut some bread-and- 
butter—I’m not much of a hand at it, I’m afraid. Er—that’s why 
I kept you waiting so long. As for the story, it would be as much 
as my life is worth to start telling you before Linda gets 
back!” 

“We’re in no hurry,’'’ said Dawlish. 

“Can I help with the bread-and-butter?” asked Felicity. 

‘ ‘ How decent of you! ” said Harcourt. ‘ * I don’t know what Lin 
—oh, confound it! Yes! The kitchen is the only livable room 
in this morgue, anyhow, and I vote we have tea in there. Just 
follow me. ’ ’ 

He steered skilfully out of the room and as they crossed the hall 
he pushed open a door with his stick. The narrow passage beyond 
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seemed to slope; they saw that two planks had been put down, one 
end resting at the top of a high step, so that the plank was level 
with the higher floor. The passage was bright. 

“This is one of my better ideas,” said Harcourt. “I couldn’t 
manage the step in the chair, and it gets lonely on one’s own all 
the morning and part of the afternoon.” He went down the 
planks, gaining speed towards the far end. “The trick is to swing 
round into the kitchen without braking,” he declared, and with 
a dexterous touch of the steering gear he swung into a room on the 
left and disappeared. 

Dawlish and Felicity exchanged glances. 

‘‘Mind over matter, ’’ murmured Dawlish. “You did something 
when you voted for coming here. ’ * 

“He’s a darling!” said Felicity. 

“And in need of help,” Dawlish reminded her. 

“Here we are,” said Harcourt. The wheel-chair was by the 
side of a kitchen table on which was a cloth, a dish of butter, bread 
and a bread-board. “I try to make myself useful, you see,” he 
said. “Well, what do you think of our guest chamber?” 

“Charming,” said Felicity. 

“I wish Linda had heard that spontaneous tribute,” said Har¬ 
court. “She did everything herself, even to choosing the colour 
scheme. Primrose and apple green, I’m told, although yellow and 
green would do for me. She even put in those tiles round the sink 
—a kitchen without tiles is to Linda what beer without a tankard 
is to me! See that photograph?” He pointed to a cabinet-sized 
photograph on the wall. “That’s Linda, bless her! I insisted on 
putting it there, so that her influence can be felt even when she isn’t 
in the kitchen.” 

There was pride in his voice and his expression as he watched 
them, and there was reason for it. Linda looked about his age. 
She was dark, and her face had a classic beauty; a little too thin, 
perhaps, but with character which the photograph brought out. 
There was the hint of a smile at her eyes and lips. 

' * She’s one of the best, ’ ’ he said. * * But for her, I would be—” 
he broke oif abruptly, and forced a smile. “She shouldn’t be long 
now,” he declared, “she’s been gone nearly half an hour. I hope 
she hasn’t had a spill and dropped the milk!” 

“Did she go by bicycle?” asked Dawlish. 

“Yes. Probably she had to walk back, for fear of breaking 
the bottle. The farm isn’t far, but it’s uphill most of the way 
back. How I hate this place!” 

In a flash the cheerfulness was gone, the smile disappeared, and 
they had a glimpse of the dark forces which tormented Simon 
Harcourt. It was only a glimpse; obviously he fought against 
showing it, and with a sudden laugh he put the bread on the table 
and handed Felicity the bread-saw. “If you’re serious, go ahead! 
Don’t try to make the slices wafer thin, we don’t mind, and you 
can hardly complain.” He touk out cigarettes. 
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“Thanks,” said Dawlish. Felicity refused one, and the men 
lit up. 

Dawlish looked out of the window. The little patch of garden 
was immediately opposite, and there was other evidence that some¬ 
one had tried to make the view from the window more attractive, 
although the sombre background of the old pine trees made it 
difficult; some kind of a fence was needed to make the job successful. 
The very attempt showed a plucky spirit, and it was easy to imagine 
that Harcourt’s cousin was made of the same stuff as he; Harcourt 
seemed to him an outstanding example of a man who was 
overcoming almost insuperable difficulties. 

“Keep your eye on that path,” said Harcourt, “that’s the way 
she’ll come.” He glanced at his watch. “She is late.” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. There was uneasiness in the other’s 
voice, although he tried not to show it. “Tell me, should there 
be a stocky individual, wearing rough tweeds the worse for wear, 
wandering about the grounds?” 

Harcourt gripped the arms of his chair. Felicity stopped 
spreading butter. There was a moment of tense silence, during 
which the colour drained from Harcourt’s face. Then: 

“ Was he lurking in the grounds?” 

“He ‘did more; he jumped in front of the car, and then he went 
off,” said Dawlish. “Who is he?” 

“I don’t know. One of—them,” Harcourt said, with a catch 
in his voice. “I don’t know whether he means any harm, but if I 
could get at him I’d make him stay out of the grounds! I—” he 
hesitated, gulped, and then said: “Look here, Dawlish, will you go 

and meet Linda? She might have had a tumble, and-’ * his voice 

trailed off. * ‘ Both of you go, if you’d rather not leave Mrs. Dawlish 

li&r&t * * 

“I’ll stay,” said Felicity, quickly. 

“Through that door in the corner,” said Harcourt. 

, Dawlish gave him a cheerful smile as he went out. The door 
led through a wash-house into the garden, and immediately in front 
of it was the path leading through the trees. As he went, he realized 
that he had been plunged into this willy-nilly; Harcourt was not 
afraid that Linda had fallen off her bicycle, his anxiety was caused 
by something much deeper; he was afraid of the man who had 
lurked among the trees. 


CHAPTER THREE 

. LINDA 

The trees seemed to close about Dawlish. The path was narrow 
and wound between them. Roots sjuck out several inches, making 
it necessary to watch his step carefully; cycling down it would be 
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a tricky business, and cycling up, at this part anyhow, literally 
impossible. Yet he saw the marks of cycle tyres in the dirt, which 
was covered with pine needles, many of them years old. They 
made the path slippery, and several times he grabbed at a tree to 
keep his balance. 

Fifty yards from the top the ground levelled out, but was still 
surrounded by trees. The cycle tracks continued. He went slowly, 
looking right and left, half-expecting the stocky man to appear 
again. It was very quiet. Now and again he heard the sound of 
birds, few and far between, as if they also disliked this dark sanctuary. 
From a long way off there came the clatter of a tractor. 

From nearer at hand, he thought he heard voices. 

He went more swiftly. The pine needles muffled the sound of 
his approach. At every pace the voices became more audible—a 
man and a woman’s alternating. The man spoke most. Dawlish 
turned a bend in the path and saw them; until that moment they 
had been hidden by undergrowth. 

One was the stocky man. 

He was talking to Linda, whose profile had all the beauty suggested 
by the photograph. She wore a green jumper and light brown 
jodhpurs, and her dark hair was braided. The clothes gave her 
a boyish appearance. Her colour was high and she looked angry. 
She held a bottle of milk in one hand and was keeping her bicycle 
upright with the other; the bicycle stood between her and the man, 
who was saying: 

‘‘You’d better, or you’ll have a shock one of these days.” It 
was not a cultured voice, but it had no particular accent—it was 
rather harsh and metallic. ‘ * Go and tell Harcourt that-’ ’ 

“We shall stay here,” declared Linda. She did not raise her 
voice, but she did raise die bottle of milk, as if to use it as a cudgel. 
“If you don’t keep away from the house, I shall—I shall ask for 
police protection.” 

“Oh, yes,” sneered the man. 

“I shall!” 

“I don’t think,” said the man. “Don’t say I haven’t warned 
you, my pretty.” He shot out his hand, grabbing at the milk 
bottle, which she pulled out of his reach. In a flash he .raised his 
stick and struck at the bottle, as if he wanted to gloat over seeing it 
smash. He did not see Dawlish until the latter was within a yard 
of him, and then he jumped and struck out with the stick. There 
was no power in the blow, and Dawlish took it on his forearm, 
then grabbed one end of the stick. 

“Criminal assault,” he said, reprovingly. 

The man glared at him without speaking. Angry eyes, bloodshot 
1 and rather close-set, made him look ugly. 4 

‘ ‘ Who-’ ’ he began. 

“The name is-” said Dawlish. 

“Dbn’t!” cried Linda. “Don’t tell him!” She was looking 
at Dawlish, eager, suddenly less frightened. “Don’t tell him!” 
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she repealed and swung round on the man. ‘ * I warned you I would 
send for the police!” 

“ He's no policeman,” sneered the stocky man. He looked at 
Dawlish again, and went on: ‘‘Whoever you are, keep clear of this 
woman and her fine friends—that’s if you don’t want to be hurt.” 

There was an air of ludicrousness about the threat, for Dawlish 
was a much larger man and taller by a foot. Each held an end of 
the stick, while the girl managed to prevent the bicycle from falling, 
and also kept the milk safe. 

‘ ‘So I might be hurt, ’ * murmured Dawlish. 

‘ ‘ You ’ll find it’s more than might! ’ ’ The man lunged forward, 
obviously hoping to push the stick out of Dawlish’s hand, but he 
made no impression. He released his end and turned towards the 
trees. Dawlish moved after him, but forgot the bicycle. The girl 
let it go and it clattered in front of Dawlish, making him sway 
wildly to one side to save himself from falling. As it hit the ground 
the stocky man disappeared among the trees, leaving Dawlish with 
the stick, the girl with the milk and the bicycle with one wheel 
poking into the air. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” Linda said, “I-” 

“You mustn’t lie to me,” said Dawlish, reproachfully. “You 
didn’t want me to catch him, did you?” 

She stared at him, and for the first time he was able to appreciate 
her looks. She was flushed, and her green eyes were bright, perhaps 
with alarm or mortification, or else with a fear which she had not 
fully conquered. For a moment he thought she was going to deny 
the accusation, but suddenly she raised a hand helplessly, and 
admitted: 

“No, nqt yet.” 

“I hope you’ve a good reason,” said Dawlish. 

“I—yes, I’ve a good reason,” she said. “I don’t want to 
make things any worse. He hasn't done anything but talk, yet, but 
he might get vicious if you—if you try to browbeat him and then 
go away and leave us here on our own. ’ ’ She was breathing heavily, 
and, as if to avoid his eyes, she bent down and started to right the 
bicycle. 

“Let me,*’ said Dawlish. He picked it up, put it between them, 
and then turned up the path. *‘That’s a good point,’’ he admitted, 
“except that if I started anything I wouldn’t leave it to anyone else 
to finish. Thanks.” 

'‘For what?” she demanded. 

“Saving me from committing myself," said Dawlish, 

She bit her lip. 

“I didn’t mean to do that. I hope you will help us, but I 
can’t be sure you .will, and Simon on his own can do nothing. I’m 
not a lot of use,” she added, bitterly. “Has Simon told you 
anything?” 

“No, he was too fearful of the wrath to come if he talked when 
you were out!” 
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She gave a reluctant little smile. 

‘ ‘ I did rub it in that he mustn’t. He might gloss over some parts 
of it, not thinking them important, and I believe you should hear 
everything, as you have been good enough to come.” She was 
very formal; and Dawlish got the impression that she was holding 
herself on a tight leash. ‘‘Why did you come down here?” 

‘‘He was getting a little worried about you, although he didn’t 
say so in so many words.” 

‘‘Everything went wrong,” she said. “No one was in the 
dairy and I had to go out to fetch someone, and then I was stopped 
by a herd of cows. ” 

‘ ‘ The disappearing gentleman doesn ’t count, does he? ’ * murmured 
Dawlish, 

“He didn’t keep me long,” she said, “but it’s hateful-” 

she broke off, and set her lips. 

“Go on,” urged Dawlish. 

She said: “It isn’t very nice to be intercepted by him almost 
every time I go out. How I hate this place!” 

Her tone was very like Harcourt’s when he had said the same 
thing, but Dawlish made no reference to that. Instead he tried 
to introduce a lighter note. 

“Kitchen not excepted?” 

“He hasn’t taken you in the kitchen!” 

“My wife is helping him to get tea,” said Dawlish. 

“Oh,” she said, helplessly. 

They walked on in silence. Dawlish had a growing impression 
that she was frightened, like Harcourt, and that something was 
making them stick this place out. They had written to him as a 
last resort, a despairing effort to get help because—and this was 
obvious—they could not go to the police. Usually Dawlish was 
suspicious of the intentions of people who were reluctant to go to 
the authorities, but that made little difference to his estimate of 
Linda and her cousin. Here were all the signs of a long, stiff battle; 
the calm, almost casual wording of the letter which had brought 
them had been carefully assumed. Only at great cost had Harcourt 
managed to remain calm when they had arrived. 

They were in sight of the kitchen window when Linda stopped. 

‘ ‘ Major Dawlish. ’ ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Will you help Simon? Will you, please? I know it was 
impertinent to write to you. I made him do it; something had 
to be done. But it’s not anything normal, we’re not asking you 
to take risks just to save our own skins. You can see how helpless 
Simon is.” She caught her breath. “He is paralysed from the 
waist downwards. He hasn’t walked since he crashed at Arnhem 
—he was a lieutenant with the glider-troops. He—oh, he deserves 
all the help you or anyone else can give him. I don’t think there is 
another man living who is so brave.” She gripped his arm. “Will 
you promise to help him?" 
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“It’s early to make promises,” said Dawlish, “but if I see a 
reasonable chance, and the motive doesn’t frighten me off, I will try.” 

“What do you mean, frighten you off? You’re not afraid of 
danger, are you?” 

“Our ideas of what is legitimate might not coincide,” Dawlish 
said, lightly. 

“Oh, if that’s all, there isn’t anything to worry about,” said 
Linda. “I—well, Simon will be bursting to tell you the story; 
we’d better get in.” 

A kettle was boiling on an electric hotplate, there was ample 
bread-and-butter, appetising-looking jam, lettuce and even a few 
tomatoes. Linda was introduced formally as Linda Keen. She 
apologized to Felicity for leaving her to prepare tea, and then 
seemed to withdraw into herself. Now and again she looked at 
Harcourt, and in her eyes was a tortured expression. That she was 
desperately in lpve with the man was glaringly obvious; Dawlish 
hazarded a shrewd guess as to the reason why she tried so hard to 
hide it. 

Harcourt was in great form, his fears put aside. 

“I was afraid you’d fallen off that bike and broken your neck,” 
he said, “or else the bottle, and that would have been a tragedy 1” 
He laughed. “Set to, everyone—to the thinnest bread-and-butter 
we’ve had since we came—no offence, Linl It isn't your strong 
point, is it?” 

“I don’t like cutting it,” said Linda. 

“You should try her pastry,” said Harcourt, “and her omelettes 
and souffles are the last word! No blushing, Lin! I don't often 
have the chance of singing your praises. As a matter of fact, ’ ’ he 
added, looking at Felicity, * * you are our first visitors, except trades¬ 
folk, in three months. Er—except the customer whom you saw 
when you came in, of course.” 

He stopped trying to be bright; it was as if a blanket of depression 
had been dropped over his head and Linda’s. There were a few 
moments of silence, while Linda poured out tea, and then Harcourt 
straightened up in his chair, and said abruptly: 

“I give you my word, Dawlish, that if I weren’t tied to this 
chair I would not have written to you. It’s this helplessness which 
is so damnable. I inherited this house about six months ago. At 
first it seemed like a dream come true. My first glimpse of the 
place put that in its right perspective, but at least it was a house of 
my own, somewhere to live at reasonable expense—I have very 
little money. I think we would have got on all right had we been 
left to ourselves. I ought to explain,” he added, “that Linda 
gave up her job and came down here to look after me when she 
realized that it would be some years before I could look after myself. 
The only alternative was a home for disabled men. I didn’t fancy 
that. I would be sunk without Linda. ” 

“Must you dwell on that?" demanded'Linda. 

“Yes,” said Harcourt, firmly. “The fact is, Dawlish, that I 
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have no close relatives except Linda and her brother. Our last 
uncle left me this house—as far as I can gather, it was all he had to 
leave. I’ve lost touch with my friends, and in any case I couldn’t 
go begging for help. 

“Well, we came here, and Linda started to put this room right, 
and I busied myself with some writing—I had a foolish idea that I 
would be able to write for the magazines, but that’s not as easy as 
it sounds. For the first three months all went well, and then the 
man whom you saw outside met Linda in the grounds one day, and 
told her to leave the house. Just like that—he didn’t explain, he 
didn’t mention me, he just told her to be out within a week. I 
thought it was nonsense, and Linda also thought he was a bit funny 
in the head. Even when he did the same thing the following week 
and the week after that, we didn’t really take him seriously.” 

' ‘ I see, ’ ’ said Dawlish when Harcourt paused. 

“The next thing was when I went into Haslemere one day—I 
can just get the dog-cart up the drive, with Linda’s help, ’ ’ he added, 
patting the side of his chair, “and while I was in the High Street a 
well-dressed, rather pompous individual came up to me and asked 
me to sell him The Pines. He offered a fair price, and said he 
understood I was selling and that he had been looking for such a 
house for some time. I told him he was mistaken. He persisted, 
until I told him to get about his business, and threatened to call 
the police if he pestered me any more. He gave an unpleasant little 
laugh, and walked off. Next morning I had a letter. He told me 
to sell him the house, and said that if I were still here in a week’s 
time, his offer would be halved. I ignored the letter. He wrote 
again, quoting half the original offer, which had been two thousand 
five hundred pounds.” 

“Did he give you an address?” asked Dawlish. 

“No—he told me to meet him in Haslemere at a certain time, 
to close the deal. I didn’t turn up. Linda went, although I didn’t 
know that she was planning to do so, and asked him why he wanted 
the house and what he thought he was doing. He was very much the 
same with her as he had been with me—affable at first, and then 
threatening, although the threats were vague. Well, Linda came 
away, knowing little more than we already knew. The next night 
we had visitors—I forgot these when I said we’d had none,” he 
added, grimly. 

“Burglars?” asked Dawlish, lightly. 

“Great Scott, no! Two men knocked at the front door as 
bold as brass, and said they had come to take possession! They 
had a car outside, and a reservation at a local hotel for us both! 
They pretended not to believe me when I said that I hadn’t sold 
the house, and they stayed a long time arguing. Finally they went 
off, and it was from that night onwards that the man whom you saw 
has haunted the grounds. He’s lost no opportunity of talking to 
Linda. She can’t go outside the house without being accosted. It 
.—it’s nerve racking, to say the least!” 
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“So I should think,” said Dawlish, “but why didn’t you carry 
out your threat, and go to the police?” 

“I did,” said Harcourt. “At least, I asked them to come 
and see me. A sergeant from Haslemere turned up. He was a 
nice fellow, heard my story—I told him all I’ve told you so far— 
and promised to have the house watched. There was a policeman 
on duty for a week, and in that week nothing happened; Linda was 
able to go out as she liked. Naturally, the police took their man 
off, and asked me to let them know if there was any more trouble. 
It was due to them that I got the telephone installed—-that’s slow 
work, usually, but I said we would feel more secure if we had one, 
and they arranged it for us. I was all ready to telephone the police 
the next time She fellow turned up, but the next step was a letter. 
It—er—it was pretty potent, and threatened serious injury to Linda 
if I went to the police again. It—er ” 

He broke off in some confusion. 

Here, thought Dawlish, was the reason why Linda had been so 
determined to be present when the story was told. Harcourt was 
keeping something back, and she did not intend to allow that. He 
looked at her, almost appealingly, and she glanced away from him 
and spoke quickly. 

“There was more in it than that. There was a threat to my 
brother. ’ ’ 

“Lin, you needn’t-” 

“If Major Dawlish is going to help us he must know all the 
facts,” said Linda, “and I am not going to allow sentiment to 
stand in the way. My brother is rather younger than I am. Major 
Dawlish—in fact, he is twenty-two. In many ways he is a young 
fool. I don’t know how he got mixed up with these people, but I 
knew he had been worried for some time. Apparently he had 
been involved in some crime. The letter said that if we persevered 
with the police, then he would be given away—what he had done 
would be reported, I mean. That would mean a prison sentence 
for Barry. If it’s humanly possible, I want to avoid it.” 

“What has he done?” asked Dawlish. 

“I don’t know. Immediately after getting the letter I went to 
London and saw him. He admitted that these people could do 
him great harm, but wouldn’t say what particular thing he had 
done. He was thoroughly miserable and frightened. He would 
not admit it, but I think he still works with them, or for them—he 
gave me no names at all. It is against his will, of course—but he’s 
in a cleft stick, and can do nothing about it now.” 

Dawlish nodded, and said: 

“Have you still got the letters?” 

“That’s one of the rubs,” said Harcourt, who seemed relieved 
now that the part Barry Keen played was known. “I had them 
all together, locked up in a desk, until three nights ago. They were 
stolen during the night—yes, we did have burglars then. We 
haven't any evidence of these threats, and whenever thB police are 
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near the premises the man whom you saw doesn’t turn up. The 
man I saw in Haslemere called himself Smith, but the initials on 
his cigarette case were A.L. and I don’t think Smith would help us 
much, in any case. The man who haunts us here hasn’t got a 
name as far as we knowl Well, that’s the situation. Er—I rather 
misled you by the promise of excitement. I’m afraid. The thing 
was that I wanted you to come down here, and I thought that 
would attract you. ’ ’ 

“And is that the lot?” asked Dawlish. 

“I daresay it seems pretty thin to you,” said Harcourt, “but 
I don’t mind admitting that it has got on my nerves. Apart from 
everything else, I’m afraid to, let Linda go out of the house, in case 
she does meet with an accident. You’ve seen one of these fellows 
—doesn’t it strike you that he is a pretty nasty customer?” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish, “but on the other hand, people don’t 
do violence lightly, you know—the bigger the crook the less likely 
he is to commit grievous bodily harm, because he knows the penalty 
is so severe. It looks as if they are concentrating on frightening 
you out of the house, and that brings us to the obvious question 
—why?” 

“I haven’t the slightest notion,” said Harcourt, helplessly. 

“Smith gave you no guide?” 

“None at all. As a matter of fact, I have a theory,” went on 
Harcourt, “but it’s probably pretty wild, and I’ve no real grounds 
for it. There is a lot of building going on near here—or rather there 
will be soon, when the ban on private building is lifted. This piece 
of ground, twelve acres in all, is sandwiched between two bigger 
places and, beyond them, other pieces where there are some rather 
good class modem houses with half an acre of ground each. I’ve 
had several letters from estate agents, asking me whether I’m prepared 
to sell, and offering fairly good prices. I suppose you're going to 
say that the sensible thing would be to sell, buy a smaller place, 
and be shot of the whole business.” 

“Some people would say so,” said Dawlish, cautiously. 

“Yes. I suppose I shall have to eventually," said Harcourt, 
“but I don’t like being frightened away, and in any case, Barry’s 
in trouble. I thought if we could find out more about the people who 
are trying to scare us, we might help Barry. You see what a fix 
we’re in, don’t you? We can’t get out of here at a few hours’ 
notice. Smaller houses aren’t easy to find. In any case, if it’s 
just that the land is wanted for building development, why should 
Smith be so eager to.get us out at short notice?” 

“That’s a point,” said Dawlish, “and probably the point. 
There’s really nothing else you can tell me?” 

“You’ve now heard everything,” said Harcourt. “Hasn’t he, 
Lin?” He was frowning when he looked at his cousin. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Well—what do you think about it?” asked Harcourt. “I 
know it’s a trivial business compared with some of your cases, but 
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it does matter to us, and life has become pretty well unbearable. 

Will you—er—do you think you might—er-” 

“I think I might,” said Dawlish, smiling. ‘‘Don’t get the 
notion that I am a big-shot investigator, Harcourt—I am an amateur; 
I blunder and bluster and sometimes I’m lucky. Also, I have 
friends. Could you put up with one or two men staying here as 

guests? In fact-’ ’ his eyes were suddenly bright, and he snapped 

his fingers. “That’s an idea. Put an advertisement in the local 

paper, asking for paying guests, and-” 

“I’m not as hard up as all that!” protested Harcourt. 

“You won’t take any guests,” said Dawlish, “except one or 
two of my friends who will come along, and you’ll know their names 
beforehand. You will be able to see the people who want to come to 
live here. In fact we might find it worth while to let one or two live 
here. If they want something that’s hidden in the house, which 
seems at least possible, it would give them a golden opportunity to 
search, and us one to watch them. Yes 7 ” He looked at Linda, not 
Harcourt. 

Linda’s eyes were glistening. “It’s brilliant!” . 

“Oh, come,” said Dawlish, “it might help, but it’s more likely 
to be a complete flop. The best we can say is that it’s worth 

trying. I think-” he sat back in his chair and closed his eyes, 

then opened them suddenly and looked at Felicity. “If we were 
invited to stay here for a few days, while the applicants for board- 
residence come along, would you say yes? It’ll be convenient for 

visiting Four Ways, and-” 

“Yes,” said Felicity, a little sadly. 

“Simon,” said Dawlish, with a sudden, broad grin, “you have 
unexpected guests!” 


CHAPTER FOUR 

INVITATION FOR TWO 

Dawlish left the house half an hour later. He was going to London 
to pack some clothes, and planned to be back by about nine o’clock. 
Felicity had no objection to staying with the others, and Dawlish 
saw no reason to believe that the danger would be any more acute 
that evening than it had been for the last week. He drove through 
the sunlit countryside, deliberately going the long way round so 
that he could drive past the Devil’s Punchbowl; the horse-shoe road 
which ran about it was dotted with sightseers. He even stopped 
for five minutes to see the view, before he drove on slowly. 

He was not followed. 

* ‘They might pick me up later on,” he mused. 

As far as he could tell, however, he was not watched on the 
journey, and reached the Brook Street flat a little after six o’clock. 
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He packed three cases, after consulting a list which Felicity had 
hastily written down for him, and then telephoned the Carilon 
Club, where he asked for Mr. Redfem or Mr. Jeremy. The porter 
said he thought that Mr. Redfern was in the smoking-room. 

Redfern’s deep, powerful voice soon came on the line. 

“Did he say Dawlish?” 

“Hello, Tom!” said Dawlish, with some enthusiasm. 

“Good-evening,” said Redfern, with none. 

“This is no time for joking,” said Dawlish. “I-” 

“I was afraid that it was no time for joking,” said Redfern, 
bitterly. “I have a comfortable chair and the prospect of a pleasant 
evening. Tim is coming soon, and we proposed to play billiards. 
We do not want to come with you to pass judgment on your latest 
white elephant. As I told Tim, you must be going soft in the head 
—anyone with a London flat who wants to live in the country must 
be soft. In any case, if you and Felicity like the ruin which you 
contemplate buying, what difference will it make whether I approve 
or disapprove?” 

“None,” said Dawlish, “but looking over a house will be 
incidental. Still, I don’t want to spoil your riotous evening, old 
chap. You would probably be annoyed if I led you into a punch on 
the nose, too. Regards to Timl” He rang off without more ado, 
lit a cigarette and smiled out of the window. 

Within sixty seconds the telephone bell was ringing. 

“Is that you, Pat?” demanded Redfern, eagerly. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Redfern,” said Dawlish. 

“Don’t be an ass,” pleaded Redfern. “What was that you 
said about giving someone a black eye? Do you mean to say you’ve 
unearthed something which will really help to relieve the present 
awful monotony?” 

“For an officer in His Majesty’s Army-” 

“Don’t remind me of that,” said Redfern, still pleadingly. “I 
can’t help it if they put me on semi-permanent leave, any more 
than you can. What have you struck?” 

“An interesting little business,” said Dawlish. “As soon as 
Tim arrives, bring him along, will you?” 

Redfern and Jeremy arrived half-an-hour later. 

Redfem was a larger man than Dawlish and looked as if he 
were running to fat. His clothes fitted him badly and his almost 
black hair was usually untidy. Many people called him an ugly 
man, but admitted that his smile transformed him; it was his custom 
to look glum, and because of his plainness and his bulk, people often 
turned to look at him in the streets. For Dawlish he had a regard 
which amounted almost to hero-worship; he would never, of course, 
admit that to Dawlish. They had met together on a special assign¬ 
ment for Intelligence, but Redfern had so far played no part in 
any of Dawlish’s prominent affairs. 

Jeremy, whose Christian name was Timothy, a combination of 
names extremely difficult to pronounce, was tall and thin; had his 
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features been less razor-edged, he would have been good-looking. 
He was dressed immaculately, and had not a hair out of place; his 
trousers looked as if they were fresh from the press. His manner 
was casual, almost negligent. He had enormous brown eyes, which 
gave him a soulful appearance, and an astonishingly deep voice 
which he loved to use in monosyllables. His hair was light brown, 
waved slightly and was brushed straight back from his high forehead. 
People took him for an intellectual, which misconception always 
brought from Redfern a sardonic laugh. 

All three men were quick-witted, but Dawlish possessed that 
extra touch of acumen which made him, almost automatically, their 
leader. Among others, Superintendent William Trivett, of Scotland 
Yard, who was his very good friend, declared that Dawlish had a 
gift of looking beyond the inessentials of any mystery or problem 
with an insight which amounted almost to prescience. 

In the flat they spread themselves in easy chairs; on a small 
table near them was beer. 

“I’m leaving again before eight,” said Dawlish, “so I haven’t 
much time. Here is the situation to date.” He took far less 
time in the telling than Harcourt had done, yet when he had finished 
they knew all that it was necessary for them to know. Redfern 
emptied a tankard with great relish, and Tim Jeremy raised one 
eyebrow, looked at Dawlish, and said: 

“You do find them out, don’t you?” 

“They found me out,” said Dawlish. “Now, for opinions. 
I don’t know the man or the girl well yet, but I’m inclined to take 
their story at its face value. I think it’s possible that there is some¬ 
thing which they haven’t yet told me, but I doubt whether it is 
anything which would make us retire from the fray. One thing 
is certain; they are badly worried and often frightened. Linda is 
desperately in love with Harcourt, who is probably in love with her, 
but as he is a helpless cripple, he won’t listen to the promptings of 
the heart.” ' 

“Major Dawlish, the well-known romantic,” murmured Jeremy. 

“The relations of these two people might have more importance 
than we can yet see,” said Dawlish, unperturbed. “In such cir¬ 
cumstances it can’t be easy for them to live under the same roof. 
I gather that Harcourt really needs nursing, and presumably only 
the girl can do it. That demands a degree of familiarity which 
has all the components for an emotional storm or two. In any 
case, on the girl’s side the atmosphere is tense. In comes the stocky 
man, the suave stranger, the threats and the pressure which amount 
to blackmail. The result is that they are keyed’ up, and Harcourt 
hides it better than the girl. Both have guts; both are determined 
to stick it out. Harcourt hit the nail on the head when he said 
that he supposed the sensible thing would be to sell the place and 
get out. His argument that smaller places aren’t easy to find isn’t 
a strong one; they could find temporary accommodation, and they 
need money. So the thing they may not have told me is why they’re 
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determined to stay there, and why they sent for me. I wouldn’t 
be surprised to get a visit from the suave gentleman, telling me his 
side of the story.” 

“Or dotting you one,” said Redfem. 

“So far there is no indication of violence,” said Dawlish, “and 
I don’t think the'Other side will get violent just yet. The fact which 
stands out is that they want The Pines, and Harcourt and his cousin 
don’t want them to have it. Well, now for our part. Harcourt is 
going to advertise for paying guests in the local paper, and you two 
will answer the advertisement and take up residence there. Felicity 
and I will give the other applicants the once over as they come— 
we might pick up something that way. Harcourt and the girl 
jumped at the suggestion, which is proof that they are anxious to 
find out more—1 mean, they haven’t called on me to help them 
hush the thing up, they really want action.” 

“Hum,” said Redfern. 

“Ho!” said Tim. “Remarkable. They would have sent for 
you if they wanted it hushed up, of course. I mean, it is a possibility, 
isn’t it? I don’t think.” He gave his sardonic grin. 

Dawlish grinned. 

‘ * It is—think it out 1 The next thing is this erring young brother, 
Barry Keen. It will be a day or two before you’re due at Hindhead, 
so will you see what you can find out about him? The girl gave me 
his address—Wickham Mansions, Maida Vale. He has a small 
flat. Apparently he has a private income and doesn’t need to work 
—and doesn ’t work. He sounds as if he might be a rather poisonous 
specimen, but we won’t jump to conclusions. Keep an eye on 
him, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Redfern. “Anything else?” 

“If you could persuade him to come across with the names of 
the people with whom he is working, it would help,’’said Dawlish, 
“but don’t press him too far. Try to meet him casually, find out 
all you can about him, but don’t let him know that you are really 
acting as agents for his sister.” 

“We are not children,” said Jeremy, reproachfully. 

“How was I to know that you had grown up all of a sudden?” 
demanded Dawlish. “Just in case of accidents, you’d better have 
a gun apiece when you come down to Surrey; we might be able to 
exert a little pressure with them. What about another?” he added, 
motioning to the beer. 

The two visitors left at half-past seven, and Dawlish finished his 
packing. He was about to leave when the telephone bell rang, 
and as he answered he was estimating his chances of being back at 
The Pines before dark. The familiar voice at the other dnd of the 
line made him forget the coming journey; for it was Superintendent 
Trivett. 

There was nothing strange in receiving a call from Trivett, but 
it was odd that he had been silent for some weeks, and turned up at 
such a time. 
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“Well, well!” greeted Dawlish, with enthusiasm, “how nice to 
hear from the police force, Bill. How are tricks?” 

“No complaints,” said Trivett. “I-” 

* ‘ And how’s Irene?' * 

“She’s splendid. I-” 

“And all the youngsters?” 

“You’re suddenly very solicitous, aren’t you?” asked Trivett. 
“The family’s doing well, too. I-” 

“Felicity is also very well,” said Dawlish in such an exaggerated 
fashion that Trivett laughed. 

“Splendid! Now if we’ve finished with the courtesies, 
Pat, let me get a word in. Are you particularly busy just 
now?’' 

“Busy!” exclaimed Dawlish. “My dear chap, I’m frantically 
overworked. No, not at the office, that seems to have closed down 
for the time being, but I’m looking for a house—yes, the same house. 
You would never believe the job it is. We spend day after day 
looking through murky mausoleums and feeling colder and colder 
at the prospect of facing yet another winter without a roof over our 
heads. This morning we had the first possibility of a really nice 
place, and Felicity is still down there, keeping a watchful eye to make 
sure that hordes of bloated profiteers don’t descend upon it and 
offer twice as much as the place is worth and three times as much 
as we can afford. Take my tip, and hang on to your place like 
grim death. I-” 

“Now tell me what you’re really doing,” said Trivett. 

“Bill, 1 Bill! I am telling you.” 

There was a moment’s pause before Trivett said: 

“So Felicity and you are thinking of buying The Pines, at 
Hindhead, are you? I find it hard to believe.” 

There were moments, Dawlish admitted, when he was completely 
stymied; that was one. He uttered a plaintive exclamation and 
fell silent. There was a chuckle from the other end of the line, 
and Trivett went on : 

“At least you haven’t the nerve to pretend that you don’t 
know The Pines. I’ll give you a quarter of an hour to get over the 
shock of knowing that I know it too—in fact, I’ll come round at 
once, Pat. One never knows, you might prove helpful.” 

He rang off. 

Dawlish replaced the receiver, lit a cigarette, and, looking rather 
dazed, stepped to the window and stared into the street. A few 
people were passing, but no one seemed to be taking any particular 
interest in his flat. He frowned, then suddenly swung round, 
hurried to the telephone and put through a call to The Pines. By 
great good fortune he was connected almost at once, and recognized 
Linda's voice. 

“It’s Dawlish,” he said. “Ask my wife to come to the telephone, 
will you?" 

“Just a moment,” said Linda. 
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Felicity sounded cool and self-possessed. Obviously nothing 
alarming had happened at The Pines. 

“Is it that you’re going to be late,” she asked, “or aren’t you 
going to turn up to-night at all? If you go to the club with those 
two-” 

“Hushl” said Dawlish, “and listen with all ears, my sweet. 
Trivett knows something about Harcourt and the girl. I can’t tell 
you what. He’s coming to see me, and will be here in a few minutes. 
He knows we’ve been down there, and I won’t be able to stall too 
much. Find out whether Harcourt knows that I know Trivett, and 
whether he realizes that Scotland Yard is interested. All clear?” 

“Yes,” said Felicity. 

“I’ll be back sometime to-night unless I ring again,” said 
Dawlish. 

He replaced the receiver and went back to the window. It 
was his favourite spot, whether he had reason to believe the flat 
might be watched or not. He was still there when Trivett’s small 
car pulled up outside, and he was at the front door to greet the 
Superintendent as he came up the stairs. 

Trivett was a good-looking man, dark-haired, with a small black 
moustache, ’a good complexion and an alert manner. He wore 
well-fitting clothes and a black Homburg hat. He was a man 
whom most people instinctively liked, and was popular at the Yard. 
He and Dawlish had been friends for seven years; it was a friendship 
which had made many difficulties for Trivett, who did not always 
find it easy to defend the unorthodox actions of the large man, who, 
not unnaturally, frequently upset the earnest panjandrums of the 
C.I.D. 

“Have a drink,” invited Dawlish, hospitably. 

“No, thanks,” said Trivett, promptly. 

“Which means that you are on business,” said Dawlish. “Why 
can’t you find a nice way of telling me that this is from an official 
to a member of the great British Public?” 

“Don’t be an ass," said Trivett. “Where are Tim and Tom?” 

Dawlish put his head on one side and said reprovingly: 

“So you have had the place watched?” 

“I wanted to find out whether you were up to anything,” said 
Trivett, “and I didl How on earth you manage to got mixed up in 
these things I just don’t know. Do you smell them out?” 

“No. The police have earned me some unenviable notoriety, 
and someone remembered me,” said Dawlish. 

“You mean that Harcourt sent for you?” 

“You’re so smart that you shouldn’t be a policeman,” said 
Dawlish, sadly, “All right, all right—I will ahow you to gloat 
over the fact that you have me at a disadvantage. I was completely 
taken aback when I heard you mention The Pines. Finished 
laughing? Goodl Now, what’s it all about?” 

“I don’t know very much about it,” said Trivett, “except that 
I was at Guildford a few weeks ago, and there was a little trouble 
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about The Pines. I wouldn’t have been interested, except for the 
fact that a man was mentioned—the man who spoke to Harcourt 
in Haslemere. I suppose you know about him?” 

“Yes.” 

“He answered the description of a man in whom we’re very 
interested,” said Trivett, ‘‘and so I took a little notice of the 
business. They put a sergeant on to watch the house, but when 
nothing happened in a week he was officially removed. Actually 
the place has been under surveillance since then, and you were 
seen to go there this afternoon. Haslemere Police told Guildford, 
the central authority in that part of Surrey, and Guildford, knowing 
that you and I are acquainted, thought I would like to know.” 

‘‘So it was as simple as that,” said Dawlish. 

‘‘Yes. Harcourt gave our people the impression that there 
was something he was keeping back,” said Trivett. ‘‘There’s 
your cue—what did he tell you that he didn’t tell us?” 

“He told me precious little, except that the police were apparently 
inactive, and he was still being pestered to sell the house,” said 
Dawlish. “Why I have to suffer because the police won’t give the 
taxpayer full value for money, I don’t know. But for the fact 
that Fel and I were looking at a house near The Pines, I doubt 
whether I would have gone to see Harcourt. Are you being frank? 
Is that all you know?” 

“I wish I were as sure that you’ve told me all you know,” said 
Trivett. “This well-dressed, rather flashy-looking fellow who 
wants to buy the house has been buying up a lot of property. There’s 
nothing illegal about that, of course, and I haven’t any evidence 
that he’s used pressure before. We are interested in him for a 
very different reason. Did Harcourt tell you about his cousin 
Barry?” 

Dawlish said: “Barry?” He sounded almost too innocent, 
and Trivett grinned, but did not press the question. 

“Yes. Barry Keen appears to be a foolish young man who has 
got himself mixed up with a dubious set of people led, as far as I 
can find out, by the flashy man-” 

‘ ‘ Could lie flashy one have a name? ’ ’ asked Dawlish, hopefully. 

“The only name we know is Bland,” said Trivett, “but the 
initials on his handkerchiefs and cigarette-case are ‘A.L.’, so Bland 
might mean nothing at all. We don’t-know anything against 
Bland, except that he has a number of acquaintances who are 
sometimes on the wrong side of the law.” 

“Very formal,” murmured Dawlish. “Meaning jailbirds?” 

- “Some of them are. Others have been suspected and watched, 
but always managed to keep clear of trouble. Don’t get the idea 
that we’re seriodsly worried about Bland and his friends—we 
haven’t got beyond the stage of being interested in them. We 
thought we might get something useful from Harcourt-” 

“Don’t you consider threats of violence useful?” 

“Yes, if the threats can be substantiated. They haven’t been 
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yet. There were some letters, but Harcourt says they have been 
stolen. There is no established connection between Bland and 
the man who lurks in the grounds at The Pines. Offers to buy a 
man’s house, even if couched in dictatorial terms, don’t constitute 
a crime. The question is, ’ * went on Tri vett, ‘ ‘ whether you ’re going 
to try to help Harcourt, and if so, will you keep us informed of 
what happens?” 

‘‘Very cunning,” said Dawlish. “I suppose I can’t say ‘no,’ 
although I’m not at all sure that I’m going to help him.” 

Trivett smiled broadly. 

‘‘The day when Patrick Dawlish will refuse to help a man who’s 
been knocked about like Harcourt, hasn’t yet dawned! Felicity 
would probably make you, anyhow. I haven’t met Harcourt, but 
I’ve a fairly good idea of what he’s like and what’s happened to 
him. The impression at Haslemere is that he and the girl, Linda, 
are living under a great strain, a greater one than they have yet 
admitted. In fact, there was a suggestion that they appealed to 
the police as a kind of token effort—an effort to frighten Bland and 
his accomplices. It didn’t succeed, apparently. Well, what will 
you do about it?” 

“I’ll reserve judgment,” said Dawlish. “If Harcourt is up to 
anything that will bring them in conflict with the police, I shall 
advise him to tell the whole story. If it’s something in which I 

might be able to help him without making it official-’ ’ he shrugged 

his shoulders. “Your move.” 

‘ ‘ Checkmate, ’ ’ said Trivett. “ As a matter of fact, Pat, Iwanted 
only to find out how far you’d gone, and tell you what I knew. I 
don’t think you’d be crazy enough to take part in anything criminal, 
but you’re a soft-hearted creature, you know, and Harcourt’s 
physical disability is a pretty good puller of heart-strings. After 
that distressing compliment, I’d better go—I’ve some work to do 
before I go home.” 

When Trivett entered his car, Dawlish was watching him from 
the window. He saw the car move off, and smiled faintly to himself. 
The smile grew set when a car which had been standing a few yards 
further along the street moved forward and pulled up outside his 
house; it looked as if the driver had been waiting for Trivett to go. 
He caught a glimpse of a rather portly man as the car door opened, 
and was not surprised when, after a short wait, the front door bell 
rang. 

Standing on the threshold, smiling broadly, was a plump, tall, 
fresh-faced and undoubtedly good-looking man, the kind of man 
whose appearance suggested that he had been fed on the milk of 
human kindness. His cheeks had the delicate pink and rather 
flabby look of one who lived well but not intemperately. He wore 
a blue suit with a broad, dull red stripe, there was a diamond pin 
in his flashy tie, and in the cuffs of his mauve shirt glittered large 
jewelled cuff-links. Everywhere he shone. His hair was thin and 
glossy, an incipient bald patch glistened, his nails flashed with polish. 
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and his shoes seemed to radiate brightness, like his shining teeth 
and eager blue eyes—so bright that Dawlish suspected he had put 
drops in them. 

There was one word to describe him simply; bland. 
“Good-evening, Major,” said the caller, in a syrupy voice. 
“I hope you will forgive this unheralded call, but I felt constrained 
to visit you. Can you allow me a few minutes of your valuable 
time?” He handed Dawlish a card with a flourish which made 
Dawlish want to tear it across. Instead, he took it and read, 
without any real surprise: 

Algernon L. Bland 
The ‘Q’ Club 


CHAPTER FIVE 

MR. BLAND GIVES A WARNING 

“I will not have the presumption to suggest that you have heard 
of me,” said Algernon Bland, “but -” 

“I have not,” said Dawlish. 

“That is to be expected, as we move in different circles,” said 
Bland. “I am delighted to meet you, Major Dawlish, and I am 
proud to say that I have heard of you. Who has not? Your name 
and your deeds of heroism have teen blazoned across the headlines 
of our newspapers for many years, and there can be few who are 
not familiar with your photograph.” 

“You exaggerate,” said Dawlish. 

“I assure you that I do not, sir,” declared Bland, earnestly. 
“I repeat, I am proud to know you. After all, what has made this 
country what it is? Its heroes, sir! Let there be no mistake about 
that. Some people, like myself, work without a blaze of publicity. 
' We work hard. We have some share in the fortunes of the country, 
but I, who am a glutton for work, will gladly admit that without 
our heroes, the country would not be what it is. Accept this, 
Major Dawlish, as my most sincere tribute to you, and through 
you to those countless nameless heroes who have made this country 
free!” 

Bland raised a hand, palm outwards, and also raised his voice; 
it boomed through the room. At first Dawlish felt nauseated, but 
that sensation disappeared in a feeling of genuine surprise, for this 
man was serious, if not sincere. His whole manner suggested that 
he believed that by such talk he would worm himself into Dawlish’s 
good graces. Dawlish would have preferred to show him that he 
was wrong; but obviously he might be better advised to pretend 
to glow with satisfaction. So he murmured some fatuity, and 
Bland teamed. 

“Believe me, sir, I understand that you do not like publicity. 
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I appreciate your shyness. No man of your renown likes it to be 
said, so baldly, that he is what he is. I appreciate and sympathize 
with your natural desire to allow those things to remain unsaid, 
but I consider it my duty as a citizen, Major Dawlish, to express 
my feelings in no uncertain way.” 

“Nice of you,” murmured Dawlish. 

‘ ‘ Duty is duty, and it is a double duty when it is also a pleasure, ’ ’ 
crowed Bland. “Well, sir, here I am, and you will be curious as 
to the purpose of my visit. You probably guess, being a shrewd 
man, that I did not come only to express my appreciation of your 
services to our wonderful country.” He looked roguish. “Mind 
you, Major Dawlish, I would consider myself justified in coming 
with that purpose only in mind. If I went out without another 
word, I would consider my time well spent. However, there are 
other matters. It is easy to talk of heroism, easy to say that a man 
has done his duty by his country and deserves well of it. Seeing 
that he does well is a different matter.” Bland hesitated, stepped 
across the room, and sat down, uninvited. He took out a fat gold 
cigarette-case encrusted with diamonds; and the letters which 
the diamonds formed were ‘ A.L. * It was not surprising that everyone 
who had seen that cigarette-case remembered the initials. Dawlish 
could hardly take his eyes off it. If the jewels were genuine, and he 
thought they were, it was worth at least five thousand pounds, per¬ 
haps much more on the inflated values which were still current for 
precious stones. 

Inside the case were fat cigarettes. 

“Will you accept a cigarette, Major Dawlish?” 

“I prefer a pipe,” said Dawlish. 

“Then please do not omit to smoke it out of consideration 
for me,” said Bland. “True, I am not a pipe-smoker, but I admit 
that some men, and you are a fine example of such men, can do so 
and thus give an impression of manliness which is most becoming. 
Of course, you would be a man who smoked a pipef What tobacco 
do you smoke. Major Dawlish?” 

“A flake from Romm’s,” said Dawlish, surprised into answering. 

“Ah! You have an epicure’s palate, I perceive.” Bland lit 
his cigarette, rolled it from one side of his mouth to the other, and 
then went on:' “But to get to business, Major Dawlish! Why have 
I come?” He leaned forward, earnestly, and his voice dropped al¬ 
most to a whisper. “I have come, my dear sir, to discharge a debt 
which I, as a citizen of this country, owe to you and such men as you. 
You may have perceived that some steps have been taken to alleviate 
the condition of the working classes. True, some people may be 
of the opinion that we have gone too far, that the social security 
measures do, in fact, sap the energy, the enterprise, the eagerness of 
the working class to work. Do you subscribe to that opinion, Major?” 

“I have yet to learn that the certainty of a full stomach for the 
rest of one’s life stops a man from putting his best into his work,” 
said Dawlish. 
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“So! You see the point of view of the worker! Excellent! 

I am delighted. ’ ’ Bland would probably have professed to be equally 
delighted had Dawlish expressed the opposite point of view. ‘' Now, 
sir, let me proceed. I feel that you have deserved well of your 
country and its people. I have, therefore, come to offer you a post, 
which is not onerous, and the duties of which might well be described 
as light, but which is undoubtedly remunerative. Gone are the 
days, Major Dawlish, when a man had to be a member of the Upper 
House, among which I number many friends and acquaintances, 
or else a Member of Parliament, to be offered* positions on the 
boards of public companies. In short, I consider that you, of all 
people, have earned some reward for your labours. Will you 
accept. Major Dawlish, a position on the board of my company.” 

Dawlish gaped. 

“You are astonished,” said Bland. “I know only too well 
that you have learned to expect to be cold-shouldered. While some 
have been feathering their nests, you have been fighting—not on 1 * 
the battle fronts, but fighting at the risk of your life. Those people 
now consider that you are, perhaps, not a man of commerce. They 
may think that you have not the agility of mind to cope with the 
intricacies of high finance. You have served them well; now, you 
can be forgotten. But 1 am not so callous. I wish to offer you 
comfort and security for the rest of your life. The post which I 
offer you carries with it a salary of five thousand pounds a year! 
That is a handsome sum, but it need not be all, Major Dawlish. 
Mine is a parent company. There are others and there will be more. 
You may, if you so desire, join the boards of others. In all cases 
the salaries will be commensurate with the responsibilities which 
such positions carry. However, for a start—one post, one salary. 
Well, Major Dawlish 1” His beam was so expansive that Dawlish 
could see the glistening tip of his tongue behind his shining teeth. 

“You are extremely good,” murmured Dawlish. 

“Nonsense, sir, nonsense! You have earned it! You will, 
perhaps, wish to know what company I control. That is natural. 

I have brought with me some papers which you can study at your 
leisure. He placed a fat envelope on the side of his chair. “I can 
also offer you the names of some of the highest in the land, Major 
Dawlish, the highest in the land, as references. They will assure 
you of my goodwill, my reputation, my honesty. I seek only to 
serve!” 

Bland inclined his head, the nearest he could get to bowing in the 
chair. 

“I would like to look through the papers,” murmured Dawlish. 

“As I said, sir, at your leisure. I should add one word of 
warning, For reasons which you will readily understand and which 
I need not elaborate, I wish to fill the vacant position on the Board 
quickly. By this weekend, in fact. After all, I owe some responsi¬ 
bility to my fellow-directors! May I ask you for a decision by 
Friday—it is now Wednesday?” 
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“Yes,” said Dawlish. 

‘ ‘ A thousand thanks, Major Dawlish! You are more than good. 
May I say how much I appreciate the kindness which has prompted 
you to listen to me, a complete stranger? I am grateful. I am 
determined at all costs to make sure that you have your just reward. 
You are a married man, I believe, Major Dawlish.” 

“Yes,” repeated Dawlish. 

“So I understand. I believe, also, that your wife is most charm¬ 
ing. How fortunate you are, Major Dawlish. How delighted she 
will be when you find that you can afford, perhaps more readily 
than you had ever hoped, to heap the glittering adornments of this 
world upon her. Not every woman is so fortunate as to possess the 
grace of figure which is your wife’s. Such grace should be adorned 
with the best that this world can offer. It is an added pleasure 
for me to realize that I can assist in this, which I believe is your 
earnest desire. How much better. Major, than to feel that at some 
time in the future, perhaps soon, perhaps late, she might find herself 
unable to mix with the best people. Oh! One other thing! In the 
event, the unlikely event I am sure, of any distressing accident 
occurring to you, what a relief it will be for you to realize that she 
need not want!” 

“Why should I meet with an accident?” asked Dawlish. 

“My dear sir!” Bland looked distressed. He leaned forward 
and .gripped Dawlish’s hand in both of his; they were warm and 
soft, the skin silky. “Do not misunderstand me. Accidents are 
a curse of modern civilization! You will be the first to admit 
that. I deplore them—in fact when I have time I propose to turn 
my attention to the problem of lessening the dreadful toll that they 
take of human life. How many homes have been wrecked, how 
many parents bereaved of their little ones, how many little children 
have become orphaned, how many brave, resolute women have 
become widowed, by accidents! But my dear Major! I cannot 
understand why this has come into our conversation! I had, in 
fact, a very different thought when I mentioned the word ‘accident.’ 
Knowing something of your past and guessing something of your 
future, it occurs to me that you are a man who could quite easily 
find yourself in a situation where you might get hurt! How often 
you must have missed death by a hairsbreadth, Major! I seek 
merely to set your mind at ease—and your wife’s. For I am sure you 
shaie everything with her!” 

He withdrew his hands and took out a gold watch; it was fat, 
and there were diamonds on the back of the case. He stared at it 
in alarm. 

“My dear sir! I have taken up more than half an hour of your 
time! Forgive mel” He rose to his feet, and stood majestically 
above Dawlish, one hand outstretched. “Major Dawlish, this 
meeting has been a groat privilege. I am refreshed by contact with 
a man so fresh, so pure, a man who sets his standard so high, a man 
who sternly resolves, whatever the cost, to do his duty to his fellow 
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men. It has been most stimulating—in fact exhilarating, Major 
Dawlish. I merely wish to make quite sure that you are never 
forced by the circumstances of want to do things which would risk 
your life and unhappiness for your wife and little ones—little ones, 
perhaps, not yet with you but'already with their souls hovering about 
this material world, ready to bring joy to you and your wife. Major 
Dawlish, I give you my word—it has been a delightful encounter. I 
shall look forward to seeing you on our Board. I shall value your 
suggestions and criticisms. We need fresh blood! Believe me, I 
need fresh blood!” 

He gripped Dawlish’s hands again; and then he sprang up, bowed, 
turned, and hurried to the door. He was at the front door before 
Dawlish could catch up with him. He opened it, put on his hat with 
a flourish, raised a hand, and then went downstairs, with firm, steady 
tread. 

Dawlish stood gazing after him. So great was his astonishment 
that he was late in getting to the window, and was only just in time 
to see Bland drive away. 

* * * * * 

‘We need fresh blood,’ mused Dawlish, as he drove to Hindhead. 
‘So you want my blood, Algernon! ’ 

He admitted to himself that Bland’s visit had been disturbing. 
Even if he discounted the blandishments and the verbiage, there was 
something about the man which impressed him, a note of strength, 
confidence and determination. Bland had come with a set purpose, 
and believed he had achieved it. Dawlish had not yet opened the 
envelope he had left. It was in his pocket, and now and again he 
touched it. Most of the time he concentrated on speed, for he was 
anxious to complete hs much of the journey as possible before 
lighting-up time. He was still several miles from Godaiming, 
however, when dusk turned almost imperceptibly into darkness. 
The bright headlights coming in the opposite direction flickered 
and dazzled .him. Few cars passed him. He gave cyclists a wide 
berth, despite his preoccupation; he was a ‘natural’ driver. 

It was quite dark when he reached The Pines. 

The gates were closed, and he had to get out. The headlights, 
pointing upwards, showed the bare trunks of the pines, which 
looked thicker and taller in that garish light. The glowing eyes of 
rabbits and other creatures of the woods stared at him fixedly. He 
could hear nothing but the smooth ticking of the car’s engine— 
and yet he felt on edge. The lurking menace in those trees seemed 
greater, the shadows looked black. He had a feeling that if he 
could turn the light so that it showed the sides now hidden by the 
darkness, he would see men standing there, watching him closely. 

That was curious; from the very beginning, he had had that 
uneasy feeling that he was being watched, and yet he had found no 
4 1 evidence except that Trivett had sent a man to watch the flat. 
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Bland’s words kept recurring: */ want fresh blood.' Odd that 
the man’s flowery speech had left such an impression—almost a 
blood-chilling mark upon him. He had not been at ease from the 
moment Bland had left the flat. 

The house showed up, stark and uninviting. The brightness of 
the headlamps hid any light that came from the window. He 
switched them off and saw that the house was without light. The 
pale glow of the sidelights of the car made little impression on the 
darkness. He switched on the headlights again, brought the car 
to a standstill, and switched off the engine. There was no sound, 
and all he could see was the polished brass of the door and the 
reflection of the headlights in the windows. 

He pressed the horn; the low-pitched note made him start, in 
spite of knowing that it would come. The note faded, but there 
was no move, no sound, no sign that the house was occupied. 

Then suddenly a voice came from the side of the car. It was 
a soft, mocking voice, one he had never heard before. 

"Go on, Major Dawlish. Don't be afraid. Go on." 


CHAPTER SIX 

THE SILENT HOUSE 


Dawlish sat quite still. 

He did not even turn his head; he wanted to make the speaker 
think he had not been heard, wanted to tempt him to come forward 
so that he could be seen. He could see nothing on either side, but 
the voice came again: 

‘ ‘Be brave. Major Dawlish. There is nothing to fear. Go on, 
my friend, go on." 

Dawlish put his elbow on the handle of the door; it needed 
hardly a movement, and it was doubtful whether the speaker saw 
him. He got his legs free of the clutch and brake, and then exerted 
a little pressure on the handle. The door sagged open, but the 
safety catch prevented it from opening wide. There was a faint 
click, followed by another soft, mocking sentence. 

"Your wife is in there, Major Dawlish, with your new friends. 
Go on, my dear sir, go on.” 

Dawlish pressed again, then pushed the door open and flung 
himself out of the car. The headlights, reflected from the windows, 
cast a glow even behind the gar. He saw the figure of a man dis¬ 
appear among the trees and jumped towards it. The sound of 
footsteps came back to him and a soft, mocking laugh. He stood 
quite still on the edge of the trees, peering into the darkness, hearing 
no other sounds. Silence enfolded him; he stood rigid, as if pinioned 
by unseen arms. With an effort of will he turned, then heard the 
crack of a shot. It made him move swiftly, further into the dark¬ 
ness. The bullet struck the headlamp, which went out; the tinkling 
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and cracking of the falling glass disturbed the quiet. It soon 
stopped. A second shot struck the other lamp ; only the dim 
sidelights glowed, and he could no longer see the front of the house. 

He heard nothing more, but the soft voice seemed to be in his 
ears: “Go on. Major Dawlish." 

He put his right hand into his pocket; the cold steel of the 
automatic should have given him confidence, but it did not. He 
was angry with himself, and yet admitted that the episode had 
scared him. He took a step forward, half afraid that the attacker 
would shoot again; nothing happened. He switched off the side¬ 
lights, and the darkness was complete. Suddenly a gust of wind, 
springing as if from nowhere, stirred the trees and bushes with a 
soft, sighing sound. As that faded, he walked forward slowly, 
heading for the porch, confident that he could not be seen. He 
pressed the bell; if he knocked the gunmen would know where he 
was standing. 

There was no answer. 

He pressed again, keeping his finger on the bell-push. Nothing 
happened; he could not hear the bell ringing. He took his finger 
away, and seized the knocker, thundered on it and then stepped 
hastily to one side. The heavy blows reverberated loudly, fading 
only after a long time. No one answered the door. 

He turned the gun in his hand and brought the butt heavily 
against the coloured glass of the door panels. The crash echoed 
loudly. Glass tinkled on the floor of the hall, but when this stopped 
there was no other sound. He drew on a glove to protect himself 
against the broken glass, and groped inside for the door handle. 
The door opened. He pushed it wide, and stepped into the hall. 
Still there was no sound or sign of movement, and the hall was in 
darkness. He had no torch, but he struck a match, after stepping 
away from the door so that they could not shoot at him as he stood 
there. The electric switch was by the drawing-room door. He 
reached and pressed it, but nothing happened. 

In the fading light of the match, he saw that the bulb had been 
removed. 

He entered the drawing-room, groped for the switch, and tried 
again; there was no light. He struck another match. The curtains 
were drawn, and there were the embers of a wood fire in the large, 
old-fashioned grate. He bent down and put his hand near them; 
they were warm, 

He went to the telephone in the hall; no one answered his call. 
He replaced the receiver, and moved towards the kitchen door, 
trying to remember whether he had a torch in the car. He did not 
think so. The light in the passage leading to the kitchen would 
• not go on. -He made his way carefully down the runway which 
Harcourt had invented, and turned into the kitchen; that light, too, 
failed to come on. 

His box of matches was less than half full, but he had a lighter 
in reserve. He struck another match, and looked round the shelves 
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and the dresser, hoping to find a lamp; there was none, and there 
were no candles. He went into the wash-house, which struck cold 
and damp, and here on a shelf, in a paper packet, he found a dozen 
or more candles. The discovery put new spirit into him. He 
found three candlesticks, lit a candle, then put one in each of the 
sticks and lit them all. Then he took several chipped saucers from 
a dresser, melted some wax and stuck more candles on them. When 
he had eight in all, he put one in the middle of the kitchen, took 
one to the hall and left it there, put another in the drawing-room, 
went back for more, and placed a fourth at the head of the stairs. 

There was no draught, and the flames burnt steadily. 

He went back for the other candles, and took one with him to 
search the rooms, leaving four at the landing, so that a fairly bright 
light shone everywhere. 

He hardly knew what he felt. 

Anxiety mingled with dread for Felicity. Bland’s cry: */ want 
new bloodr ‘Go on, Major Dawlish, go on—your wife is in there.’ 
—the words echoed with his footsteps as he went from room to room. 
He counted eight rooms on the first floor; all were empty. There 
was a secondary staircase, but the rooms above also were all empty, 
and none of them were furnished. Cobwebs hung in corners and at 
windows which had been painted black, for black-out. 

In two of the top floor rooms there was an unmistakable smell 
of oil. He stood in the middle of the rooms, sniffing; there was no 
doubt about the smell, and he felt a new alarm, lest the rooms 
had been soaked in oil ready to be set on fire. He hurried down¬ 
stairs again, but could smell nothing there. No one would think 
of starting a fire in the top rooms; it was probable that the rooms 
had once been used for storing oil. He remembered that there 
was a camouflaged hut and barbed wire outside; the house had 
presumably at some time been taken over by the Army, and that 
probably explained the oil storage. That eased his mind, but he was 
still keyed up; he had not yet searched the downstairs rooms, and 
his hear t was beating fast as he hurried down the stairs, past the 
candles which fluttered in his wake, and searched the ground floor. 

All the rooms were empty. 

There were two pantries, he remembered, both near the kitchen. 
They were his last hope. He opened the first door; shelves, a sink, 
and some preserving jars were all he saw. He stood outside the next 
pantry, and his hand was unsteady on the handle. Then he flung 
open the door. 

No one was there. 

Something glistened in a corner. He went nearer, and saw a 
heap of electric light bulbs. The plug above his head was bare; 
he put in a bulb, then switched on the light; he was dazzled by the 
glare. 

Determinedly, trying to get his thoughts in order, he went 
from lighting point to point, putting in the bulbs and switching on. 
The house was soon a blaze of light. He even put bulbs in the 
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disused top floor rooms, but when he thought he had finished, he 
had one bulb left. He walked downstairs again. There was no 
longer any sense in trying to search by himself; the grounds would 
have to be combed, and the police were needed. He stood near the 
useless telephone, wondering if he could find out where it was cut, 
and repair it. Then he caught a glimpse of an empty light socket 
at the far end of the hall, where a door led to the back garden. 
He walked towards it, and put in the bulb; when the light was on he 
saw another door, leading to a cupboard under the stairs. 

It was locked. 

He took out a penknife, opened a blade, and worked at the lock. 
It was an old-fashioned one, quite strong but not difficult to force. 
It clicked back. He hardly dared to hope, but was filled with 
fear of what he might find when he opened the door . . . 

There was Felicity, sitting against the wall; Harcourt, in his 
chair, pushed along so that his head was bent to avoid the stairs; 
Linda, sitting opposite Felicity. All were bound and gagged, but 
their eyes were open. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


WARNING 

They had been put there before dark; three men had entered the 
house by the front door and surprised them in the kitchen, and they 
had not been able to defend themselves. They had not been roughly 
handled, and the bonds, although secure, were not unduly tight. 
Their mouths were sore and dry, but there was nothing savage about 
the way they had been gagged. All of them were stiff and not a 
little frightened, and when they were in the kitchen and DaMish 
was putting on a kettle—The Pines had gas—there was a brittle 
gaiety, born of relief, in all of them. They began to talk at once, 
Felicity leading, Harcourt putting in a word here, Linda supporting 
them eagerly. They gave widely differing descriptions of the men 
who had attacked them. 

Hot tea, and then a snack meal of bread-and-butter, baked beans, 
toast and tinned fruit, put them all in a better humour, and the 
effect of their ordeal began to wear off. Dawlish, who had not been 
himself for the first ten minutes, felt warmed and relieved, and his 
smile was more natural. 

At last, Harcourt said: 

“Well, we’ve spent enough time on saying what happened— 
does anyone know why ?' ’ 

“Scare motive,” said Dawlish. “Warning, in fact. ‘Don’t 
stay here, for this is an earnest of what is to come, and next time 
we shall not treat you so gently.’ I don’t think there’s much doubt 
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about that," he added, "and I’ll say this for them—they had me 
scared, too. Still, we should be all right for a day or two now.” 

"I can’t see why,” said Linda. 

Relief had also brought a lessening of the tension which had 
possessed her earlier in the day. She was gayer and more natural, 
and seemed even more beautiful. She made Felicity look plain, 
but there was something about the set of her lips and the expression 
of her eyes which made them alike—perhaps a likeness of 
temperament rather than of feature. 

"Well,” said Dawlish, "having warned us, they’re likely to 
give us time to take heed of the warning. Twenty-four hours, I 
imagine, is the least we shall get. To-morrow we shall probably 
get another letter from your Mr. Smith, with peremptory instructions. 
None of these tricks are particularly original, you know—unusual, 
perhaps, but hardly new.” 

"They’re new in my experience,” said Harcourt. 

“I think we can assume that Smith has read all the best text¬ 
books,” said Dawlish, with a grin. “I wonder what they’ll do 
when they see the advertisement—have you put it in, Simon?” 

"Yes,” said Harcourt, “at least, I posted it to-night. The 
paper comes out to-morrow afternoon, so the twenty-four hours 
won’t be up by then.” 

"They’ll probably give us more grace,” said Dawlish. 

"You’re incredibly matter-of-fact about it,” said Linda. 

Dawlish smiled. 

"You’re not doing so badly yourself! Let’s forget the business 
as much as we can. I’ve not been inactive, and my friends are 
coming along to help—they’ll be here officially in answer to the 
advertisement, of course.” He gave them descriptions of Redfern 
and Jeremy, but did not mention Trivett or the visit from Algernon 
L. Bland. He wanted to talk to Felicity—who would have brought 
Trivett’s name into the conversation had she thought it wise—but 
it was little past ten o’clock, and after the excitement he expected 
Harcourt and Linda to make a late night of it. It was Harcourt 
who began to yawn. Now that the stimulus of rescue was over 
he looked pale, as if the experience had taken a lot out of him. 

"It’s time you went to bed,” said Linda, practically. 

“I won’t be sorry for a nap,” admitted Harcourt. “I can’t 
stand the pace like I used to.” He seemed pathetically helpless, 
and did not appear to have the strength to wheel himself out of the 
kitchen. The contrast between his manner then and his greeting 
in the afternoon made Felicity frown as Linda pushed his chair 
out of the room. 

"We’ll wash up these things,” she said. 

They did so in silence. Dawlish dropped a plate, which crashed 
into many pieces and made Felicity jump. They remained silent, 
and Dawlish realized how deeply this had affected Felicity. The 
making of deep depression was in the air. How far was he justified 
in taking risks with her, whether she were cheerfully prepared to 
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face them or not? His more recent adventures had been directly 
connected with his work for Intelligence; this was not, and there 
was not the remotest likelihood of him being directed to the job by 
his office. 

“I suppose,” he said as he wiped the last plate, “we should 
have stayed away.” 

She stared at him in astonishment. 

“Away from here, after what we know now I” 

“But-” he began, bewilderedly. 

“Darling, you’re losing your nerve,” said Felicity, but she 
hugged him. “It’s my fault, of course, I’m as glum as can be. 
Pat, in that beastly cupboard, tied up as we were, I sensed something 
of what this means to Simon.” She spoke as if Harcourt were an 
old friend. “I can’t explain how, but the impression I got was 
this: if he were a fit man, if he had not crashed, he would go bald- 
headed for this man Smith, in much the same way as you would do. 
Now he is eating his heart out with the fear that he will lose. If 
he does, he will be quite sure that it’s because of his injury. It 
will convince him that he’s worthless, to himself and to Linda. 
Linda realizes it, that’s why she is fighting. I don’t think they’re 
holding anything back. I tried by all the guileless ways I know 
to find out if there is anything more, after you telephoned, but I 
drew a complete blank. In spite of what happened to-night, in 
spite of what’s gone before, the violence or threat of it is a secondary 
thing to Simon and Linda. Irs his fight; much more depends on it 
than keeping the house. Pat, we must see them through, and-” 

When she stopped, but stared at him, he said: 

“And what, my darling?” 

“Pat, will you try to find a way of making it seem as if the prime 
mover in stopping Smith is Simon? Try to make sure that he plays, 
or appears to play, some really important part. Talking about 
giving him back his self-respect is one thing, but this is much deeper 
than that. I really think it will decide whether he wants to go on 
living or not. I—I learned a little about him from Linda. He 
lived for sport before the war—he was really good. Anything 

active suited him, and now-” she broke off. “You will, Pal, 

won’t you?” 

“Putting him right with himself is dependent on putting the 
whole thing to rights,” said Dawlish. “If we can do that, we’ll 
manage him!” He squeezed her waist. “So I’m losing my 
grip, am I?” 

“Don’t be a brute. What did Trivett have to say?” 

“Nothing compared with what Smith had to say when he called 
on nje after Trivett had gone, ’ ’ said Dawlish, and Felicity was still 
staring at him wide-eyed when Linda came back, to announce that 
Simon was already in bed. She also was looking tired, but before 
they left the kitchen, and after a moment of rather strained silence, 
she said abruptly: 

* ‘ Mr. Dawlish—save him for me. ’ ’ 
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She turned and hurried out. 

Felicity knew what room had been set aside for them, and soon 
she was undressing in front of the mirror, while Dawlish felt the 
huge double bed. “H’m, feathers,” he said. ‘‘Not bad. Darling, 
have I told you lately how lovely you are when your arms are up and 
you’re fiddling about with the loose hair at the back of your neck? 
That moment before you put on the ugly-fying hair-net is quite the 
best of the day. Ugh! ” he added, as she slipped the net on. * ‘ My 
my, let’s turn out the light!” 

‘‘I haven’t creamed my face yet. Stop burbling, and tell me 
what you mean about Smith.” 

“Algernon L. Bland, not Smith, but the same man.” 

“He really called to see you?” 

“You should have been there,” said Dawlish, but there was a 
thoughtful note in his voice, and although he was smiling he was 
not amused. “It was an experience I shan’t forget in a hurry. 
He’s one of those men difficult to describe—oh, not in appearance.” 
A few graphic sentences sketched for her Bland’s appearance and 
his love of jewellery. “No, the man himself is the trouble. He 
half meant all he said—he probably doped himself into believing 
that he did mean it. Homes for heroes, rewards for valour, what 
a wonderftil fellow I am. Nauseating, yes, ’ ’ he added, as Felicity 
stopped putting cream on her face and turned to stare at him. ‘ ‘All 
that, and rribre, and yet he believed that there was a chance of it 
having an effect on me.” He went into more detail. “That was 
bad enough; I thought that he had discovered that I was taking an 
interest in Harcourt, and was trying an elaborate way of bribing 
me into withdrawing. Then he started slinging in his threats. 
Much talk of possible accidents, my reckless way of living, my poor, 
widowed wife, my helpless children to be—it was tear-making in 
the worst possible way,” added Dawlish. “Like a play which is 
supposed to be serious and develops into farce, when one can’t 
laugh—one hasn’t the heart because the actors and the author 
really tried with it. You know the kind of embarrassing thing I 
mean. That was Algernon Bland. Then his threats, although 
well wrapped up, grew wilder. He wanted new blood—and, believe 
it or not, I can’t get the way he said that out of my mind. In his 
way he is an artist—like the man in the grounds who made good 
capital out of the darkness when I came back here. They are 
dever people. Bland is something more. I think he’s blinded 
by his own vanity. He probably thinks he has a mesmeric effect 
on people; on some he doubtless has. I wonder whether he has 
tried this business on other people, ’ ’ 

“What business?” demanded Felicity. 

‘ ‘ Sorry, I was vague. The thank-you-for-being-so-brave, here- 
is-a-fat-salary-with-a-dummy-post-on-the-board idea. I mean, 
supposing he is going round to men who have won medals, and 
asking them to act as guinea pigs on his company or companies? 
A V.C. has pulling power, you know. Publicity value. And a 
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man who seems to be exerting himself to acknowledge their war 
service would gain some public support.” 

‘‘Aren’t you going a bit too far?” asked Felicity. 

‘‘Probably,” said Dawlish with a sudden grin. ‘‘A notion, 
that’s all. That reminds me, I haven’t looked at the papers he gave 
me. Hand them to me, sweet—they’re with my wallet.” 

Felicity took the wallet out of his coat pocket for he was already 
in bed. There was a bedside lamp, and she switched off the one 
over the dressing-table. He was reading intently, and after a few 
minutes, looked round at her. 

‘‘Warm enough?” he asked, vaguely. 

‘‘Feathers are always warm enough,” said Felicity. “What 
have you found?” 

“An apparent clue,” said Dawlish. “The company is the 
Merrick Estate Company Limited. Housing contractors and 
general builders. I haven’t heard of it, but apparently it was in 
being before the war. New shares are being issued, but there’s 
nothing surprising in that. It has Government authority, and 
according to the fist, a number of useful contracts. It has all the 
appearance of being a genuine, going concern—and on its Board 
of Directors there are three men unknown but for one thing: each 
won the Victoria Cross.” 

Felicity said, with a catch in her breath: 

* ‘ Pat, you ’re uncanny! ’ ’ 

“No,” said Dawlish. “It was an association of ideas. He 
talked as if he were on a public platform, and had rehearsed it all 
before. No man could have mastered the piffle he drooled at me 
without having studied it pretty carefully. I had a strong impression 
that he had said it all before. It was an easy step from there to 
seeing a possible reason for it. This is a job for Trivett—although 
Trivett doesn’t know anything against the gentleman, except that 
he is known to be an associate of rogues and suspected persons, to 
coin a phrase.” He tucked the prospectus and papers away, and 

switched off the light. “I think-” he began, and 1 then broke 

off. “Confound it, I haven’t opened a window.” 

He did not feel talkative; he lay thinking for some time after 
Felicity’s even breathing told him that she was asleep. That was 
one of the great merits of Felicity; she did not try to force him to 
answer questions, she let his mind run at will, knowing that when 
he had formed a theory which was likely to meet the case, he would 
talk freely. 

He wondered how Tim and Tom were getting on. 

He wondered if Harcourt were asleep, and if not, what torment 
he was enduring. 

He wondered whether there were many men in the grounds. 

He went to sleep, and was not disturbed that night. 

* * * * » 

A letter came by the first post, which reached The Pines a little 
after eight o’clock. There was nothing for Harcourt or Linda, 
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only a typewritten one for Dawlish. He opened it in the hall, having 
picked it up from the floor, and he was fairly sure what he would 
find. It was even more brief than he had expected, had no address, 
and was unsigned. 

You cannot wish to invite trouble. Tell Harcourt to sell, 
and leave him. The house must be empty by Saturday afternoon. 

' * That gives us a day or two, ’ ’ said Dawlish aloud. 

“What gives us a day or two?” asked Felicity, suddenly coming 
from the kitchen. “Breakfast is ready—what’s that, the 
post?” 

“Yes, as expected,” said Dawlish. “I can’t realize that there’s 
nothing from urgent estate agents.” He showed her the note, 
and added: “We mustn’t forget to see Four Ways again to-day, 
we don’t want to lose that place—or have you had second 
thoughts?” 

“I think we ought to go over this mornin g ,” said Felicity, 

“We could telephone.” 

“There’s no reason why we shouldn’t go out for armour,” 
said Felicity. “It isn’t likely that we’ll have any trouble until 
Saturday afternoon.” 

“No,” said Dawlish. “The weekend is zero hour for a lot 
of things, isn’t it? Including my acceptance or rejection of Bland’s 
offer. If I accept,” he added, thoughtfully, “I might be able to 
find out something by sitting on the Board. I’ll have a word with 
Bill about that.” He kissed her forehead unexpectedly. “What’s 
for breakfast?” 

“Bacon and eggs,” said Felicity. 

* ‘ Lead me to it, ’ ’ urged Dawlish, ‘ ‘ we don’t want it to get cold. ’ ’ 

When he showed the others the letter, the effect was what he 
had expected and hoped; they were cheered up by the prospect of 
a brief period of armistice until the enemy saw what they proposed 
to do. Even before that, both of them had been brighter and more 
cheerful. A good night’s sleep had refreshed them, and Simon 
was much more like the man who had greeted Dawlish—except that 
now there was less evidence of strain. 

“You don’t know what a relief it is to have you here,” he 
confided. “I didn’t think there would be a ghost of a chance of 
getting you, but Linda was sure you had a kind heart.” 

“Never mind my heart,” said Dawlish. “We’re going out for 
an hour—can we give either of you a lift into Haslemere?” 

“I have to hire a special taxi when I go out,” said Harcourt, 
“but Linda will like the chance, I expect. I can’t understand the 
woman,” he added, with a grin at Linda. “Every morning she 
disappears about half-past nine, and doesn’t get back much before 
lunch-time. I think she has a secret passion.” 

"I’ve told you a thousand times that I go to the W.V.S. office,” 
said Linda, “and it’s only four mornings a week.” There was an 
edge to her voice, and her colour was high. Harcourt did not seem 
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to notice that, however, and in a few minutes they were washing up, 
prior to leaving. Harcourt showed no nervousness at being left 
alone; on the contrary, he seemed to welcome it, as if it helped him 
to feel that he was not dependent on someone else being at hand all 
the time. 

“Where is the W.V.S. office?” Dawlish asked, as they entered 
the High Street. The pavements were already thronged, and 
there was some traffic. 

“Just round the corner,” said Linda. 

Dawlish turned into the broad High Street of Haslemere, the 
most charming and spacious part of the town, where cars were 
parked in the middle of the roadway and shops were already doing 
a brisk trade. One, with W.V.S. painted on the facia board, appeared 
to be closed. Linda got out, waved, and hurried to the door. 
Dawlish let in the clutch, but spoke as he did so. 

“I’m going to take the car into a garage to get the headlamps 
repaired,” he said. “Slip back and see where Linda goes, will 
you.” 

Felicity shot him a startled glance, but as he pulled up outside 
a garage, she hurried out and walked back along the pavement. 
An alert-looking man in overalls greeted Dawiish, who pointed out 
the damage to the headlamps. He saw the man’s expression 
change, and met a sharp, inquiring gaze. 

“How did that happen, sir?” 

“I was shot at,” said Dawlish, briefly. “Keep it under your 
hat until this afternoon, will you?” 

He left the man gaping, but had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had killed dangerous speculation. Whether the man would 
keep silent for a few hours was doubtful; Dawlish decided to tele¬ 
phone the police from Four Ways. He sauntered along the High 
Street, and met Felicity turning the corner. As she drew up she 
gave a quick, helpless smile. 

“You’ll never stop surprising me,” she said. ‘*‘1 thought 
you were crazy, but she-” 

“Left the W.V.S. shop and went along to Surrey Studios, Ltd., 
Photographers,” said Dawlish, with a grin. “No, my sweet, don’t 
stand in the middle of Haslemere gaping, you’ll have everyone 
looking at us! Shall we walk to Four Ways, or hire a car?” 

“I don’t mind,” said Felicity, meekly. 

“Then we’ll walk.” 

Once they had started, walking easily and with long strides. 
Felicity returned to the subject of Linda and demanded to know 
how Dawlish had guessed that she had gone to Surrey Studios. It 
was simple, said Dawlish. At The Pines there was an obvious 
shortage of money. Both Harcourt and Linda had said so, indirectly. 
Linda had given up her work in a Fleet Street photographic agency, 
but doubtless preferred to earn a little. 

“So it occurred to me," said Dawlish, “that she was doing 
part time work, and a studio would be the most likely place. She 
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coloured up and snapped when Harcourt reproved her for going 
out so often, and as we turned the corner she looked at the studio 
as if she were afraid of being seen by someone there.” 

Felicity looked straight ahead of her. 

‘‘I wish you weren’t a bom observer,” she said. 

“Peace and quietness forever off the agenda,” said Dawlish. 
“Oh, I doii’t know. We’ll have to find a way of settling it sooner 
or later; it always keeps cropping up, doesn’t it?” 

“Go on, finish what you were going to say—that I say one 
■thing one minute and another the next." 

“Let’s say you feel one way one minute and another the next,” 
said Dawlish, quietly. 

She squeezed his arm and gave him a radiant smile. 

“Bless you. Ignore me, Pat! It’s a glorious morning, and 
this countryside is lovely.” 

The air was crisp; only a few wispy clouds speckled the sky, 
and the sun made meadows and hedgerows bright and gay. There 
was little common land along that road, which had once been almost 
wholly gorse and fern, and ploughs and harrows were busy. Tractors 
were moving slowly, as if the quiet, methodical ways of the country 
had triumphed over the machine, shackling it so that its speed was 
checked. They reached cross-roads and from there took the road 
that led upwards to Alum Village with copses and thickets on either 
side. Dawlish, who had noticed the time in Haslemere, glanced at 
his watch as they came within sight of the church tower. 

*‘Half-an-hour exactly,’’ he said. “Not bad going.’’ 

They turned down a narrow lane, at the end of which was a 
signpost with the name “Four Ways,” and came upon the house, 
which faced south and looked delightful. A modern builder had 
captured the simple beauty of Georgian architecture. Yet Dawlish 
frowned. Outside was a Lanchester, with a chauffeur standing at 
the door; the sun glistened on the highly polished coachwork. 

“Visitors, so early,” he said. 

“I hope we haven't lost it,” said Felicity. 

“I don’t believe they’ll sell it over our heads,” said Dawlish, 
looking hard at the Lanchester, “but I think 1 recognize that 
car.” 

“Who owns it?” asked Felicity. 

“I won’t guess,” said Dawlish. He nodded to the chauffeur 
and approached the house. The front door was ajar.. They could 
see through the leaded panes of the windows that the Owens, the 
pleasant man and wife, were inside, but not until Dawlish went 
close and peered in from the side did he see the third person there, 
and he gripped Felicity’s arm tightly. 

“Who is it?’? she asked in an urgent whisper. 

“The man who wants to make the country fit for heroes to 
live in,” said Dawlish. “Our Algernon L. Bland. He’s got a 
good Intelligence Service, hasn’t he? I don’t think he wants us to 
live so near The Pines 1 ’ ’ 


0 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
MR. BLANDS BIDS HIGH 

None of the people inside the room noticed Dawlish. He turned 
quickly away and looked at the chauffeur, who pretended to be 
interested in the view. Dawlish stared for so long that at last the 
man turned and faced him. He was going red under the collar. 
His uniform was of good cut and quality, and he was a middle-aged, 
powerful man, not bad-looking. 

Dawlish turned away. 

“Let’s go m unannounced,” he said. 

“Pat, we might upset the Owens.” 

“And we might put Bland out of countenance, which will be 
the greater achievement,” said Dawlish. “The Owens are all 
right, and we’ll tell ’em we rang but got no reply.” 

“If we’re going in, we’ll tell them the truth—later,” said 
Felicity. 

They could hear voices when they reached the hall, but the 
sitting-room door was closed and the words were not distinguishable. 
Dawlish glanced back over his shoulder. The chauffeur was moving 
from the car towards the window. 

“He’s going to warn his boss,” said Dawlish, and gave the 
sitting-room door a loud tap, opened it, and stepped in breezily. 
“Anyone about? I—oh, I am sorry!” 

The Owens turned to look at him, and he thought they looked 
relieved. Bland was standing in the far comer. He was dressed 
in a light grey suit with red and yellow herring-bone stripes, and 
looked ridiculously out of place. The sun, shining through the 
corner of a window, caught one cuff-link and made the diamonds 
sparkle. He stared, opened his little mouth, closed it again, and 
then stepped forward with both hands extended. 

“My dear Major Dawlish! What an astonishing coincidence! 
Fancy seeing you here, this morning! I can hardly believe my 
eyes, I really cannot! Is this your charming wife?” He seized 
Felicity’s hands. “My dear Mrs. Dawlish, let me express my great 
pleasure at this most fortunate fortuitous encounter! What a 
fortunate man Major Dawlish is! Major!” He dropped Felicity’s 
hand and stared at Dawlish, his mouth open. “Major, don’t tell 
me that you learned I was here and hurried to tell me that you have 
accepted my offer? It is the kind of thing which one might expect 
from such a man as you, but —is that what happened?” 

“No,” said Dawlish, smiling. “I came to buy a house.” 

. “You came to-” Bland faltered. “You came to buy this 

house?” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. 

“I told you-” began Owen. 
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“Mr. Owen told me that he had given someone an option,” said 
Bland, earnestly, ‘ ‘ but I did not dream it was you. Major Dawlish, 
I know that 1 am taking further advantage of your generosity, but 
I hope—I hope very much indeed—that you have not set your heart 
on Four Ways. My own wife has fallen in love with it. From 
the particulars, of course; she has not had the good fortune to see 
it yet, but the moment I saw it from the outside, and realized what 
wonderful views it commanded, from the moment I stepped indoors 
and saw the elegance of the furnishing and decoration, I said to 
myself: ‘Belle, this is your home, the home you have dreamed about! ’ 
I even went so far as to offer Mr. Owen fifty per cent more than 
he had already been offered for it. Six thousand pounds, in short. 
I do hope that we shall not fall out over it, Major Dawlish.” 

“We-•’ began Dawlish. 

Bland completely ignored the interruption. 

‘‘It is a most embarrassing position, most," he boomed on. 
“If it were anything but this particular house, this dream residence, 
which will make Belle so happy, I would retire gracefully from the 
scene. In fact I would even advance you the money to meet the 
price of six thousand pounds, which, I am sure, Mr. Owen will 
insist on getting now that the offer has been made. I do hope you 
will understand that my insistence, my inability to withdraw, is not 
a personal issue between us. I only wish I could see a way in 
which we could circumvent these most awkward circumstances. 
I do, most assuredly.” 

Dawlish said: “My wife likes the house, too.” 

‘ ‘ How distressing! ’ ’ exclaimed Bland. * ‘ If only-’ ’ 

“But we can’t afford more than four thousand pounds,” said 
Dawlish, almost casually, “so that settles the deal, I’m afraid. 
I’m sorry that your wife and you don’t see eye to eye, Mr. Bland. ” 

Bland was startled. “I don’t quite understand you.” 

“It’s easy enough to understand,” said Dawlish. “If she were 
at one with you in wanting to make sure that those of us who have 
so splendidly done our duty were rewarded, I’m sure she would 
withdraw her interest in Four Ways.” He turned to beam at the 
Owens, who looked bewildered. He winked at them deliberately, 
and then looked back to Bland. “Perhaps at a later date you’ll 
be' able to convert her to your generous way of thinking, Mr. 
Bland.” 

Bland gulped. 

“I do assure you, Major Dawlish, that this grieves me—it really 
does. But a man’s first duty is to his wife and family.” There 
was a slight'pause; and into Bland’s eyes there sprang a glint which 
told Dawlish that here again was one of his discreetly veiled threats; 
the man was a pastmaster at them, for no one listening to him could 
have dreamed of what he was driving at. “You will agree, I am 
sure. I cannot disappoint my wife.” 

“But she hasn’t seen it!” cried Mrs. Owen. 

“I know that she would be terribly disappointed and deeply 
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hurt if I were to lose such a gem as this,” said Bland. ‘‘Major 
Dawlish, I beg you not to take umbrage. Mr. Owen is a business 
man, who understands the value of money, and-” 

“Would rather like a say in the disposal of his house,” Owen 
completed for him, tartly. ‘ * I told you when you came, Mr. Bland, 
that there was an option on the house until three o’clock this after¬ 
noon, and if Major Dawlish wishes to take up the option, the house 
is his.” 

Bland was dumbfounded. ‘ ‘ My dear sir! Two thousand pounds 
more is not a sum which you can cast aside. It is no trifle. It-’ ’ 

“Doesn’t interest me,” said Owen, curtly. 

‘ ‘ What an astonishing man 1 ’ ’ exclaimed Bland. ‘ ‘ I have never, 
in all my life, met a man who was prepared to throw aside in so 
cavalier a fashion an offer of such value. Come, sir! Think! 
Consider your duty to your wife.” 

“I am of the same opinion as my husband,” said Mrs. Owen. 

“It—it is unbelievable,” said Bland, “really unbelievable. 
Major Dawlish—you understand my circumstances, I am sure. 
My wife is a determined woman. I admit that if I go back to her 
and tell her that I have failed, she will not only be deeply hurt, but 
she will think that I have failed her. That is not a pleasant con¬ 
clusion for a wife to reach. May I ask you to withdraw your offer, 
out of the kindness of your heart, and allow me to buy the house?” 

“I’ve never heard anything like this,” said Owen. “Can’t 
you take no for an answer, Mr. Bland?” 

“In my experience everything is attainable, given the necessary 

determination,” said Bland, “and in this case-” he looked at 

Dawlish and his voice dropped. “Major Dawlish, I am quite 
serious. I wish to buy this house. Yesterday it was my very great 
pleasure to make you an offer which I should be most reluctant to 
withdraw. However-’ ’ 

“So you weren’t sincere,” said Dawlish, sadly. “That’s a 
pity. Still, we’re going to accept Mr. Owen’s most generous 
gesture—don’t you agree, Fel?” 

“I don’t like making them lose-’ ’ began Felicity. 

“Exactlyl” exclaimed Bland. “Your wife is right, Major 
Dawlish! She would feel conscience-stricken if she did anything 
which meant the loss of such a sum of money to these very charming 
people who, out of a mistaken sense of gallantry, are prepared to 
stand that loss. Let us talk no more about it.” He delved into 
his pocket and drew out a cheque-book. “I will pay you half of 
the money now, Mr. Owen, and the balance on the completion of 
the purchase. Is that satisfactory?’-’ 

Owen said: “If I’d wanted six thousand for the house, I would 
have asked for it.' If you offered me ten thousand, and Dawlish 
withdrew his offer, I wouldn’t sell it to you. I don’t like being 
rude, but I’m afraid I am too busy to talk any more about it.” He 
stepped to the door. “Good-morning, Mr. Bland.” 

Bland stared at him. 
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Mrs. Owen caught her breath, and Felicity clenched her hands; 
it was the first time Bland had shown any real sign of the malignance 
of which he was capable. He did not shift his eyes; it seemed as 
if he were trying to put the mesmeric powers of his gaze into 
operation, and so force Owen to change his mind. 

Owen’s voice grew shrill. 

“I don’t want to have to throw you out.” 

Bland opened his lips to speak, then changed his mind. He 
turned his gaze on Dawlish, who gulped and evaded it. There was 
a slight relaxation in Bland’s expression, a gleam of expectancy, as 
if he thought that Dawlish would, after all, change his mind. He 
waited. Dawlish turned his back and looked out of the window; 
his hands were by his side, the fingers twitching. 

Bland said: ‘‘I see you understand, Major Dawlish. I shall 
be at my club for the whole of this afternoon.” 

He bowed extravagantly to the others, and strode out. 

Before the front door had closed behind him the engine of his 
car started up. The chauffeur got out quickly, opened the door, 
and closed it on Bland. The car moved off, and Dawlish, Felicity 
and the Owens stood staring after it. Now that Bland had gone, 
Dawlish was smiling broadly, and his fingers were no longer twitching. 

“Nice chap,” he observed. 

“Nice!” exclaimed Owen. “He is a reptile! I wouldn’t let 
him have this place for a fortune! But Dawlish, what-” 

“It’s a very long story,” said Dawlish, “and as you’re leaving 
for India next week, it won’t affect you. Bland and I are having a 
little battle of wits.” 

“He scared you,” said Mrs. Owen, with great temerity. 

Dawlish grinned. “He thought he did, Mrs. Owen, and that’s 
just as well. I really wish we could explain more fully, but I can 
only say this—we’re both interested in a little mystery which centres 
at Hindhead, and he doesn’t want me on the doorstep, so to speak. ’ ’ 

Owen’s eyes were suddenly bright. 

“So you’re that Dawlish! I’d no idea! I—darling, don’t 
you realize who it is? Pat Dawlish, the-” 

“Spare my blushes,” said Dawlish hastily, “and tell her about 
it some other time. Seriously, you have been rather foolish, haven’t 
you? Two thousand pounds is a lot of money, and I don’t feel 
very happy about having made you lose it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Owen. “I don’t need it, and if it’s a,help 
towards dotting that gentleman, it’s worth it.” 

His wife appeared to agree with him. Although both of them 
were obviously hard put to restrain their curiosity, they concentrated 
on the business in hand. Dawlish and Felicity selected what 
furniture they were going to keep, which was most of it, and the 
Owens priced everything on the low rather than the high side. When 
the selection was over a maid brought in some coffee and biscuits. 
Sitting at ease in a chair which would soon be his, Dawlish sipped 
his coffee and said: , 
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“Now for the confession—we saw Bland from outside, and I 
didn’t ring, but just walked in. I wanted to take him off his guard, 
and that isn’t particularly easy.” 

“Are you sure you’re right to oppose him?” asked Mrs. Owen. 
“The way he looked at Maurice scaled me, even if it didn’t scare 
you. He—he looked to me as if he could be very dangerous.” 

“I think he is,” said Dawlish, “but not so dangerous as some 
people I’ve met. He didn’t say why he wanted to buy the house, 
did he? I mean, he didn’t give you a hint of anything at all?” 

“No,” said Owen. “1 thought you said he just wanted to 
keep you out of the district.’ 1 

“He does, but there might be something else. I wonder if he’s 
buying up other property in the district—a point to consider. Fell, 
we’ll look up the estate agents when we’ve a chance. That reminds 
me, may I use the telephone?” „ 

He put in a call to die Haslemere Police, and after some difficulty 
succeeded in speaking to the station superintendent. He soon 
learned that the garage man had reported the bullet-marks in the 
headlamps, but was relieved when the superintendent said: 

“I had a call from Mr. Trivett, of the Yard, Major Dawlish— 
and he told me not to be loo surprised if I heard from you. You 
are helping him, I believe.” 

“I’m trying to,” said Dawlish, fervently grateful to Trivett. 
“I don’t like poaching on your preserves, but-” 

“I shouldn’t worry too much about that,” said the Superinten¬ 
dent, ' ‘ but I would like a word with you in person, when you can 
arrange it.” 

“Yes, I’ll telephone for an appointment later,” said Dawlish. 
“If you’ve any influence with the garage, get them to do a quick 
job, will you?’ ’ 

The amiable Superintendent promised to do what he could, and 
Dawlish replaced the receiver and went back into the sitting-room. 
Felicity and Mrs. Owen were discussing curtains. Owen suggested 
a walk in the garden, which they had not yet seen, and strolled 
ahead with Dawlish. 

“I don’t know just what you’re up to,” he said, “but we shall 
be here until to-morrow, or we could even stretch a point and stay 
over the weekend. Can I help at all?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Dawlish, “but it would be a help if we 
could come in and out here, next week, as we liked. It’s asking 
rather a lot, I know, but-” 

“Nonsense! We shall have packed what we want to pack by 
to-morrow, and you may as well take it over as a going concern. 
I’m asking a brother of mine to arrange to sell off the oddments 
you’re not taking, but there’s no hurry—I’ll leave you Iris address,, 
and you can get in touch with him when you’re ready. ’ ’ 

“You’re very trusting,” murmured Dawlish. 

Owen laughed, i “I wasn’t joking when I said I realized who 
you were! Only.too glad to help. My brother will be looking 
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after my affairs for me. If you’ll just give me a chit confirming the 
deal, I’ll tell him to get busy.” 

As soon as they were back in the house, Dawlish wrote the con¬ 
firmation and paid a cheque on deposit. Then, when the Owens 
realized that they would have to walk back, they insisted on driving 

them. 

A few hundred yards out of Haslemere they saw Linda walking 
briskly towards Hindhead. It was half-past twelve, and Dawlish 
wondered what working hours she had at the studio. She squeezed 
in with Felicity and Mrs. Owen and Owen drove his passengers to 
the gates of The Pines. 

On the way back, Dawlish had begun to feel uneasy. He had 
taken it for granted that nothing would be done by Bland until 
Saturday, when his armistice expired, but Bland might have read 
into the battle for Four Ways the answer to his ultimatum, and 
might have decided on quick action against Simon Harcourt. It 
was a relief to see Harcourt sitting outside the kitchen window, with 
a typewriter on a small bedside table which was swung over his 
knees. 

‘‘Hallo, everyone,” he said, cheerfully. “I’m still scribbling. 
I’ve peeled the spuds, Lin, but I didn’t tackle the broccoli, that’s an 
expert’s job.” 

“You’re not going to cook lunch,” protested Felicity. “A 
cold snack will do.” 

“Lin prepared a casserole dish before breakfast,” said Harcourt, 
“and I put it in the oven at ten o’clock sharp. We feed well here!” 

The women hurried off to the kitchen, and as soon as they were 
out of earshot Harcourt’s expression changed. He looked sombre, 
and for a moment Dawlish thought that there had been some trouble 
during his absence. He was wrong; but he had proof that Felicity 
had not been wide of the mark when she had talked of the situation 
at The Pines, for Harcourt said abruptly: 

“Dawlish—did Linda go to the W.V.S.?” 

“Why, yes, she-” 

“Oh, she probably got out of the car there,” said Harcourt, 
“but I’ve an idea that she goes to work somewhere in the town. 
I don’t like it at all. I suppose I’ll have to lump it,” he added 
harshly. “We can’t really afford to live here, the upkeep is pretty 
high, but-” 

Dawlish said, gently: 

“Supposing she does do a job? She did in London, didn’t 
she? It’s no different from that.” 

“It’s a lot different," said Harcourt. “I wasn’t an expense 

then. She just won’t stop getting specialists to examine me, and 
insists on this and that—she’d work her fingers to the bone, I think. 
If there were only a way out of this place without'surrendering, I’d 
take it like a shot." 

“And for ever afterwards reproach yourself,” said Dawlish. 
“Look here, my friends are coming down and you may decide to 
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pick one or two of the other people who apply for apartments here— 
it could be made a profit-making business, couldn’t it? A kind 
of small private hotel, that-” 

• ‘With Linda doing all the work! ’’ 

“You’d have to get some staff.” 

“Anyhow, I can’t charge your friends.” 

“Now don’t be silly,” said Dawlish. “If I’d thought it wiser, 
they would have gone to a hotel and paid pretty heavily. They 
have to live, you know. Talk to Linda about it.” 

“She wouldn’t listen,” said Harcourt. 

Dawlish smiled. “Two stubborn people! I suppose you’ve 
a queer notion that Felicity and I—and our friends—are doing this 
as a Sir Galahad act. You’re wrong, you know. It’s meat and 
drink. Apart from that, Bland is a dangerous customer. You are 
probably only one of the victims. The police are doubtless interested 
in him—he isn’t a man who would have escaped attention altogether. 
This is one little part of the whole show, and you're performing a 
service by giving us a chance of tackling Bland over this particular 
place. You’ve already contributed a lot by holding out for so long. 
Supposing you’d done what most people would have done—sold 
out as soon as he made you the offer, or as soon as he began to get 
nasty? We would have been back several stages, wouldn’t we?” 

‘ ‘ I suppose there is something in that, ’ ’ said Harcourt. 

“There’s a lot in it. The police are interested in Bland,” 
Dawlish added. “I don’t propose to tell Linda, because she is so 
nervous about her brother, but the police know about Bland and are 
watching him.” 

“Great Scott!” Harcourt looked so surprised, without being 
alarmed, that Dawlish gave up once and for all the thought that he 
might have a secondary reason for wanting to avoid the police. 
“I’d no idea. You—you’re pretty well-known to the police, aren’t 
you?” ■> 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. 

“Have they-” Harcourt began, but a loud shout cut him 

short. 

It came from the drive, and Dawlish swung round, recognizing 
the voice and astonished at hearing it here. Standing on the drive 
and beckoning was Redfern, an untidy Redfern who looked as if he 
had been dragged through a thicket, for pieces of twig and leaves 
were adhering to his clothes and hair, and there was a scratch on 
his cheek. He beckoned again, and then disappeared among the trees. 

“Who on earth-” began Harcourt. 

“That’s one Of my^warriors,” Dawlish said. “I’ll be back.” 
He hurried down the drive, and when he glanced over his shoulder 
he saw that Harcourt was wheeling his chair after him, his face aglow. 
Felicity and Linda appeared at the window. Dawlish hurried on 
with his hand in his pocket about his gun, until he came to the spot 
where Redfern was standing, among the trees, peering downwards 
as if expecting someone else to appear. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

BARRY KEEN 

“What is it?” Dawlish asked briefly. 

“Barry Keen,” said Redfern. “We started work early this 
morning, and struck something. Pie left his flat in a hurry and mm 
this way—he was followed by some thugs. Tim’s about some¬ 
where, trying to head them off.” 

“Where’s Keen?” 

“Somewhere in the woods,” said Redfern. “He’s scared out 
of his wits. They’re after his blood all right; he’s frightened of 
being murdered—he got as far as telling us that.” 

“ How many are in the hunt?” 

“Three at least.” 

“They shouldn’t be hard to handle,” said Dawlish. He turned 
and looked over his shoulder. Harcourt was in the path, staring 
intently towards them. “There’s trouble,” he called out, “and 
someone may have a stab at the girls. Go back and lend them a 
hand, will you7 Oh—just a moment.” He hurried to the drive 
and put his gun in Harcourt’s hand. “That’ll be a help,” he said. 
“Don’t lose time.” As Harcourt, suddenly eager, turned his chair 
he added as an afterthought: “Can you get back on your own?” 

“Great Scott, yes!” exclaimed Harcourt. 

It was heavy going, but he managed it well enough. Dawlish 
waited until he was out of sight round a turn in the drive, and then 
rejoined Redfern, who was peering cautiously through the ugly 
trees. He was not hurt, and he seemed to be enjoying himself. 

“Any sign?” asked Dawlish. 

“Not yet. Why did you give your gun away, you ass? You 
might need it. I don’t think thdy’ll come up the drive,” Redfern 
added, “we’d better try to close in.” 

“Haven’t you any idea what part of the wood Keen is in?” 

“No. He came over a fence at the bottom, and disappeared. 
Tim was following the trio of thugs. Keen’s somewhere between us, 
together with the others. Keen would choose a place like this,” 
Redfern added, with a touch of bitterness. “What with the trees, 
ditches and folds in the ground, they can hide for a day without 
being seen." 

* ‘ So can Keen, ’ ’ said Dawlish, dryly. 

1 They made their way cautiously forward. _ Redfern would not 
behave in such a fashion unless he thought it possible that there 
would be shooting. He took advantage of all possible cover, and 
Dawlish followed his example. Both men made little sound; they 
were helped by the carpet of pine needles, but in any case they were 
expert at the craft of moving silently among trees. There were few 
other sounds, nothing which suggested that anyone else was in the 
place—until, suddenly, there came the crack of a shot. 
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“Left!” whispered Dawlish. 

' “A rifle,” said Redfern. “Not Tim’s automatic.” They made 
their way cautiously towards the left. Dawlish had no idea how far 
the trees stretched, and wished he had spent some time exploring. 
Five minutes passed without an incident, and then the crack of the 
rifle was repeated. It was still from their’ left, and much nearer. 
They edged towards it. Soon they were near a clearing; only a 
few small bushes and stunted trees grew in it, and it was completely 
enclosed by the older pines. There was a dip in the centre of the 
clearing, protected on three sides by a rise which was dotted with the 
sawn-off stumps of trees. As they drew within sight a third shot 
came. They saw a spurt of dirt from the ridge. The bullet rico- 
chetted and was lost in the earth not many feet in front of Dawlish. 

‘ * Stay here, Tom, ’ ’ he said. * 4 Watch for the flashes. ’ ’ 

Dawlish went back into the cover of the trees, moved round 
cautiously, and approached the clearing from a different angle. 
^Suddenly he caught sight of a man lying in the dip; he could just see 
his head and shoulders and the heels of his shoes. Two more shots 
rang out. One bullet struck the ridge within a few inches of the 
bowed head. 

This lime Dawlish saw the flash; the gunman was nearer. Swift 
upon it came the sharper bark of Redfern’s automatic. The shot 
brought two in reply, fired aimlessly into the trees, unlikely to do 
much damage. 

Dawlish was wondering whether Jeremy was so silent because 
he had been hit. The rest was obvious; the man in the dip was 
Barry Keen, and his assailants were trying to pick him off. Dawlish 
wasted no time in speculating on the daring of the attack. He did 
wonder for a moment whether it would have been wise to have told 
Harcourt to telephone the police and warn them that armed men 
were in the vicinity, but decided that he and Redfern should be 
enough to outwit the attackers. He felt a curious sense of satis¬ 
faction. No use blinding himself to the fact that he liked action 
of this kind; it was not only the excitement; it went deeper. 

He stopped thinking about it and edged towards the far side 
of the clearing. Redfern fired again, and this time brought no 
responding shot. Dawlish was farther away from the man in the 
dip. The fellow lay so still that he began to wonder whether he had 
been seriously injured already. He set that fear aside also, and at 
last drew within sight of the first of the men who were shooting. 
There was a fallen trunk of a tree, rotting with age, and the man 
was taking shelter behind it. He had a rifle with the barrel sawn 
off; that was probably why his shooting was mostly inaccurate. 
He fired again, after raising his head cautiously; almost simultan¬ 
eously there came an answering shot from Redfern, The man 
ducked; pieces of bark flew off the tree. 

“Nicely placed,” murmured Dawlish. 

There should be three men here; it was senseless for him to go 
forward at one of them when he might be attacked from the rear. 
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He worked further behind the sharpshooter, and then saw the others. 
One was sitting with his back abainst a tree, and his head was 
bandaged. His face looked pale from loss of blood. The third man 
was moving away from him, gun in hand. 

By the side of the injured man was a third sawn-off rifle. 

The uninjured sharpshooter joined his companion behind the 
tree, leaving the third alone. Apparently they felt fairly confident 
that they would not be taken from the rear. Dawlish smiled to 
himself as he continued to work his way towards the injured fellow. 
That he was badly hurt was obvious; his eyes were closed, and now 
and again his face twisted, as if in pain. Redfern was shooting a gain, 
but there was still no sound from Tim. 

Dawlish drew within a few yards of his quarry without being 
seen. The rest was easy. He stepped forward swiftly, and as 
the fellow opened his eyes and his lips, he reached him and thrust 
his hand over his mouth. This was no moment for sque am ish n ess; 
he clenched his other fist and struck the fellow on the side of the jaw. 
The blow knocked him out, but then it would have taken little to 
make him unconscious. Dawlish picked up his rifle and went for¬ 
ward cautiously. The two sharpshooters were still firing spas¬ 
modically at Keen, who stayed in the ditch. 

Suddenly a man said: “Stretch, gentlemen!” 

For a wild moment Dawlish thought someone had the draw on 
him—and then he saw Tim Jeremy, whose voice was remarkably 
shrill for him, coming from the cover of a tree and covering the 
couple with his automatic. They swung their rifles. Tim fired, 
and dodged. One man sprang to his feet, but Dawlish, wasting no 
time in words, went forward and swung the shortened rifle; the crack 
of the butt on the man’s skull sounded loud. The second man 
had a moment’s warning, saw that the situation was hopeless, and 
tried to rush between them. Tim stretched out a leg and tripped him 
up. Dawlish hit him on the side of the head, and he pitched forward. 
He did not lose consciousness, but rolled over, gasping with pain 
and putting up his hands as if to fend off another blow. 

“Is that the lot of ’em?” asked Dawlish. 

“Yes,” said Jeremy in his normal voice. “Nice show, Pat!” 

“I hope so,” said Dawlish. “Watch ’,em—there’s another not 
far away, he might have an automatic, though he’s pretty badly hurt 
and probably won’t use it.” He hurried towards the dip, further 
alarmed because Keen—if in fact it was Linda’s brother—did not 
stir. He called out: “All safe, young fellow!” 

There was no response. 

Redfern was coming from the other side, and they met above the 
man, who had not moved. Dawlish went down on his knees and 
lifted him, his head fell forward. Dawlish turned him over, but 
already there was blood on his hands; it came from a wound on the 
left side, a little below the shoulder. The pale face, the mouth 
hanging open, alarmed him. There was some resemblance between 
the youth and Linda; the same dark hair, the same good features. 
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except that in Barry’s case the chin receded a little, and even in un¬ 
consciousness there was a querulous look about his mouth. 

“Has he got it badly?” asked Redfern, in a low-pitched 
voice. 

* * Badly enough, ’ ’ said Dawlish. “Lend Tim a hand, will you? ’ ’ 
He unbuttoned Keen’s waistcoat, and foimd that it, as well as the 
shirt, was wet with blood. He opened the shirt, then cut it so that 
the wound was bared—it was just above the armhole of a silk singlet, 
and blood was still oozing sluggishly. He padded a handkerchief, 
pressed it gently on the bullet-hole, and secured it by buttoning up the 
waistcoat. Then, gently, he raised Keen in his arms. 

The others were behind him. Two of the men were now conscious 
and on their feet. Redfern was lifting the third, the injured man, 
who seemed unconscious. Dawlish led the way, finding the drive 
after ten minutes. Keen was already getting heavy. His head lolled 
back, and although he was still alive he was obviously on the danger 
list. Dawlish was wondering how to attract attention when he saw 
a figure move along the drive. It was Felicity, who came cautiously, 
and just behind her were Linda and Harcourt; Harcourl’s gun was 
pushed forward. 

“All safe!” called Dawlish, and he made them start. “I mean 
it,” he called again. “Linda, hop back and telephone for the 
doctor, will you? Tell him an ambulance might be needed. * * 

“Who’s hurt?” asked Harcourt. 

“I don’t know,” lied Dawlish. 

Linda went at once. Felicity came forward, and Harcourt 
wheeled his chair up, then caught sight of the man in Dawlish’s 
arms. His face, blanched, and his gun sagged. 

“Dawlish, that’s-” 

“Barry Keen,” said Dawlish with a wry smile. “I thought 
we’d gain a few minutes for Linda. Will you tell her, or shall we?” 

Harcourt gulped as he stared at the pale face. 

‘ ‘ It—it will be the very devil of a shock for her. ’ ’ 

“I’ll tell her,” declared Felicity. 

Before either of the others could speak, she hurried up the drive. 
By then they were joined by Redfern and Jeremy; Redfern still 
carrying one man, the others being herded along under the threat of 
Jeremy’s gun. Jeremy also had three sawn-off rifles tucked under 
his arm. The little cavalcade moved towards the house, with 
Harcourt silent and exdrting himself at the chair, when suddenly 
a deep voice called from behind them: 

“Here, you!” i 

Dawlish glanced over his shoulder. A policeman, red-faced and 
beaded with perspiration, was hurrying up the drive, wheeling a 
bicycle. In his free hand he held a truncheon. 

Dawlish smiled and said: “Simon, have a word with him, will 
you?” 

Harcourt stopped for the policeman, and the others hurried 
as best they could towards the house. As Dawlish entered the hall 
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Linda hurried out, white-faced. Obviously Felicity had lost no 
time in breaking the news. 

Linda did not lose her head. 

1 ‘Take him to Simon’s room,’ ’ she said. “1*11 get some things.* ’ 
She turned back to the kitchen, while Dawlish put Keen on 
Harcourt’s bed with his head raised a little. Redfem and Jeremy 
had commandeered the front room, and Dawlish was left alone 
with the injured man. 

He wished that he could make sure of being with Keen when he 
recovered consciousness, but the boy was too badly hurt to rely on 
first-aid; as soon as the doctor arrived he would have to be moved 
to hospital. Dawlish wondered what had driven him away from 
London, and on what score he had fallen out with Bland’s men. 
It was possible that he had at last revolted, and decided to risk being 
betrayed. 

There was no hope of him regaining consciousness in the im¬ 
mediate future. 

Dawlish stood aside when Linda and Felicity came in. Linda 
had obviously had medical training; she worked swiftly and com¬ 
petently, and Felicity handed her what she needed. Dawlish felt 
that his presence was superfluous, and had a feeling of anti-climax 
as he went to join the others. There was an even chance that Keen 
would die. If he did, all their efforts had been wasted, and there 
would be no chance of learning anything from him. There were 
still the prisoners, but even then there was little chance of being able 
to question them himself, for the police would soon be here in 
strength. He could hardly take one of them away for a private 
interrogation. That was the trouble, the police would not allow 
him to break regulations, and unorthodox questioning would be 
impossible. He felt, not for the first time, impatient with regula¬ 
tions. 

Harcourt was coming along the kitchen passage, talking to the 
constable. Apparently he had satisfied the man that there was no 
need for alarm, and as soon as they reached the hall he said: 

“There’s the telephone, constable. It works now.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Dawlish looked at the two conscious prisoners. They were 
well-dressed men, both of them untidy and, like Redfem and Jeremy, 
bearing evidence of their work in the woods. One looked more 
scared than the other—just such a man, thought Dawlish, as would 
give way quickly. Was it worth trying to slip in a few hurried 
questions before the police came? 

Then he saw the frightened man glance towards the window. 
Redfern was standing near it, Tim was nearer the door. Dawlish 
beckoned Redfern, who hesitated, as if he knew there was danger 
of one of them getting away if he left his point of vantage. He 
even put out a hand as if to touch the window, but Dawlish’s expres¬ 
sion stopped him. He moved across the room, and Dawlish said 
in a whisper: 
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“Get outside. If one of them makes a run for it, give him 
some rope, but don’t let him get far.” 

“But-” said Redfern. 

“Our prisoner, not the police’s,” said Dawlish. 

Redfern’s ugly face broke into a smile, and he hurried out. 
Dawlish turned towards the injured man, his back towards the 
others. The policeman came into the room importantly. 

“Tim-” began Dawlish. 

As Jeremy turned his head, the more frightened of the two 
prisoners made a rush for the window. Jeremy swung round, 
raising his gun; Dawlish knocked it aside as if by accident. The 
policeman shouted but the second prisoner rushed across his path. 
They collided as the first man climbed out of the window. 

‘ ‘ After him! ’ ’ roared Dawlish. * 1 Front door, Tim I ’ ’ 

He himself rushed to the window, and collided with the police¬ 
man. Rddfera was just in sight. The escaping man did not glance 
behind him, but sped towards the trees. Jeremy came into sight 
from the side of the house, running to cut him off. Redfern would 
tell him what the game was, Dawlish knew. There was a risk that 
their quarry would escape, but it was worth taking, and he felt 
more at ease as he backed away from the window and apologized 
profusely to the indignant policeman, who climbed out with some 
effort and lumbered in the wake of the others. 

In the hall Harcourl was sitting with his forehead wrinkled, a 
thunderous scowl on his face. He looked at Dawlish and then 
turned his head away. 

“If I could only get at the devils-” 

“We will, in time,” said Dawlish, “and we haven’t done so 
badly. Two prisoners for the police and one, with a bit of luck, 
for us—you’ll be able to try your hand at third degree!” He 
saw Harcourt’s face light up, not because of the promise, but because 
he saw what Dawlish meant. 

' ‘ Did you let him go? ” 

“Hush!” said Dawlish with a vast grin. “Never whisper the 
word I How far does the doctor have to come?” 

“He should be hero in a few minutes,” said Harcourt. 1 “Linda 
says he was in when she telephoned. Is Barry going to come 
round?” 

“It’ll be touch and go,” said Dawlish. “At least he showed 
that he wasn’t going to let them get at his sister, you know. A 
good point.” 

Harcourt flashed: ‘ ‘Nonsense! There isn’t an ounce of goodness 
in Barry. He’s a worthless scoundrel, and if he got away it was 
to try to save his own skin. If he had to bring trouble, why did he 
bring it here, of all places? I don’t mind admitting that I-” 

He broke off abruptly, for Linda was coming out of the down¬ 
stairs bedroom. She was pale, but she looked less harassed than 
she had been, and her first words brought relief to Dawlish, for 
she said: 
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“I think we’ll be able to save him, if the ambulance isn’t too 
long.” She stopped, glanced out of the doorway, and her face 
cleared. ‘‘Here’s the doctor, and—but who’s with him?” she 
added, her voice rising. ‘‘I don’t recognize them.” 

Dawlish had a feeling that she did, and that the unexpected 
visitors were unwelcome. 


CHAPTER TEN 

FRIENDLY NEOHBOURS 

Dawlish’ s first thought was that the police had come with the 
doctor, who was an oldish man with a fresh complexion and a brisk 
manner. Linda took him into the bedroom, while the two men 
who had got out of the car with the doctor looked at Harcourt with 
a smile. One was a tall, lean fellow, dressed carelessly, good- 
looking in a rather austere fashion; a man of some breeding and 
with a high opinion of himself, Dawlish thought. The other man 
was shorter, dressed in a well-cut brown suit. He had curly brown 
hair, a merry smile even in those circumstances, and was not much 
more than thirty—the first man was nearer sixty. 

‘‘I hope you’ll forgive us worrying you, Mr. Harcourt,” said 
the older man. ‘‘We both heard the shooting, and were rather 
alarmed. We met at the gate, and the doctor came along and 
offered us a lift up the drive. I hope that no one is badly hurt,” 

“We don’t know yet,” said Harcourt. 

Obviously he had no love for the inquiring stranger, who ignored 
the brusqueness, and went on: 

“Can I help at all?” 

“And can T?” asked the other. 

Harcourt said: “I think we can manage, thank you.” He 
seemed to realize that he was being boorish, and relaxed a little. 
“It’s extremely good of you to take the trouble. Oh, Major Dawlish, 
I’m sorry, I didn’t realize you haven’t met. Sir Raymond Graham 
and Mr. Perry Lamb—my nearest neighbours,” he added, and 
although he was making an effort, he did not succeed in putting 
much warmth into his voice. 

Graham stared at Dawlish with a faintly patronising air—as 
if the name were familiar, but he could not make up his mind whether 
Dawlish was the kind of man with whom he should mix. Lamb 
was looking down the hall with some eagerness. He had an air 
abput him, and was wearing an Old Carthusian tie. 

“In times of trouble, call on the people next door!” he said, 
grinning cheerfully. “I say, Harcourt, I hope your cousin isn’t 
hurt?” > 

“Miss Keen is quite well, thank you,” said Harcourt, stiffly. 

‘So that’s how the land lies,’ thought Dawlish. Lamb was 
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looking for Linda, and Harcourt knew it and consequently disliked 
a possible rival. Graham was a type who would look down on 
anyone who was obviously impoverished, but whose sense of duty, 
if not curiosity, would bring him along in an emergency. 

“That’s splendid!” said Lamb. “I—why, there she is!” He 
hurried along the hall to meet Linda, who had composed herself 
now. He made a point of shaking hands. “I hurried along to 
sec if l could help, Miss Keen! Nothing seriously wrong, I hope.” 

‘ ‘ My brother has been hurt, ’ ’ said Linda. 

“Oh, I am sorry.” 

Dawlish was wondering whether she had recognized Lamb in 
the car, but, knowing how Simon felt, had pretended not to do so. 
That wqs the simplest explanation. It was going to be difficult 
to get at the whole truth, however, while there were these under¬ 
currents of emotion. 

“Thank you,” said Linda. “I must get something from the 
kitchen.” She hurried off, and Dawlish wondered what Harcourt 
would do next. He could hardly send them packing, and they 
showed signs of intending to stay—that might be curiosity, although 
for the first time Dawlish began to think there might be some 
significance in Harcourt’s obvious dislike of them, as well as in their 
appearance just then. 

What followed was decided for Harcourt. The police arrived 
but none whom Dawlish recognized. Harcourt said that he was 
sure they would understand if he did not entertain Graham and 
Lamb, and Dawlish grinned to himself when he saw Graham’s 
cold expression, and the annoyance in Lamb’s face. They took 
their leave as gracefully as they could, and walked together down 
the drive. 

Dawlish did not know what prompted him to follow them. 

It was partly because ho thought that once outside he would 
find out whether Tim and Tom had been lucky, partly because he 
thought that it might be instructive to hear what they said to each 
other. The policeman in charge spoke to Harcourt, and Dawlish 
went out. He stepped on to the grassy bank in the wake of Lamb 
and Graham, who walked -briskly down the drive without talking. 
He kept a look-out for his own friends, but saw no sign of them. 
That might mean, of course, that the man who had escaped had 
got some way off and was still at large. He had a feeling that 
Lamb and Graham had been more disturbed by Harcourt’s manner 
than the circumstances justified. 

When they reached the gate Dawlish was only twenty feet away 
from them. The trees were fairly thin there, and had they turned 
they would have seen him. He took cover behind a tree, and 
heard Graham say: 

“That young oaf wants a sharp lesson.” 

“Oh, you can’t blame him; it’s pretty tough to be so helpless,” 
said Lamb. ‘ ‘ I wasn 't at all sure that we were wise to butt in, then. 
I say, Ray—did you recognize Dawlish?” 
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“Only as another boorish young man,” said Graham. 

Lamb grinned; he seemed a likeable fellow, who obviously knew 
Graham welt and made allowances for his prejudices. 

“He’s quite a celebrity —the Patrick Dawlish, who is always 
throwing his weight about. I heard that he was down here, but I 
didn’t think he’d turn up at The Pines. There’s more trouble 
there than they’ve admitted.” 

“Is there?” asked Graham, perfunctorily. “I must admit that 
I was wrong to go—and I shall not go there again. You can waste 
your time with that young woman if you wish.” He glanced along 
the road, and then Dawlish heard the sound of a car. Its engine 
purred gently, and it was fairly near. He saw Graham stiffen; 
then the man turned hastily, re-entered the drive, and stepped up 
the bank, out of sight. Lamb stared after him as if astonished. 
The car drew near. 

‘ ‘ Well, well! ’ ’ exclaimed Dawlish, “ he’s as bold as they come! ’ ’ 

It was Bland’s Lanchester, and he caught sight of the plump man 
silting at the back, in the middle of the seat as if he were on a 
throne. 

The car slowed down. 

“Excuse me, sir.” Bland opened a window and put his face 
close to it, and spoke to Lamb. * * Could you be good enough to 
direct me to a house called The Pines?” He gave the last two 
words added emphasis. 

“This is The Pines,” said Lamb. 

“Oh, indeed! How fortunate! Carr, drive up to the house, 
and-” 

“It isn’t a very good time to call,” said Lamb. “There has 
been some trouble, shooting I think, and the doctor and the police 
are there. You won’t find them giving you much attention.” 

“I don’t wish to see anyone except a visitor—a Major Dawlish,” 
said Bland. “It is most important that I should see him, most 
important. I—Carr! What is that?” 

The strident blast of a car horn sounded, and Dawlish, leaning 
forward, saw that an ambulance had pulled up behind the Lanchester. 
Carr spoke softly, and pulled into the side of the road. The ambu¬ 
lance passed and turned into the drive. Bland looked after it 
worriedly. “Most important,” he repeated. 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you,” said Lamb, “but I know Dawlish 
was there a few minutes ago.” 

“He was? Then I will risk the wrath of the others,” cried 
Bland. “Carr! Drive up! Thank you, my dear sir, thank you 
very much for your courtesy!” 

Dawlish turned and hurried through the trees. He was half¬ 
way up the drive by the time the Lanchester had started up and 
turned into it, and he stepped from the bank quickly, immediately 
in its path. Carr put on the brakes. Bland was thrown back in 
his seat, but did not remain there for long. He lunged forward, 
opened the window hurriedly, and called: 
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“Major Dawlish—Major! ITow fortunate, how fortunate!” 
He opened the door and jumped down, advancing with hands out¬ 
stretched; even Dawlish was taken aback by the man’s effrontery, 
“Drive up to the house,” Bland instructed his chauffeur, “the 
Major and I will walk up.” 

Carr obeyed. Dawlish stood looking at the flashy man, without 
pretending to be pleased to sec him. 

“•My dear Major,” boomed Bland, “I am so glad that f have 
found you. I have a most sincere apology to make, 1 have indeed. 
X cannot think whaf came over me to behave as 1 did at the other 
house. My dear fellow, I beg you not to allow it to stand between 
us 1” He squeezed Dawlish’s arm. “I was worked up, I admit. 
I am so fond of my dear Belle, but T should not have behaved in 
such a fashion. Say you forgive me!” He stood beaming at 
Dawlish, who tried to decide what was the best way to accept this 
apology, knowing it was valueless but wondering whether he would 
be wise to pretend to accept it. “ i know just what you are feeling, ’ ’ 
went on Bland. “You were angry, of course you were angry -but 
1 hope that 1 am a sufficient judge of my follow men to be right when 
I think you will forgive and forget I” 

“You were most offensive,” Dawlish said. 

“Alas, I must admit it,” said Bland. “I wish I could make 
you understand how much I regret it. My eagerness to please 
Bello—-surely. Major Dawlish, as a married man you do .understand 
how put out I was. Afterwards it haunted me. I was half-way 
to London when I made my chauffeur turn and come straight back! 
My conscience smote me. I could not allow this rift between us to 
widen. Please 1 ’ ’ 

Ho stood back a pace with his hands outstretched. Dawlish 
suddenly saw the funny side of U, and had to restrain himself from 
smiling. Bland stood there for a moment, like a man awaiting 
his beloved—and before cither of them moved, an unmistakable 
sound broke the quiet: the sound of a shot! 

Bland jumped. “What-?” 

The bullet actually touched him -on the chock; blood welled up, 
and began to trickle down. Bland turned startled eyes towards 
the sound as it was repealed, it struck the tree not a foot from 
Bland’s head. 

“Got down, you fool!” roared Dawlish. 

He flung himself forward, grabbed Bland's legs, and brought 
him crashing. Another shot winged over their heads. For a 
moment they lay there, breathless, and then someone shouted, and 
Tom Rcdfern appeared, running fast and brandishing a gun. There 
was no more shooting. Dawlish got to his feet, and turned in 
Rcdfern's wake, ignoiing an urgent call from Bland. As he 
hurried, he felt an astonishment which made it hard to concentrate 
on the immediate task. 

Those bullets had been fired at Blandl 

They had come from an automatic at fairly short ranee, and 
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two had been so close to Bland that it was impossible to think any¬ 
thing else. The gunman had even held his fire until he and Bland 
had been separated; with that theatrical gesture, Bland had nearly 
walked into his death. Dawlish could make no sense of it, but as 
he rushed the bank on the far side of the drive, a few yards behind 
Redfern, one thing flashed through his mind. Graham had dodged 
out of Bland’s sight, and might still be in the woods. For that 
matter, Lamb might have come up the drive and fired. 

Dawlish was desperately anxious to catch a glimpse of the 
gunman, but suddenly he came up against a high brick wall. It 
could be scaled only by climbing a tree a few feet away from it, 
which took valuable time.. 

From the branch of a tree, Dawlish and Redfern looked over 
Hie wall. A small meadow was on the other side, and beyond it 
were thickets and a small copse. The countryside here seemed to 
change its character, for there were only a few pines; most of the 
trees were oak and beech. Cows grazed in the meadow, but there 
was no other sign of life. It would have been easy for the attacker 
to get into the thickets or the copse, and hide successfully. The 
thickets were so placed that it would be simple to move from one 
to another, under cover all the time, 

There was a shallow valley beyond the trees, and Dawlish saw 
the chimneys of a large house, although he could see little of the 
roof. He had no doubt that it was Graham's home. As he 
watched, but saw no sign of movement, he wondered again what 
had brought the two men; shooting was surely not unusual in this 
part of Surrey. They might have suspected poachers, but he had 
the impression that they had known there would be need of help. 
If he were right, how had they come to find that out? 

The conversation he had overheard had been innocuous, and 
just what ho might have expected had they known he was within 
earshot; it might have been intended to disarm him. 

Redfern called across from the next tree. 

"Are we doing any good here?" 

’ * Not much, ’ ’ said Dawlish. “ How did you get on? ’ * 

Redfern winked and thrust a thumb upwards. 

“Wo should have a good time when we tackle him,” said 
Dawlish. “I don’t think we need stay here.” He lowered himself 
at arms’ length and dropped to the ground. Redfern followed 
suit, but wont much more cautiously. Soon they were strolling 
towards the drive. There wds an odd sense of being on their own, 
and the grounds of The Pines were surprisingly large. Few people 
passed through them, and it was years since they had been cleared. 

“It’s a wonder these trees weren’t cut down for timber,” Redfern 
said. “Most other patches of pines about here have gone; the 
country looks bare compared with what it used to be. I wonder 
why they spared The Pines?” 

Dawlish shot him an odd, calculating look. 

“Now what have I said?” asked Redfern, resignedly. 
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“To coin a phrase, a mouthful,” said Dawlish. “Why were 
these trees spared, indeed? Why was The Pines taken over by tho 
authorities—” he explained why he knew it had been. 

“Most empty houses were,” said Rediem, practically. “Tho 
trees might have been left to hide the fact, too.” 

“Yes. Security reasons.” Dawlish rubbed his nose. “Why 
were they so anxious to keep this place hidden? 1 think wc can 
pull a little weight at tho War Office and find out more about the 
use they put The Pines to,” lie went on. “I—-hello, what’s that?” 

They reached a small clearing. Tices had been cut down for 
several square yards, and in the middle was a round hole with a 
heavy concrete lid sunk just below the level of the ground. 

“Ho-ho!” said Red fern. “Secret tunnels.” 

“Or a disused well,” said Dawlish, “assuming that anyone 
would pul a well here.” He looked at the ground, which sloped, 
above and below the hole. There was a little ditch, where the light 
soil had been washed clear by running water, but he thought it 
unlikely that water was anywhere near the surface. He pulled at 
the cover, but could not move it. 

“Lend me a hand, will you?” he said. 

Rediorn got one side, Dawlish the other, and together they were 
able to lift the lid to one side, it was about three feet in diameter 
and several inches thick. Both men were bicathing heavily when 
they finished and peered into the hole. Dawlish went clown on 
his knees and examined it closely. 

“It’s not a well,” he said. “It’s cemented round, and that’s 
been dono fairly recently. There’s no sign of dampness. Have 
you got a torch with you?” 

“As always, at your service,” said Redfcrn, and produced a 
pencil torch, “although why you’re so interested in a hole in the 
ground, 1 don’t know. I wasn’t serious about secret tunnels, you 
know. ’ ’ 

Dawlish glanced up at him with a grin. 

“Some people are funny without realizing it!” He shone tho 
thin beam of light downwards, but could not sec the bottom of tho 
hole. He picked up a small piece of a branch of pine, and dropped 
it; the muffled sound as it hit the bottom came quickly. “So it 
isn’t very deep,” said Dawlish. "Wo’ll come and have another 
look at it later. Meanwhile, there are a lot of people who will be 
after our blood. The police, A. L. Bland, Hurcourt because we’ve 
left him so long, and Felicity because she probably heard the shooting 
and will be dying a thousand deaths.” He lengthened his stride, 
and added: “How did you munago with the prisoner?” 

“Tim drove him, I herded him, and we found a gamekeeper’s 
hut in the grounds and locked him in. A hut, anyhow, ’ ’ Redfern 
added. “ It is Fairly solid, and now I come to think of it, camouflaged. 
More evidence of the Army in possession,” 

“We’ll sec it and the gentleman as soon as we can," said 
Dawlish. “Is Tim still with him?*’ 
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“Yes.” 

“Better make sure he can’t escape, and then bring Tim back 
to the house,” said Dawlish, “we don’t want the police to get an 
idea that we’re playing tricks with them.” He chuckled. “I’m 
beginning to like this business, Tom. It’s the first time I can 
remember saving the life of the master crook I” 

“Ho ought to be grateful,” said Redfern. 

“He oozes gratitude,” said Dawlish. “As soon as we get 
ten minutes on our own, I’ll tell you more about him. Before you 
fetch Tim,” he added, as they readied the drive and stood in the 
cover of some bushes, “tell me what happened in London to bring 
young Keen down here?” 

As he spoke, he recalled Harcourt’s outburst against Linda’s 
brother. It had surprised him at the time, but things had happened 
too swiftly upon one another for him to think much about it. 

Redfern’s story took little time to tell. 

He and Jeremy had gone to watch Barry Keen’s flat, hoping to 
follow him to a club, a pub, or some other rendezvous, where they 
could pick an acquaintance with him. It was quickly evidenced 
that he was in trouble. He had left the block of flats—identified 
for them by a porter—looking terrified, and glancing frequently 
over his shoulder. Tim and Tom had followed and seen that 
others were also following him. At last a man—one of the two 
official prisoners—had caught up with him, and there had been a 
quarrel carried out in whispers, but with Keen getting more and 
more frightened. With obvious reluctance he had returned to 
his flat. There the other two men were waiting for him—Tom had 
seen them from the street as they looked out of the window. Both 
he and Tim had gone up to the flat, and heard another quarrel, 
this time loud-voiced, but they had not been abjp to catch the drift 
of the conversation from the wrong side of the door. Then the 
four of them had come out. Tim and Tom, warned by approaching 
footsteps, had got out of sight. 

In the street, Barry Keen had jumped on a passing taxi and 
gone to Waterloo. The move had taken his companions by surprise. 
They had followed, however, and caught the same train, but again 
Keen had out-manoeuvred them at Godaiming, getting out and 
finding a taxi quickly. They had secured another, Tom and Tim 
a third. Realizing he was still being followed, Keen had jumped 
out of his taxi at a corner, and dived into the woods a few hundred 
yards from the house. As a safeguard, Tom had paid off Keen’s 
driver. Tim had followed Keen, as well as the other men, and 
Tom had come as far as the nearest house, wondering if it were 
The Pines. There was a small sign-post—which Bland had not 
noticed—and he had hurried up the drive in the hope of finding 
Dawlish within call. 

“And that’s the lot,” said Redfern. “There was no sign of 
shooting until we got here, but I’d noticed that all three of the 
tough guys were carrying violin cases, reriiarkable so early in the 
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morning. I was afraid they had tommy-guns; those decapitated 
rifles came as a relief.” 

“You didn’t hear anything that was said?” 

‘‘Nothing that could be called useful,” said Redfcrn. 

.‘‘Never mind,” said Dawlish, ‘‘it’s made things move. OIF 
you go for Tim.” 

He expected to be inundated with questions from the police 
when he reached the house. Two were standing outside, and 
there was a third in the hall. The ambulance had gone, as well as 
the doctor’s car, but two police cars were still outside. In the 
drawing-room with one prisoner, was a slim, alert-looking man 
who looked at Dawlish with a smile. He introduced himself as 
Inspector Hall, of the Haslcmere Police, and he was obviously 
well-disposed. 

‘‘I was hoping you’d come soon,” he said. ‘‘Did your friends 
have any luck with the fellow who got away?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Dawlish, sorrowfully. 

‘‘That’s a pity,’’ said Hall, ‘ ‘ but 1 suppose we shouldn’t grumble, 
as we’ve two of the beggars. The other injured one went off in 
the ambulance with Mr. Keen,” he added. “I’d be glad to have 
a statement as soon as you can manage it, Major Dawlish.” 

“You’re very obliging,” murmured Dawlish. 

Hall grinned. “I believe Superintendent Trivett is coming 
down from Scotland Yard, and I’ve had a request not to worry 
you tbo much.” 

"Leaving mo to the big lish,” smiled Dawlish. 

There and then he told Hall what had happened, including Red- 
fern’s story, but he omitted to mention the attack on Bland. He 
did not think that Bland would have mentioned it to the police, and 
he was sure that Hall wus not aware of any significant omission. A 
sergeant took notes; Hall offered his thanks, and said that he was 
leaving three men on duty in the grounds, so Major Dawlish had 
no need to worry. 

“You’re an answer to a prayer,” said Dawlish, but thought 
differently; with the police on the premises, questioning the unofficial 
captive would not bo easy. “Where is everyone else?” 

“I think your wife and Miss Keen are in tho kitchen,” said 
Hall. “Mr. Harcourt is there too. And there is a gentleman 
wailing to see you in the sitting-room, I believe.” 

“Who?” asked Dawlish. 

He thought it might be Bland, but the Lanchester was not 
outside. 

“Mr. Perry Lamb—who lives nearby,” said Hall. “Is there 
anything else you would like me to do, Major Dawlish?” 

“Not now, thanks,” said Dawlish. “You’ve been more than 
helpful.” He shook hands, and then walked towards the morning- 
room, which was opposite Harcourt’s bedroom. Lamb was the 
last person whom he expected to find here now. 

Hall stopped outside the door with him. 
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“Oh, how long did the military stay in this place?” Dawlish 
asked absently. 

He sensed the change in Hall’s manner; it was hardly perceptible, 
but he felt sure that there was a stiffening in his attitude, and his 
voice was a little more formal. His smile was rather too bright, 
too, as he said quickly: 

“Oh, only for a week or two. They found they didn’t need 
it, after all. Good-morning! Morning, by Jove!” he exclaimed, 
glancing at his watch, “it’s nearly half-past two. Good-aftemoonl” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

A REQUEST FROM MR. LAMB 

Before he went into the morning-room Dawlish hurried to the 
kitchen, where Felicity, Linda and Harcourt were having lunch. 
He admired the way the cousins took the situation; they seemed 
normal and natural, and something seemed to have happened to 
cheer Linda up. Probably it was a good report on her brother. 
He beamed at them, said he would be back in a few minutes and, 
reflecting that he was getting hungry, went in to see Perry Lamb. 

When he had seen him before, Lamb had been smiling. Even 
Harcourt at his most abrupt had not succeeded in wiping the smile 
from his face. Now, however, Dawlish saw a different side to him. 
Earlier, he had put Lamb down as a rather light-hearted, feckless, 
good-natured individual; now he saw past that facade and was 
surprised by the seriousness in the man's clear brown eyes. 

“I'm sorry to worry you just now, Major Dawlish, but I felt 
that I had to have a word with you. ’ ’ 

“About the shindy here?” asked Dawlish. 

“Not altogether,” said Lamb. He hesitated, offered cigarettes, 
and seemed to be in doubt as to the best way of introducing the 
subject. Dawlish waited patiently, “Look here, Dawlish,” Lamb 
went on at last, “I can speak in absolute confidence, I hope.” 

“Provided there’s no legal complication,” said Dawlish. 

“After reading between the lines in your cases,” said Lamb, 
dryly, “I don’t imagine that would cause you a great deal of anxiety 1 
But there isn’t anything illegal about this, as far as I know. It 
concerns the Harcourts and Sir Raymond Graham.” 

“Oh,” said Dawlish, expectantly. 

“Before Harcourt came to live at The Pines,” said Lamb, 
‘Graham wanted to buy the house and land. He would have 
demolished the house and put up something rather different and 
better. It was a disappointment when he could not buy the house; 
he rather expected it to be on the market after the last owner died.” 

“You mean Harcourt’s uncle,” said Dawlish. 

“Yes. No one who knew the old fellow thdugbt he had any 
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relatives,” said Lamb. “It was a surprise to all of us when Simon 
Harcourt inherited. Well—cr—the point is this: 1 was in with 
Graham in the matter of buying the land. Our two houses are 
of rather better type, you know, and this place is badly neglected, so 
it rather spoils ours. I don't want to appear snobbish, or any thing 
like that, but it is a blot, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Some people would think so,” said Dawlish. 

‘‘Naturally, if you’re a friend of Harcourt’s you won’t say 
what you think,” said Lamb. “The thing is this, Dawlish—we’ve 
heard rumours about the house being sold. We don’t want it to 
get into the hands of jerry-builders, and we wondered if—that is, 
we Lhought-” ho hesitated in confusion. 

Dawlish did not change his expression, but waited. 

“Er—if you have any influence with Harcourt,” went on Lamb, 
colouring in his embarrassment, “we would be grateful if you would 
put in a word for us. I mean, we'll see that Harcourt doesn’t lose 
on the deal. As you may have noticed, Harcourt isn’t very friendly 
towards us, but—well, as a matter of fact we were coming up to see 
him about it this morning when we heard the rumpus. Naturally 
when we found what the situation was, we didn’t press the matter 
at all, but we would be most grateful if you could help us. Er— 
do you happen to know whether I larcourt is planning to sell?” 

"Certainly not yet,” said Dawlish. 

Lamb breathed more easily. “Well, that’s a relief) He’s 
been rather badly affected by his injuries, as you probably know, 
and takes rather violent dislikes. He has taken one to me and to 
Graham. We—er -we were a little worried in case he sold it 
elsewhere out of spite, if you see what l mean?” 

‘ * I think I see what you moan, ’ ’ said Dawlish, owlishly. 

“You’re very good.’* 

“Not a bit,” said Dawlish. 

“And you will help us?” 

“I'm helping Harcourt,” said Dawlish, “but l don’t think l 
havo any great influence with him. Still, some opportunity might 
crop up. I think you can be sure that if the house does go on the 
market, you will have an opportunity of bidding for it.” 

“That’s exactly what I want,” said Lamb, eagerly. “You’ve 
been very patient—thank you so much.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Dawlish. 

He saw Lamb out, and watched him walk down the drive. The 
man’s shoulders were squared and ho had a jaunty air, as if he had 
succeeded in his main purpose. Yet he could hardly bo feeling 
particularly elated about the prospects of getting The Pines; Dawlish 
had been too non-committal, and in any case Lamb probably knew 
that it would bo diflicult for anyone to influence Harcourt. 

The door opened unexpectedly. 

“Pat, you must be starving!” said Felicity. 

“Hello, my sweet,” said Dawlish. “I am a bit peckish.” Ho 
put his arm about her waist. “ Mr. Perry Lamb, disliked by Simon 
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and fond of Linda, has just been here with a cock-and-bull story,” 
he told her. “Very earnest, very convincing, but I think he really 
came to tell me that he and Graham weren’t really attracted by the 
shooting; they came for a different reason. He realized that I 
would think their arrival odd, and thought up this way of making 
it seem reasonable. 1 wonder if Graham did want to buy The Pines?” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” said Felicity, smiling broadly. 

“How on earth do you know?” 

“ Most of the luncheon table-talk was about Lamb and Graham, ’ ’ 
said Felicity. ‘‘Harcourt doesn’t like either of them, and I gathered 
from Linda that it was because they tried to stop him from taking 
up residence here. It wasn’t until to-day that they realized that 
there might be a connection between this effort of Bland’s and the 
earlier one of Graham’s, with Lamb as his yes-man—Harcourt’s 
phrase,” Felicity added, hastily. 

“Yes-man,” murmured Dawlish. “The first I saw of him 
lined up with that description, but he didn’t behave like a yes-man 
just now. More oddness, my sweet! This business is quite a 
mix-up, isn’t it? Did you know that someone tried to murder our 
Algernon?” 

Felicity stared wide-eyed. 

“It’s a fact,” said Dawlish. “They actually chipped a piece 
out of liis cheek. I pushed him over, and I think that saved him 
from the next world. I hope he’s really grateful, this time.” 

“But who-” began Felicity. 

“Graham could have tried it—or Lamb,” said Dawlish, “or 
it might have been someone whom we haven’t met yet. How are 
things in the kitchen? Fairly good?” 

“Very good. The doctor was confident that Barry Keen will 
pull through, and whenever Linda is in a good temper, Simon is. 
Pat, it’s almost pitiful—the way those two love each other, and 
won’t admit it in words.” 

“No fondness for Mr. Lamb?” inquired Dawlish. 

Felicity laughed. “Linda doesn’t dislike him, and Simon 
thinks he is poisonous, but they aren’t very serious about the 
gentleman.” She pulled him towards the door. “Your lunch 
will be spoiled, darling." 

He was half-way through an excellent casserole of mutton 
when Tom and Tim arrived. Linda cooked them bacon and eggs. 
Harcourt kept up a running fire of questions, and the story of Barry 
Keen was told by question-and-answer. Linda made no contribu¬ 
tion, but was listenihg intently all the time. When it was over, she 
turned to Dawlish with a dishcloth in one hand and a plate in the other. 

“Will the police make a charge against him?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Dawlish. “I don’t even know what 
he’s supposed to have done. Apparently Bland—or those who 
work for Bland—can incriminate him, but the police don’t know 
anything against him. ’ ’ 

Linda said: “Can you-” she broke off and bit her lip. 
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'‘Gan T influence Bland?” murmured Dawlish. “I don’t 
know, but 1 can try. I shouldn’t worry too much,” he added. 
‘‘Whatever Barry has done will prove insignificant compared with 
the general brew, so there’s no great need for anxiety.” He did not 
look at Harcourt, but he sensed that the helpless man was trying to 
conceal from Linda the dislike—even the contempt—which he had 
for her brother. That dislike might eventually prove the biggest 
stumbling block to their happiness. 

Could Linda be completely ignorant of what Simon thought? 

Dawlish spent little time in speculation. He did not want to 
leave The Pines until Trivett arrived, and he expected the man during 
the afternoon. In the meantime he sent Tim and Tom into Haslc- 
mcrc and Hindhead, to find out from the estate agents whether Bland 
had been trying to buy other property in the district. 

They were back before Trivett arrived. Tine afternoon at The 
Pines had been uneventful, and the police made themselves discreetly 
self-cftacing. It was hard to believe that so much had happened 
during the morning. 

Red fern had a local paper under his arm. 

‘‘Good-evening, sir,” he said, when Dawlish opened the front 
door, ‘‘I believe you are advertising for paying guests? May I 
see the available rooms, please?” 

“Married or single?” asked Dawlish. 

“Married,” said Rcd(crn, brightly. “I’m sure you will 
like my wife!” lie grinned, “if Joan knew what I was up to, 
there’d be trouble, Patrick! Any other applicants yet?” 

“No,” said Dawlish as they went into the sitting-room, which 
was empty. “Did you have any luck?" 

“It depends what you call luck," said Tim, scpulchrally. “Nice 
people, house agents. All smiles—until one doesn’t want to 
buy a house. Really, my dear sir I” Ho gave a deep ‘ho-hol’ 
“At ono place there was a bright young thing, and Tom put on his 
bewitching smile and spread himself. You should have scon him! 
Certainly Joan would be down hero in a flash if she knew what he 
was up to!” 

“Did the girl give you any dope?” asked Dawlish, patiently. 

"Did she I” exclaimed Red fern, “Pal, there has been much 
interest in Graham’s house and in Lamb’s. Oifors to buy, and 
ridiculous prices. Interesting?” 

"Very,” said Dawlish. lie leaned back in a chair and rubbed 
his nose. “Tills business is deeper than we realize, folks. I think 
you’d better go up to town and see Whiley, If any man can tell 
you what the authorities were doing here, he can. I had a distinct 
impression that the police know, and that they’ve had instructions 
to keep it strictly confidential. If and when Bill Trivett turns up 
I’ll have a dig at him, but if he’s been instructed to say nothing 
he’ll keep mum. I am beginning to wonder,” he added, smiling, 
“whether his interest in The Pines was quite so casual as he made 
out,” 
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“If we’re going to-night, we’d better get off,” said Tim, “I 
think there’s a train about six o’clock.” 

Harcourt wheeled himself in, and confirmed the time of the 
train. He also telephoned for a taxi to take them to the station. 
He seemed contented enough, as if something of the underlying 
current of strain had been eased. Dawlish was glad to see it, but 
wondered what had inspired it. It was possible, of course, that in 
the excitement he had come to some more definite arrangement 
with Linda. 

The evening passed uneventfully. Two delightful old ladies 
came to inspect the rooms, and went away promising to call again. 
Dawlish suspected that they found the walk up the sleep drive too 
much for them. Towards dusk, a middle-aged man arrived on the 
same mission, a retired Colonel who took his departure when he 
learned that there was no hot and cold running water in the 
bedrooms. 

“ So it won’t be a profit-making business after all, ’ ’ said Harcourt. 
“I’m glad I didn’t put the suggestion up to Linda.” 

“Oh, there’s time yet,” said Dawlish. “There’s also time for 
someone to rise to the chief bait. ’ ’ 

No one else called that night, but just after ten o’clock the 
telephone bell rang. Dawlish was called to the telephone, and 
heard Tim’s deep voice. 

‘ ‘ Any luck? ’ ’ he asked. 

' “No,” said Tim, and he sounded puzzled. “I saw the old 

boy, and he just skated over the question. Reading between the 
lines, I would say that he has heard of The Pines and knows some¬ 
thing about what happened here, but it’s still on the secret list. 
Even to you and me, as we’re not in it officially. I faded out 
gracefully, of course. Odd show, isn’t it?” 

“Very odd,” said Dawlish. 

As he rejoined the others he was frowning. Colonel Whitehead, 
known to his friends and juniors as ‘ Whitey’, was the Chief of their 
particular branch of Intelligence. To say the least, his attitude was 
curious, but it Served to convince Dawlish that they had struck 
deeper things than they guessed when they had responded to 
Harcourt’s appeal. 

He went for a stroll with Felicity, half-way down the drive, 
then back and down the secondary drive. Two policemen were 
still on duty, which was what Dawlish wanted to find out. Soon 
afterwards he and Felicity went up to their room, and when Harcourt 
and Linda were in bed, he went out again by the side door, carrying 
a small parcel. Ho closed the door gently behind him—the passage 
light was out, for he did not want to be observed. He walked 
cautiously away from the house and then followed the instructions 
which Tom had given him, heading for the shod where the prisoner 
was still waiting. The man would be hungry and probably very 
frightened. Dawlish reached the shed with little difficulty, for there 
was a well-defined path, and waited for a few minutes outside. 
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He did not think the police had seen him. He had the key to the 
padlock, unlocked it, and stepped inside. There was no sound. 
He closed the door and switched on his torch. For a moment he had 
been afraid that the man had somehow contrived to escape, but he 
was there, huddled in a corner, and the light shone on his frightened 
eyes. 

“Good evening,” said Dawlish, heavily. 

The others had made a good job of binding and gagging him. 
He wondered if he had been one of those who had so treated Felicity, 
Simon and Linda, but it was only a passing thought. He rested the 
torch on an old, battered oil-drum, so that it shone on the man's 
face, and spoke again. 

“Speak in whispers, do you understand?” 

The man nodded frantically. 

Dawlish unfastened the gag, and then released the fellow’s 
wrists. His arms were numb, and he could not move them. Duwlish 
massaged them a little, and then rubbed the corners of his mouth, 
to help restore the circulation. The man muttered and groaned and 
winced, but all in a low key. 

■ Dawlish did not have to use pressure. The man’s story spilled 
out of him, and Dawlish felt quite sure that he was tolling the truth 
as far as he knew it—but there was not a great deal that was useful 
to Dawlish. He did not know Bland by name, and did not appear 
to recognize a description of him. He operated with several of 
’the boys’ on various rackets; he was a professional thug, a rare 
type in England, although by no means unique. He swore that 
he did not know why Barry Keen had been wanted, but he and the 
others had received instructions to take Keen to a house in Chelsea. 
The man was not the leader of the little gang, and did not know for 
whom the job was to be done. He did know that Keen was 
either to be taken to Chelsea, or else killed. The fact that ho ad¬ 
mitted this without argument and without defending himself con¬ 
vinced Duwlish that he was being frank. 

“What address in Chelsea?” DaWlish asked. 

“18, Layer Street,” 

“18, Layer Street,” repeated Dawlish. ‘‘Who Iivos there?” 

“I dunno, I tell you!” 

“I hope you’re telling the truth,” said Dawlish. He stood up 
and took some sandwiches and a bottle of wutcr out of his pocket. 
The man fell on the food ravenously and Dawlish waited until he 
had finished, debating with himself the best thing to do with him. 
Ho decided to leave him until the morning, and then question him 
again before turning him over to the police. The police would lodge 
a strong protest, but ho did not think Trivett would bo seriously 
annoyed. 

The only alternative was to let the man go and follow him. 
That would mean letting loose another thug, who might take up his 
evil work again. Had Dawlish thought that there was any likelihood 
of results from the manoeuvre, he would have lot him go; he was 
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convinced that he had heard everything, however, and so he bound 
and gagged him again, and left him. A night there would reduce 
him to a cold, frightened wretch by the morning, and if he did know 
any more it would be revealed. 

Dawlish put out the torch, went outside, locked the door, and 
walked away. He was wondering whether to telephone Ted and 
ask him to visit 18, Layer Street that night, and was deep in thought 
when he was almost deafened by the roar of an explosion. A sheet 
of flame leapt from behind him, and the blast was strong enough 
to throw him forward. He banged against a tree, then turned 
round . . . 

Debris was high in the air, and there was a fierce fire raging in 
what had once been the shed. Against the flames he saw the jagged 
outlines of the wrecked walls. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
MR. BLAND SPRINGS A SURPRISE 

Dawlish went back towards the spot, and stood a few yards away. 
The light wind was blowing from behind him, driving the flames 
towards the trees. He saw a branch catch fire and flare up, illuminat¬ 
ing the whole scene. There was no sign of the man, who had prob¬ 
ably been killed before tho fire reached him. 

Another branch caught fire. 

Dawlish thought: ‘This is going to be bad.’ 

He hurried to the other side, keeping as far away from the shed 
as he could, for comfort. He did not doubt that the police would 
be on the scene within a very few minutes, and he started to stamp 
out the flames which were creeping along the grass and pine needles. 
Other branches were burning, as if festooned with fire. He wondered 
where the nearest water was, and decided that there was not likely 
to be enough at hand to put this conflagration out; it might be wiser 
to hurry to the house and telephone for a fire-fighting unit. Then, 
beyond the flames, he saw the figures of other men. They were 
shouting purposelessly. Dawlish ignored them, seized a branch 
of a tree over which he nearly fell, and beat at the flames as they came 
nearer; if he could keep them back even for a few minutes it might be 
valuable. 

Two policemen joined him. In a shouted exchange, in which 
their voices were only just audible above the roar of the flames, he 
learned that a third policeman had already gone to telephone for 
help. 

It was not long before Linda and Felicity, both in dressing- 
gowns, appeared on the scene and began to .work. None of them 
talked. They fought the flames, themselves perspiring and well- 
nigh roasted, until they had to stop from sheer exhaustion. Had 
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the wind been higher there would have been no chance of saving the 
woods on that side of The Pines, but as it was they succeeded in con¬ 
fining the flames to a fairly small space before the firc-Iighting unit 
arrived, specially equipped to deal with heath fires. With relief 
Dawlish saw the uniformed men in their steel helmets. The snaky 
hoses were soon dragged from tree to tree; in a few minutes the 
ground in the path of the fire was being soaked with water. Other 
units, carrying fresh water supplies, were on their way. 

“So we can go,” Dawlish said. 

He linked arms with Felicity, and with Linda walking beside 
her they made their way towards the house. One of the policemen 
followed. Dawlish wondered whether to toll the truth now, or to 
wail until someone with more authority arrived; he did not need to 
decide then, for the man, a sergeant, told him that he had received 
instructions not to question Major Dawlish, but to report all that 
happened to the police station. 

“And I expect the Inspector will bo out soon, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. “I’ll wait up for him.” He was 
shivering now that he was away from the lire, and Linda hastily lit 
a log fire in the drawing-room. By then Ilarcouri had been helped 
into his chair, and came, agog, to find out what had happened. 

Felicity and ilarcouri knew that the prisoner had been hidden 
in the shed; it was news to Linda. Her expression matched the 
bleakness of Dawlish’s when he had told them briefly of the sudden¬ 
ness of the attack. 

“Why should they want to kill him?” Linda asked, helplessly. 

“To prevent him from talking, obviously,” said llarcourt. 

“I suppose so,” Linda said, “but if they knew ho was there, 
why didn’t they try before?” 

“They probably didn’t know he was there until f led tho way,” 
said Dawlish. “The trouble in tho grounds here is that anyone 
can move without being heard it’s too easy.” He glanced at 
Felicity, who was very pale. She had run a comb through her hair, 
but it was untidy and made her look doubly anxious. Dawlish 
knew that she thought the attack might have been intended for him, 
and was grateful that she did not suggest it to the others. 

Linda suggested that there was no point in them all staying up, 
and went to help Harcourt to bed again. One of the symptoms of 
his illness was physical weariness, and he had moved and done 
much more that day titan for a long lime past. 

When Dawlish and Felicity were alone in the room Dawlish 
pushed his chair away from the firo and said lightly: 

"I’ll have to tell Tom to bring me some clodies.” 

“Pat,” said Felicity, “was that bomb aimed at you or at the 
prisoner?” 

“The chances are even,” said Dawlish. “They may have 
thought that I was still inside, or it may have been a warning to 
me." 

Felicity said: ‘ * You don’t really think so. If they’d wanted him 
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dead, they would have killed Mm before you arrived. They cer¬ 
tainly wouldn’t have let you come out, after talking to him, if they 
just wanted to silence him—there would be no point in it. ” 

“No,” admitted Dawlish. “You’re quite right.” 

“And we aren’t even beginning to see the end,” said Felicity. 

“You’re tired,” said Dawlish, leaning forward. “Go upstairs 
and get into bed, my sweet, and get snug and warm even if you don’t 
drop off. I’ll come up as soon as the police have arrived. They’re 
being almost too obliging; it looks as if Trivett has been throwing 
Ms weight about and getting requests for indulgence sent from the 
Yard. I’m surprised he heasn’t turned up,”he added. 

He was glad when Felicity agreed to go upstairs. Presently 
the police arrived—Inspector Hall and Trivett, at last. Both 
looked tired, although they were alert enough. They were not 
unlike, and their briskness was remarkable at one o’clock in the 
morning. Both were friendly. 

“Well, now tell me all about it,” said Trivett. 

“That’s a tall order,” said Dawlish. “AH about what?” 

“The fire.” Trivett took out cigarettes, and added casuaUy: 
“Had you caught the man who escaped this morning?” 

Dawlish nodded. 

“And he was in the shed?” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. 

Dawlish smoked in silence for a few minutes. Hall was obviously 
not surprised; apparently Trivett had told Mm that some such thing 
was to be expected. 

“Well,” said Dawlish. “No comment?” 

“You know, you’re asking for trouble,” said Trivett. 

“I know that. I thought I might be able to get more out of 
him than you,” said Dawlish, “but I had no idea that his life would 
be in danger. Still, it’s done now. What official action will you 
take?” 

“I don’t know what the official view will be,” said Trivett. 
“I wish you wouldn’t take so much into your own hands, Pat. It 
makes it damnably difficult for me. So far, I’ve managed to get 
permission for you to ctirry on, because I think you’re as likely 
as any man to get to the bottom of it, but I can’t go too far. This 
may mean that semi-official support will be withdrawn.” 

“Oh, well," said Dawlish, resignedly. 

“It isn’t a small matter,” said Trivett. 

“If you go on like this, you’ll have Hall worried,” said Dawlish, 
with a smile at the local man, 

“Hall’s all right,” said Trivett. “We worked together at 
Guildford before I was transferred to Scotland Yard.” He ran his 
hand over Ms sleek hair, and looked genuinely worried. “Haven’t 
you got some reason to advance as an excuse for keeping Mm away 
from us, Pat?” 

“None that will satisfy your panjandrums,” said Dawlish. 

Trivett shrugged Ms shoulders. 
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“You’re not being mucli help. Let me know the rest of the story, 
there might be extenuating circumstances in that.” 

Dawlish told him all that he knew, with the exception of the 
attack on Bland, and the fact that Graham and Lamb had received 
offers for their houses. 1-Ie mentioned Lamb’s visit, and also that 
he thought it was an effort to explain satisfactorily their appearance 
on the scene so soon after the shooting. By the time his story was 
finished a clock in the hall struck half-past two. He felt tired and 
washed-out, and was glad when Trivett called a halt, and left with the 
local inspector. Trivett certainty had good reason to be worried 
about the official reaction to the death of the man in the shed. 

Dawlish had more. In the past ho had worked mostly with 
official backing; now he was a private individual, and Trivett had 
made it clear that the affair would bo judged from that point of view. 
If his superiors decided to use the heavy hand it might prove more 
than awkward. Heavy-hearted, Dawlish went upstairs, forgetting 
that he had intended to telephone Redfern or Jeremy about Layer 
Street. 

A subdued light was burning by the side of the big bed. Felicity 
was asleep, curled up beneath the sheets—and Dawlish stood staring 
at her in astonishment. She wore no hair-net; instead, she had 
wound a green scaif turban-wise about her hair. He suppressed a 
chuckle, and felt much lighter-hearted when he put out the light 
and got into bed. Felicity hardly stirred. 

He slept so soundly that ho was not disturbed when Felicity 
got up in the morning, and it was a little after ten o’clock when she 
woke him with some tea. She was dressed in a flowered smock, 
borrowed from Linda, and her arms were bare to the elbow. Gono 
was the green scarf. 

“Your hair looks very well together this morning,” said Dawlish, 
gravely. “New methods, sweet?” 

“I had to do something,” said Felicity, “you were unbearable 
about nets.” 

“No post?” 

“No, but three callers for rooms," .said Felicity. “I don’t 
think any of them are of any interest to us, though. One was 
interested and is coming back, the others turned it down.” 

* * Hum. That looks like the end of a bright idea, ’' said Dawlish. 
“By George, I’m hungry!” He drank his tea, had a quick bath 
and shave, and was downstairs soon after half-past ten. Linda 
had gone out. Harcourt was in the garden, using a hoe with a short 
handle on the little (lowcr-bed. The sun was shining on him, making 
him look well and handsome, and ho was intent on his task; anything 
which enabled him to overcome his handicap was obviously of 
absorbing interest. 

Three policemen were still on duty, and there wero firemen among 
the trees—the fire had gone deep, and there had already been two 
or threo little outbreaks some distance from the shod. There was 
nothing left of that, but by the side of the charred ruins, neatly piled 
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together and covered with sacking, were the blackened bones of the 
prisoner. 

Dawlish walked away, more affected than he had expected to be. 

A car was coming up the drive as he reached the house, and he 
recognized the Owens in their little Hillman. He waited for them, 
greeting them from a distance with a friendly wave. It crossed his 
mind that something had happened to make them alter their decision, 
and as they drew nearer he saw something akin to excitement on 
their faces. The car pulled up, and they climbed out quickly and 
hurried towards him. 

“I say, Dawlish,” said Owen, ‘‘you’ll never believe what has 
happened. It’s a most incredible thing!” 

‘‘Good or bad?” demanded Dawlish, quickly. 

‘‘You ought to think it’s good,” said Owen, and took a letter 
from his pocket. “Have a look at that!” 

Curiously, Dawlish extracted the letter from its envelope. He 
glanced over his shoulder at Felicity who was watching from the 
kitchen window. Harcourt had stopped work and was looking on 
with unconcealed interest. 

There was an enclosure—a pink cheque. Dawlish frowned, 
straightened it out, and started: 'Pay to Maurice Owen, Esq., the sum 
of Four Thousand Pounds' He stared at the signature, written in 
purple ink with bold flourishes: 'Algernon L. Bland.' “What is 
this?" he demanded, and read the letter. He could hardly believe 
his eyes, for Bland had written: 

Dear Mr. Owen, 

Since my visit to you yesterday morning. Major Dawlish has 
performed a great service for me. To express my gratitude to him I 
have decided to make him a present of the house which he is so anxious 
to buy. 1 am, therefore, enclosing my cheque for £4,000, and trust 
you will accept this as payment on behalf of Major Dawlish. 

A thousand apologies for my rudeness, and a thousand thanks 
for your forbearance, 

Algernon L. Bland. 

“The man must bo unbalanced"!” exclaimed Owen. “Doing 
that after the way he behaved yesterday—I say, Dawlish, do you 
think it’s a hoax?' ’ 

“I don’t think so,” said Dawlish. 

“What did you do for him?” asked Mrs. Owen. 

“I knocked him down,” said Dawlish, and added with a wide 
grin: * * Someone was shooting at him. ’ ’ He beckoned Felicity, who 
came hurrying out, while the Owens stared at him in bewilderment. 
“I’ve never met anyone quite like Bland,” he admitted, resignedly. 
“What do you think, Fcl?” 

“It must be a hoax,” said Felicity when she had read it, but her 
heightened colour proved that she did not really think so. “The 
man is supposed to bo fighting you.” 

“There is a curious sincerity about Bland,” said Dawlish, slowly. 
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‘‘He’s an odd mixture of crook and philanthropist. His talk isn’t 
all in the air. Within well-defined limits, ho does mean what he 
says.” He rubbed his finger along the bridge of Iris nose, and 
added with a smile: ‘‘Present it, anyhow, and see what happens.” 

“I’ll pay it in on the way back,” said Owen. ‘‘I say, Dawlish, 
there arc rumours that there was trouble hero last night—a fire, or 
something. 1 half expected the place to be burned down. Was it 
just rumour?” 

“ No, a wood fire, ’ ’ said Dawlish. He wished he could tell them 
a little more of the situation, and had they been staying at Four 
Ways for a few weeks he might have done so. Now, however, ho 
said nothing more. Felicity suggested coffee, and, as it was a warm 
morning, they had it in deck-chairs outside the kitchen window. 

Dawlish had already telephoned to Tom and Tim about Layer 
Street, and was expecting word from them. Ho was also expecting 
further word from Trivctt, and until he heard from the Yard man ho 
felt that it would bo wise to act cautiously. There was ortc thing, 
however, that he could do successfully, and without incurring the 
wrath of the police; he could visit Graham. 

He walked down the drive after the Owens had gone, and felt 
curiously divorced from murder and mystery. There was an un¬ 
reality about the whole business which harassed him. The cheque 
from Bland was one of those things which defied understanding. 
It might well be a gesture on the man’s part, because of the shooting 
incident; yet it might also be an attempt to lure Dawlish from an 
active part in the mystery. Anything Bland did was likely to 
have a double motive. He wished he could see the man in the next 
hour or two, set the thought usido, reached the road and strolled 
towards Graham’s house. 

A thicket, trimmed and tidied, hid the house from the road. The 
drive gates were freshly oiled, the drive itself was in excellent repair. 
Once beyond the trees, grassland stretched on cither side of the 
drive, and there were late tulips growing wild, and a few late daffodils 
and narcissi. The house itself nestled in the hollow of the valley, 
and was overlooked by the trees from The Pines’ grounds. There 
was nothing remarkable about it; a Georgian building, which looked 
large and rambling; one wing had obviously been added in fairly 
recent times. About the house the Lawns were cut close, two 
gardeners were working, there wore many beds of flowers, and a few 
ramblers were already in bloom over tlio high arches of a long 
rose walk. Creeping jenny softened the cold grey walls. 

A manservant opened the door, took his card, and went upstairs. 
Dawlish waited in the spacious hall. Everything was of good 
quality, most of the furniture was old. The floor was dark and 
highly polished, strewn with skin rugs; probably Graham had 
done some big-game hunting. Several family portraits were on 
the walls, one, fairly recent, of Graham himself. Here was wealth, 
unostentatious but quite apparent; it was easier to understand the 
background of the owner. 
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“Sir Raymond can see you, sir,”said the servant, as he reached 
the hall again. ‘ 4 Will y ou please come with me?” 

The staircase, wide and covered dose to the sides with thick- 
piled red carpet, was painted white. Dawlish had an impression 
of age and spaciousness. This was a good house to live in; that 
was out of character with Graham, who had seemed to him super¬ 
cilious and loo conscious of his position; but first impressions were 
notoriously useless as a guide. 

Graham was in a book-lined study, sitting at a fine desk of 
highly-polished walnut. The same impression of wealth was in 
this room. A huge fireplace held a few smouldering logs, in spite 
of the warmth of the day; but the room faced north, and it struck 
cold after the sunlight. 

Graham stood up, looking frigid, confirming Dawlish’s earlier 
impression. Yet now that he was close to the man, without dis¬ 
tractions, ho thought he saw something lurking in his eyes, some 
concealed fear or uneasiness. It might be nervousness which made 
him behave as he did—or some emotional strain, like that which 
affected Simon and Linda. 

“Good morning, Major Dawlish.” 

Dawlish smiled. “Good morning.” He accepted a chair and 
a cigarette. 4 4 Thank you. Have you lived here long, Sir Raymond? ’ * 

“All my life,” said Graham. “That is a curious question.” 

“1 wondered how well you knew Simon Harcourt’s uncle,” 
said Dawlish. “Did you know him well?” 

“No. He was something of a recluse, and had little to do 
with his neighbours,” said Graham. “I am rather at a loss to 
understand why you want to know. ’ ’ 

“There’s some mystery next door,” said Dawlish, “and I’d 
like to help to straighten it out. It’s a long-standing business, I 
think.” He was wondering when he could best ask what ofFers 
Graham had received for this house. The man might close up im¬ 
mediately the question was asked, and it was essential to choose a 
moment when he was off his guard. The problem was to put him 
off it; he gave the impression of being both wary and on edge. 

“I know of no mystery, ’ ’ said Graham. 4 ‘It is not an attractive 
house, but it has an excellent position, and speculative builders 
would pay large money for it. As I believe Mr. Lamb told you 
yesterday, I would like to prevent that. I must thank you for your 
promise to intercede on our behalf, Major Dawlish.” 

“I can probably do little," said Dawlish, “but-” 

The door behind him opened. Graham looked up, as if in sur¬ 
prise, and Dawlish heard a woman’s voice, rich and throbbing. 

“Raymond, darling, I-” she broke off abruptly. “Oh, 

I’m so sorry! I had no idea anyone was here.” 

44 That’s all right, Belle,” said Graham. _ His voice changed— 
he seemed a different man, as if the sight of this woman had softened 
something within him, but it was not that which interested Dawlish 
so much. He turned his head; the woman called Belle was tall. 
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with a fine figure, and superbly dressed. She was middle-aged, and 
although she wore make-up, Dawlish saw no evidence in his quick 
glance that she had tried to make herself look youthful. Her hair 
was a becoming shade of grey, plentiful and wavy. She was not 
beautiful; but she was a superb creature, bright-eyed, graceful. 

And her name was Belle. 

‘ 1 If you will excuse me a moment, Major Dawlish, ’ ’ said Graham, 
rounding his desk, “1-” 

‘ ‘ Major Dawlish! ’ ’ exclaimed the woman. ‘ * I had no idea that 
you knew Raymond! ’ ’ She came forward with a hand outstretched. 
“How nice to see you here! Do forgive me for taking Raymond 
away for a moment, won’t you?” 

She smiled on him radiantly, and then Graham took her arm, 
and led her out. Dawlish pushed lus chair away and stepped to the 
window, because it was a habit with him to stare out of a window 
when he was very preoccupied. 

Now he was wondering whether it was a coincidence that this 
woman’s Christian name was the same as that of Bland’s wife. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

REPRIMAND 

Graham was gone for ten minutes. 

He was smiling when he returned, as if whatever they had dis¬ 
cussed had pleased him. He was a different man. His eyes were 
bright, and the superciliousness had dropped away from him, making 
him much more human. 

“Do sit down, Dawlish,” he said. “I’m sorry wc were 
interrupted.” 

“I hope I didn’t inconvenience your wife,” said Dawlish. 

Graham stared at him for a moment; and the mask dropped 
back. Ilo looked lifeless—not ungry, not offended, but bleak and 
cold. He lit another cigarette, and said deliberately: 

“1 am a widower, Major Dawlish.” That was all. “Now, 
what can 1 do for you? If you only seek information about Julius 
Harcourt, I am afraid that I can do nothing.” 

“Not only that,” said Dawlish. This was his moment, no 
matter how well Graham pretended otherwise, inwardly he was 
seething. That ‘wife’ had touched him on the ruw, “How often 
have you received offers for this house, Sir Raymond?” 

He had pierced the facade of composure again; Graham clenched 
his hands tightly. At first Dawlish thought he was going to deny 
that such an oiler had been made, but apparently ho thought better 
of it, for he said: 

“Did Lamb tell you about that?” 

‘‘No. I thought it possible, and made inquiries.” 
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“It is no one’s business but my own,” said Graham. “How¬ 
ever, yon have perhaps some justification in putting the question, 
and I have no objection to answering. I received two very good 
offers for my house, one a year ago, one much further back. I 
refused, of course. I believe that the intention was to turn it into 
a country club or hotel. It was ludicrous even to dream that I 
■would consider it, and I refused to do so. Is that what you wanted 
to know, Major Dawlish?” 

“Largely—and you’re very helpful,” said Dawlish. It would 
be wise, now, to let this man think he regarded him with some 
respect. “I wonder if you remember the name of the man who 
made the offers?” 

“They were separate offers.” 

“Made by different men for different interests?” 

“I do not know. The first came from the Merrick Estate Com¬ 
pany Limited, of which I know nothing. I do not remember the 
name of the man who made the second attempt. As far as I know, 
he was not connected with the Company.” 

“I see,” said Dawlish. “It’s a pity, because someone is trying 
to buy The Pines, as you know, and I’m anxious to find out whether 
the same people are interested in your house. Does Bland call 
anything to mind?” 

‘ ‘ Nothing at all, ’ ’ said Graham. 

Ho was lying; Dawlish had no doubt of that. They sat facing 
each other in silence for what seemed a long time. 

Then Graham looked pointedly at a small clock on his desk. 

“Is there any tiling else. Major Dawlish.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Dawlish. “Thank you very much 
for your help.” 

Graham pressed a bell, and Dawlish left, intrigued by all that had 
happened, mostly by the coincidence or otherwise of the name 
‘Bello’. Ho glanced back at the house from half-way along the 
drive. The woman was standing by the window, and when he caught 
her.eye, she smiled. He wondered how she had come to hear of 
him, and whether she had come in by accident, or because she had 
wanted, to meet him. It was a curious business in every way. 

Ho reached The Pines, and saw a familiar green Morris standing 
outside. Trivett was there. 

***** 

Trivett had been back to London and made his report to Scotland 
Yard. He looked tired, as if he had not been able to get in much 
sleep. He was smiling, however, and Dawlish was surprised at the 
extent of his own relief when ho saw that. 

“All safe?” ho asked. . ... 

“An official reprimand,” said Trnott, “but I don’t think you 
need take it too seriously. The truth is, Pat, you’ve got us all 
eating out of your hand!” 

Dawlish put his head on ono side and said gently: 
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“The truth is, William, that the Powers that Be think I might 
strike oil again, and they don’t want to stop me from working on 
this business. If they were sure that they could do without me, they 
would do more than issue a reprimand. ’ ’ 

“Oh, come!’’ said Trivett. “If 1 suggested that to Merely 
or anyone else at the Yard, they would say that you had become 
unbearably swollen-headed.” 

“Not they,” said Dawlish. “Who is more likely to find 
whether Ifarcourl or Linda Keen arc keeping something up their 
sleeves? You or I? Bland is not a proved rogue—you would have 
to go very cautiously and carefully in questioning him, but l may bo 
a bull-at-a-gato and force something from him. If you accuse him 
of being a rogue, he could come back at you; if I do, lie can do little 
about it. All right, Bill, let’s forget it—I’m glad that I haven’t 
been formally refused the right of entry into the business.” 

Trivett said: “What makes you think that Hareourt or the 
girl might be keeping something back?” 

Dawlish smiled sweetly. “Nothing,” he said, “but it’s the 
kind of notion which might appeal to you and Hall.” 

“And gives you plenty to think about, ” said Trivett. lie grew 
suddenly serious. “Don’t overdo anything, Pat. You haven’t 
got carte blanche , you know.” 

"I will act with the greatest circumspection,” said Dawlish, 
heavily. “What is the trouble, BUI?” 

“I thought that wus what you wanted to find out,” said Trivett, 
taking out his cigarette-case again and lighting a new cigarette from 
the stub of another. 

“I do. You know already, don't you?” 

”My dear chap, what on earth put that into your head?” de¬ 
manded Trivett. Ho laughed, with forced heartiness. “If we 
knew, would you get let off us easily as you have been?” 

“You know what’s happening, you don’t know who’s behind it,” 
said Dawlish. Ho shrugged his shoulders, and his face looked 
wooden. ' * I suppose if you’ve hud instructions to say nothing about 
it, I can’t ask you lo toll me, but it would bo handsome of you.” 

Trivett looked at him squarely. 

“Sorry, Pat,” he said. 

“That’s confirmation or official silence,” said Dawlish, breaking 
into a smile, “and I won’t ask for more. Are you going to work 
down here all tho time, or are you leaving it to Hall?’’ 

“I’m leaving the local business to Hall,” said Trivett. 

“Thanks again," said Dawlish. “Is it very widespread?” 

“Guess,” said Trivett. “Now, old chap—have you told me 
everything that you know? Or are you still keeping a lot back?* ’ 

Dawlish grinned. “GuessI” he said. 

When Trivett had gone, Dawlish strolled with Felicity through 
the woods towards the scene of tho fire. A surprising area of the 
wooded land had been scorched, but tho worst of the blaze had been 
confined to a fairly small area. They walked beyond it, and for 
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the first time Dawlish saw another high wall, from the top of which 
he was able to look into meadowland beyond. Close to the road, 
which was half a mile from the point where he and Felicity were 
standing on a pile of earth, overlooking the meadows, was a small 
house, attractive and fairly modem. It was fringed by beech trees, 
and looked neat and tidy. 

‘‘Lamb’s place,” said Dawlish. 

“Are you going to see him?” 

“Not yet,” said Dawlish, “there’s plenty of time for that. I 
haven’t told you yet about the really remarkable thing that sprang 
out of my chat with Graham, ’ ’ he added, and went on to tell her of 
Belle, Graham’s manner, and all that he thought about it. Then he 
switched to the subject of Trivett. 

Felicity could see that he was pleased at knowing that the crimes 
were widespread. This was no insignificant affair, no effort by 
speculative builders to buy a patch of building land, an isolated 
instance of misguided private enterprise. It was part of a scheme 
of some importance, and the police as well as the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment knew something about it. If he had a complaint. Felicity 
thought, it was that he had not been asked by Intelligence to take 
charge of the case, yet he had a sneaking preference for working on 
his own. 

“One tiling is firmly established,” he said, "and that is that I 
would not have been allowed to continue working, after the death 
of my prisoner, unless they really thought I had a chance of finding 
out who is behind all this. And this also is reasonably certain, 
sweet. Bland is after the thing and others are after him. Hence the 


shooting. * 

“Yes,” said Felicity rather dubiously. “Pat, do you think 
Graham shot Bland because ‘Belle’ is Bland’s wife?” 

“Passion motive,” mused Dawlish. “It could be. Graham 
is all burned up inside, despite that icy exterior. But I doubt 
whether it is quite as simple as that. There are other possibilities.” 
What they were he did not disclose, but went on: “I ought to go 
to London to-night, sweet.” 


“Why?” 

“I’m curious about the place where Keen was to have been 
taken," said Dawlish. "Tom or Tim haven’t reported yet, and 
I’m not sure that I oughtn’t to be there myself. I think I’ll run up 
if the cai 1 is ready. I don’t mind leaving you for the night with the 
police round and about—1 don’t think Hall’s men will let any 
one get into the house.” 

“If it weren’t for Harcourt, I would come with you, said 
Felicity, “but I suppose I’d better let you go on your own. Did 
Bill say whether he knew anything about Barry Keen?” 

Dawlish snapped his fingers. 

“Confound it, I forgot to ask him!” 

“That will be a lot of help for Linda,” said Felicity, reproach¬ 
fully. “How soon can yon find out?” 
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“I’ll give him a ring,” said Dawlish. 

As soon as they were back at the house he telephoned the Hasle- 
mere Police Station; Trivett was still there. He promised to wait 
for Dawlish, who then telephoned the garage and was told that the 
Riley was ready. Dawlish set out for the town, escorted to the gate 
by Felicity. The policemen on duty gave him a feeling of re¬ 
assurance, but as he went along the road he wondered if he were 
wise to leave the house. 18 Layer Street might prove an accommo¬ 
dation address, the dead man might even have lied about it. 

His curiosity won the day. 

Trivett, questioned obliquely, said that nothing was known 
against Barry Keen, and also volunteered the information that the 
prisoners refused to talk freely. They were members of a small 
gang which worked racecourses and the East End. 

* * Assassins for hire, ’ ’ murmured Dawlish. * ‘ I suppose the breed 
will die out one day.” 

“What did you learn from the man who died?” demanded 
Trivett. 

Dawlish grinned. “You’ve been a long time asking me that, 
haven’t you? As a matter of fact, ’ * he added, soberly, ‘ * I hoped to 
get a lot and got little more than you did. Their job was to take 
Keen to a house in Chelsea, or to murder him.” 

That was obviously news to Trivett, but before ho could frame a 
question Dawlish volunteered the information. ' 

“18 Layer Street,” he said, “and I want to look in there to¬ 
night, without police interference. Now tell me that I’m not being 
frank!” 

“You could have told me before,” said Trivett, frowning in 
concentration. “I’ve heard of Layer Street in the way of business, 
I think, but I don’t remember in what connection, and I don’t know 
it. ’ ’ Trivett lived in Chelsea. * * What have you got in mind to do 
about it?” 


“Pay a visit,” said Dawlish, promptly. 

“So you said—but what after that?” 

“My dear William, you don’t expect me to think two moves 
ahead, do you?” said Dawlish. “I don’t know. Who will 1 find? 
Bland or his cronies? A common lodging house? Is it an address 
from which we will learn a lot, or was it given to the thugs in order 
to mislead us if they were caught and persuaded to talk? The 
only interesting thing at the moment,” he went on, “is that Tom 
and Tim went to have a look at it, and haven’t reported, I think 
that’s because there’s nothing much to report, and I shall probably 
find them watching the place. What are you going to do about 
it?” 


“I shall have men near,” said Trivett. “That’s what you 
really wanted, wasn’t it?" 

Dawlish admitted that it was; which proved he was a little 
worried, because more often than not he preferred to work without 
the near presence of the police. His indirect request to have police 
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within call, although not in sight, was an indication that he was not 
really sure of himself. 

Trivett had a sergeant with him. The sergeant drove his super¬ 
ior’s car, and Trivett travelled up with Dawlish, after Dawlish had 
telephoned the reassuring nows that there was nothing known against 
Barry Keen. They talked little on the journey; the one item of 
information which Dawlish did pass on was the astonishing gift 
from Bland—and the fact that he had been invited to join the board 
of the Merrick Company. 

Dawlish did not think that Trivett was greatly surprised about the 
invitation, but he was astonished by the gift. 

“Why on earth should he do it?" 

“To ropay a debt," said Dawlish, “or else to try to make sure 
that I don’t get really nasty with such a generous gentleman. As 
I’ve said before, everything Bland does is two-sided. He con¬ 
vinces himself that his motives are good, I think. Are youssure 
you don’t know more about him thad you’ve told me?” 

“Quite sure,” said Trivett. ) 

Dawlish dropped him at the Yard, and went along to Brook 
Street where he immediately put in a call to The Pines. Felicity 
answered. There was still no news from Tom or Tim, and nothing 
had happened at Hindhead. When Dawlish rang off he was frowning. 
The continued silence of his friends began to look as if something 
had gone badly amiss. Normally they would have telephoned him, 
even if they had nothing to report. 

He had hardly replaced the receiver before the telephone bell 
rang. It was Trivett—and Trivett sounded not a little excited. 

“Hallo, Pat!” he said. “I’m glad you’re still there. I’ve 
found out why Layer Street was so familiar.” 

“Ah,” said Dawlish. 

“It is a small street with only three large houses,” said Trivett, 
“and one of them is the town house of Sir Raymond Graham— 
Harcourt’s neighbour, of course. There was a burglary there a few 
months ago. Nothing serious, but the safe was rifled and the 
contents removed. Graham wasn’t in residence, so there was little 
in tho way of pickings.” 

“Well, well!” said Dawlish. “So Graham comes on the 
scene.” 

“As you already suspected, I think,” said Trivett. “Don’t 
do anything foolish there, Pat, will you?” 

“I never do anything foolish,” said Dawlish, brightly. 

He was still more troubled when he replaced the receiver. The 
lack of news from Tim and Tom was inexplicable; but that was not 
all. Would Graham, or anyone in Graham’s confidence, allow 
men like the murdered prisoner to know the address? If so, Graham 
was very sure of himself, and played a much larger part in the affair 
than had so far been suspected. 

He drovo to Chelsea, and a policeman told him where to find 
Layer Street, which was near the river. He parked his car a block 
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away, and walked to the Street, remembering suddenly that the 
number was ‘18’. Why should a house have such a number in a 
street where there were only two others? It was irrelevant, but 
it added another little niggling uncertainty. 

It was nearly dark when he reached the house. 

A light was shining from an upstairs room, and there were dim 
glows from other windows. The house was surrounded by a brick 
wall and a high yew hedge. The gate was of iron, finely wrought, 
and there was something attractive about the place as Dawlish 
looked along the short drive. It was not unlike Four Ways, except 
that it was genuine Georgian. 

He walked round the comer, and found that a small service alley 
ran along the back of the house, which was the m'ddlc of the three. 
He hoped, even at that last moment, to see some sign of his friends. 
He saw no one. The place was quiet, only the distant hum of traffic 
was there to remind him how near he was to the busy heart of 
London. A tug hooted mournfully on the river, and from some¬ 
where not far off there came the blare of a radio. No one walked 
along Layer Street. If the police were within call, they were acting 
with admirable discretion. 

“Now I’m here,” muttered Dawlish, suddenly annoyed with 
himself, “I don’t know what to do I” 

He opened the gate then, however, and walked up the drive 
and along a narrow path to the front door. The lights gave the 
grounds and the house a friendly appearance. He reached the front 
door and pressed the bell. There was no immediate answer, and 
he pressed again. The door opened immediately. A 'maid stood 
silhouetted against the bright light of the hall. 

“Good evening,” said Dawlish. “Is Sir Raymond Graham 
in?” 

“Sir Raymond is out of town, sir,” said the maid. “Miss 
Marion is in.” 

“I wonder if she will spare me a few minutes,” said Dawlish. 

' ‘I will see, sir. Please step inside. ’ ’ 

Dawlish had a curious impression that he had been in the house 
before. It was because there was a great similarity in the lay-out— 
the position of the stairs, the skin rugs and trophies on the walls— 
between this place and the house next door to The Pines. It was 
the same hall and appointments on a smaller scale. There was even 
a similarity about the portraits which hung on the walls. Again he 
had'an impression of a house that was good to live in. 

A girl came from a room opposite the stairs, looking at him 
curiously. She had his card in her hand. The maid hovered in the 
background. 

The light behind her made the girl’s hair look fluffy; it was 
yellow, like ripe com. She walked with grace, and while she was 
not beautiful, she was attractive, well-made-up and well-dressed. 
She wore a grey and cherry coloured dress, cut on simple lines and 
showing her admirable figure. In her there was all the confidence 
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and poise that was so marked in Graham, and there was no doubt of 
the family likeness. 

* ‘ Good evening, Major Dawlish. How can I help you?’ ’ 

“I’m not quite sure,” said Dawlish, with a broad smile—that 
smile which, when he exerted himself, did so much to win confidence. 
“I am on a mission of inquiry, and it’s led me here.” 

Marion Graham looked justifiably mystified. 

“lam afraid I don’t understand you. I—but please come in.” 
She led the way into a small drawing-room. It was furnished 
in modern style, and against one wall was a baby grand piano. 
She motioned to a chair and offered him cigarettes. He sank back, 
lit his cigarette, and looked at her smilingly. She was genuinely 
puzzled, and he was quite sure that she had never heard of him before. 
He wondered how he could best approach the subject, and took the 
plunge. 

“Have you had other mysterious callers to-day, Miss Graham7” 

“As a matter of fact, I have,” she said. 

“A large man, and a tall, thin one?” 

She was startled. “Yes. How-” 

“They are friends of mine,” said Dawlish, “and they haven’t 
been in touch with me since they called, although I expected to see 
them. What time were they here?” 

“About noon,” said Marion. “Major Dawlish, I must really 
ask for an explanation. Why should you and your friends be 
interested in this house—or in me?” 

Dawlish said: “The address was given to us in connection 
with—” 

He stopped abruptly. 

He had caught sight of a small photograph standing on the 
piano. It was in a silver frame, a good likeness although the ex¬ 
pression of the face was very different from when he had seen it for 
the first time. The girl turned her head to see what he was staring 
at, and her frown deepened. Looking back at her, Dawlish saw a 
new emotion; she was startlingly like her father, as if a fagade had 
suddenly been torn away. He could see the anxiety, the fear, which 
really reigned within her. 

“Why arc you looking like that?” she demanded. 

Dawlish stood up slowly, stepped to the piano, and took the 
photograph in his hand. Even if ho had not seen Barry Keen, he 
would havo known that this was Linda’s brother. The youth was 
smiling broadly; Ihore was no hint of the petulance or querulousness. 
The smile, the whole appearance, was that of a pleasant young 
man who was thoroughly happy when the photograph was 
taken. 

“Major Dawlish!" 

“I’m sorry,” said Dawlish, “but this has startled me. Do you 
know this man?” 

“There is every reason why I should know my fianci'' said 
Marion, tartly. ' 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

MARION ORAIIAM CONFIDES 

It was a delicate moment. 

Because she was so much on edge, and because he had succeeded 
in breaking through her poise, she was angry. There was more than 
that; she was agitated by the fact that he recognized Keen, and she 
was filled with an anxiety which she had obviously been keeping to 
herself for some time. A false move now might defeat Dawlish’s 
purpose. He looked at her without smiling, wondering how best 
to turn the discovery to his advantage. 

He said: “Did you know that he was hurt?” 

“Hurt!” she cried, and her eyes were suddenly blazing with 
alarm. “Badly?” She stood up and approached him, one hand 
outstretched. “Major Dawlish, please--” 

“He will puli through,” said Dawlish, “but he had been quite 
badly hurt.” 

She said: “How—how did it happen?” 

“He appears to have made enemies,” said Dawlish. He took 
her arm and led her back to her chair. “There’s no need to worry 
about him, I assure you, He is having the best possible attention, 
in hospital, and is well-protected.” 

“Protected,” she said. The word was like a sigh. “Yes, he 
needed protection, he was so frightened.” She gripped his hand. 
“When did it happen?” 

“This morning.” 

She looked startled. “I haven’t-” she broke off, and then 

changed the subject. “When can I see him?” 

“Soon,” said Dawlish. “When did you last sec him?” 

She hesitated, and then said: ‘ * Some weeks ago. I-” 

Dawlish did not know what caused her to break down then, 
and to start talking freely, almost fiercely. All the pent-up emotions 
of weeks, perhaps of months, were breaking loose. She spoke 
swiftly, looking hard at him, as if she depended on him for help 
which she badly needed. 

‘ ‘He was frightened of something. I don’t know what, he would 
never tell me. In the last six months he has altered—oh, how he 
has alteredl I can’t understand it, I only know how frightened he 
was. He made me think that ho had done something which would 
lead to trouble; he talked of not being good enough for me, he wanted 
to break the engagement. I refused to let him, of course. One 
evening, we went to a theatre—in the middle of April, a Friday even¬ 
ing. We were to have met the next day, for luncheon, but he did 
not keep the appointment. That is the last I have heard of him. 
Except-’ ’ she broke off again. 

“Yes,” encouraged Dawlish. 
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“Except for these,” she said. 

She stood up, took her handbag from a small table, opened it 
and took out three envelopes. She handed them to Dawlish, who 
opened the first. It was a typewritten note, saying that if she tried 
to find Keen it would work to his disadvantage. The other two 
notes were further warnings on the same lines. Dawlish finished 
reading them, put them on the arm of his chair, and asked: 

“When did theso come?” 

“One arrived on the Monday after the broken appointment,” 
she said. “The second about three weeks ago, the other only 
yesterday morning. ’ * 

“Had you looked for Barry?” 

“No, I—I was afraid to do so,” she said. “I can’t explain 
altogether, Major Dawlish. I knew that he was alarmed. He had 
once asked me to do nothing if he disappeared for a few weeks. I 
knew that he was afraid of going to prison. I was afraid that, under 
a different name, he had been sent to prison.” 

“So he lot you understand that he was in such danger,” he 
said. 

“Yes. He didn’t mince matters.” She drew in her breath 
sharply. “There was so little I could do. My father disapproved 
of the engagement, and I could not turn to him for help. There was 
no one else in whom I could confide. I was afraid to go to the police, 
in case I harmed him, in case I made them think that there was some 
reason why he should be sentenced for some crime.” She was still 
speaking rapidly, but now Dawlish got the impression that she was 
wondering whether she had been wise to talk so freely. “Major 
Dawlish. T must ask you-” 

“Your father will learn nothing from me,” Dawlish said, with 
his broadest smile. * ‘Don’t worry about that, please. ■‘Barry hasn’t 
been in prison—you can rest at ease about that, too.” 

“How do you know?" she demanded. 

“Because the people who could have sent him to prison haven’t 
acted,” said Dawlish. “Did he give you any explanation of why 
he was so frightened?” 

“No more than 1 have already told you.’’ 

“You’ve discovered nothing since ho disappeared?” • 

“Nothing,” she said. “It has been unbearable! Major 
Dawlish, you’re quite sure that he is not dangerously injured?” 

“Quite sure,” said Dawlish, and countered: “Do you know his 
sister? * * 

She stared at him. “I didn’t know he had one; he always let 
me think that he had no relatives,” 

“Oh,” said Dawlish, surprised. “Well—did you know a man 
named Harcourt?” 

“ No, ” she said, sharp-voiced again. * ‘ Where are these questions 
leading?” 

“To a final settlement of Barry’s troubles, I hope,” said Dawlish. 
“Do you know a man named Bland?” 
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“No,” she said. 

“Then do you recognize a man who looks like this?” asked 
Dawlish, and gave another vivid word-picture of Algernon L. 
Bland. There was no light of recognition in Marion’s eyes, and 
when he had finished she shook her head. By then Dawlish was 
beginning to feel the sense of frustration which had never been far 
away from him since the beginning of this affair. It was easy to 
understand that Marion had been afraid to confide in her father; 
his disapproval would take a sharp turn for the worse if he suspected 
that her fiartci was wanted by the police. It was an indication that 
all was not well between father and daughter, and yet, when he 
thought it over, there was something about both of them which 
suggested that they might be friends and confidants. He took a 
quick plunge. 

“What had your father got against him, Miss Graham?” 

She did not reply at once. She was already repenting her out¬ 
burst, and he thought that she was a little afraid of him now. After 
a moment’s pause she stood up again, and turned to the piano. 
She rested a hand on it, and said sharply: 

“Major Dawlish, are you a policeman?” 

“I am not I” said Dawlish. 

“Then why are you so interested?” 

Dawlish said: “That’s simpler to explain than you might think. 
I’ve mentioned Harcourt, Simon Harcourt, and Barry’s sister, 
Linda. Harcourt and Linda live at a house near—next door to 
your Hindhead home.” lie ignored her look of astonishment and 
went on: “They have met with trouble of some kind, and asked 
me to help them. My inquiries led me here.” 

“What trouble?” she demanded. 

1 ‘ Simply that someone is going to great lengths to get them out 
of their house,” said Dawlish. “Don’t misunderstand me,” he 
went on hurriedly. “They arc cousins. Harcourt is seriously 
incapacitated from war injuries, and Linda looks after him. It was 
a most curious business. Linda knew that Barry was in some fear 
of the police, and preferred not to approach them—hence she called 
on me. There’s one thing I can tell you for certain,” he added. 
“The police know of nothing against Barry.” 

“It is so bewildering,” said Marion. “I—I can hardly believe 
that Barry’s sister lives next door to The Grange.” She hesitated, 
and then went on abruptly: “Does my father know her?” 

“Slightly,” said Dawlish. 

“Are she and Barry alike?" 

“Very much. Your father must know that she is his sister.” 

“He has never said anything to me,” said Marion. 

There was pain in her voice and in her eyes; the fact that her 
father had not confided, the fact that he disapproved of Barry, 
obviously hurt her deeply. He wondered whether he should try to 
find out more of the relationship between father and daughter, and 
decided against it. She would probably close up if s|te thought he 
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were prying too deeply. As it was, they sat in silence for some 
minutes, and then she surprised him by asking: 

“Do you know my father?’’ 

“Wc met yesterday for the first time,” said Dawlish. 

“Does he know that Barry's been hurt?” 

“I doubt if he knows who was hurt, but he knew that there had 
been trouble,” said Dawlish. 

“I see.” She clenched her hand a little, but still looked at him 
squarely. “What do you think will happen? Will Barry be in 
further trouble when—when he recovers?” 

“I hope that he will still be in hospital when the whole business 
is over,” said Dawlish. “I don’t want it to last long, I’ve too much 
to do!” He took out cigarettes. “Did you know that offers had 
been made to buy The Grange?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “That was before-” 

Again she broke off, and again Dawlish could see that she was 
wondering how much she should tell him. The truth was that she 
was afraid that she had already said too much, and she was by no 
means certain that she could trust him. He did not think she was 
more than twenty, and for a girl of that age she had been carrying 
a considerable burden. 

“Before what?” he prompted, gently. 

She said: “Before the estrangement between my father and me.” 
The words came stiltedly, but it was clear that she had made a deci¬ 
sion, and she went on more naturally: “I have an impression that 
my father is also frightened. Do you think that?” 

“It wouldn’t surprise mo,” said Dawlish. 

“My whole world has been upside down the last six months I” 
cxcla’med Marion. “I can’t understand it, it almost drives me 
frantic I I—we—-we quarrelled first over Barry. Until then we 
had been roally good friends.” She brushed her hand over her fore¬ 
head. “It’s so hard to believe, even now, that we aren’t,” she said. 
“Something happened to him, some influence entered his life which 
I can’t understand.” 

“Influence?” murmured Dawlish, and then asked quickly: 
“Before I forget, do you know a woman whose Christian name is 
Bello?” 

Her expression hardened. She took her hand from the piano 
and walked to a chair. She sat down on the arm, without removing 
her gaze from him. 

“Wlmt made you ask that?” 

‘ * The wife of the man named Bland is called Belle, ’’said Dawlish, 
“and I thought-” ( 

* ‘ You mean that you met Belle at The Grange, ’ ’ she said, sharply. 
“As I have been so embarrassingly frank, the least you can do is to 
respond in the same way, Major Dawlish. My father is engaged to 
be married to her.” 

She said so much more than her actual words: just as Graham 
disapproved of Barry Keen, so she disapproved of Belle. It was easy 
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to understand. Belle was beautiful; she was gracious and graceful, 
a lovely creature—but she came from a different world from that of 
the Grahams. Graham might well be fascinated by her beauty, but 
his daughter believed that it was impossible for them to find happiness 
together. There was all that and more in her eyes and her manner. 
He could understand the way the break had come, with reason first 
on one side and then on the other, until now they were like strangers— 
and both hated the estrangement. 

“I see,” said Dawlish, gently. ‘‘I’m sorry if I seem to be show¬ 
ing too much interest. Miss Graham, but has he known his fiancee 
long?” 

‘‘No. About four months.” 

“I see,” said Dawlish again. Everything seemed to have 
started within the last few months. ‘‘Has your father made other 
acquaintances recently?” 

‘‘Not to my knowledge,” she said. 

Dawlish stood up, slowly. He was at a loss, not knowing what 
to say to comfort her, yet knowing how grievously she was hurt. 
There was no pretence now. He wished that Felicity were here, fpr 
Felicity would find a way of helping where he fell clumsy and oafish. 
Marion looked at him without speaking, and he said quietly: 

"I’ll repeat—there is no need to worry about Barry, Miss 
Graham; 1 will find out how soon you can see him. Is thero any¬ 
thing else I can do?” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“Get this unhappy business over, once and for all, ’’said Dawlish. 
“It has gone deeper than I realized, and I had no idea when I came 
that I would be touching on subjects which arc so delicate. I hope 
you’ll forgive me.” 

She said: “It has been a relief to talk to someone. 1 don’t 
quite know why I chose you!” For the first time he saw her smile; 
the child came out, young, fresh, charming. It was wrong that she 
should be weighed down by such a burden, and he wished more 
fervently than ever that he could do or say something, before ho 
left, which would greatly encourage her. “I hope you find your 
friends, Major Dawlish.” 

“So do I,” said Dawlish. “It’s an odd business.” It was 
more than odd; something had gone badly wrong, or Tim and Tom 
would have been through on the telephone soon after their call at 
this house. It was just possible that they had seen someone and 
followed them; it was equally possible that they had been lured 
away and been led to a place from which they could not got in touch 
with him. It was hard to believe that men like Tim and Tom could 
disappear completely from the middle of London. 

“Can / help?” Marion asked. 

‘ ‘I don’t see that you can, ’ ’ said Dawlish, and then he remembered 
what Trlvett had told him about the house. “Oh, there is one 
thing—was there a burglary here a few weeks ago?” 

“A few months,” she said. “Father and I were at Hindhead. 
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It was before—before our estrangement. Nothing of importance 
was stolen—that is, nothing valuable.” 

“Why the correction?” asked Dawlish. 

“The burglary worried my father a great deal,” said Marion. 
“He”—she hesitated, and then she went on with heightened colour: 

‘‘He actually accused Barry of the theft. That really began-” 

She broke off. 

‘‘Why should he accuse Barry?” asked Dawlish. 

‘‘I think it was just because he disliked him,” said Marion. 
After a moment’s pause she added unexpectedly: “It is nearly eight 
o’clock. Will you stay to dinner?” 

“I ought to go,” said Dawlish. 

Yet it was a temptation to stay. She might tell him more 
during dinner, or he might be able to glean something from what 
she said—even if she only elaborated what had so far passed between 
them. He thought that she felt lonely, too, and was clinging to the 
possibility of the companionship of someone with whom it was no 
longer necessary to keep up pretences. 

‘ ‘ Do stay, ’ ’ she said. ‘ ‘ I-” 

There was a tap at the door. She broke off, called ‘come in,’ 
and the maid appeared, carrying a card. Marion glanced at it and 
looked up at Dawlish, startled, almost frightened. 

“Look!” she said. 

The card was familiar; Dawlish needed only a glance at it to 
realize that Algernon L. Bland had either discovered that he was 
here, or else had other businoss with Marion Graham. The maid 
was waiting with a hand on the door, and Marion said: 

“Shall I sec him?” 

“I think so,” said Dawlish in a whisper, and then he added: 
“But don’t let him know that I am here.” 

* * I * 9 

“I’ll get behind the screen and piano, ’ ’ said Dawlish. ‘ * Please! ’ * 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


MR. BLAND BIDS AGAIN 

“Tell Mr. Bland,” said Marion to the maid, “that I won’t keep 
him many minutes.” The girl inclined her head and went out 
while Dawlish turned to the piano, devoutly hoping that Bland had 
not been able to hear his whisper. There was a large screen between 
the door and the piano; he moved it quickly, so that there was no 
risk of being seen as Bland came into the room. He smiled at 
Marion and was glad to see the eagerness which had sprung into 
her eyes. She had been forced to wait, doing nothing, for so long 
that she was relieved to be able to play any part, however small. 
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"How shall I deal with him?” she asked. 

"Be non-committal about everything,” said Dawlish. 

"All right. Hide now. I’ll see whether you can be seen.” 

Behind the scieen was a pouffe. He sat down on it, and Marion 
went to the door, then walked across the room, moving in all direc¬ 
tions. Dawlish could just see her through the gaps in the screen, 
but after a few seconds she said with some excitement: 

"He won’t dream that you’re here.” 

* * Splendid! ’ ’ said Dawlish. * * OfT you go! ” 

In a few moments he heard Bland’s booming voice. Bland was 
delighted to make Miss Graham’s acquaintance. It was a pleasure 
which had been long deferred, but was none the loss appreciated 
because of that. It was extremely kind of Miss Graham to see him, 
and he did hope that he was not calling at an inconvenient time. To 
all of this, Marion made no response; Bland gave her little oppor¬ 
tunity. The booming voice grew louder, as Bland came into the 
room. Dawlish caught a glimpse of sparkling cuff-links. A chair 
creaked. Bland oozed compliments, and it was easy to imagine 
Marion conceiving an intense dislike of him. 

‘‘And now, my dear young lady,” said Bland, "let me lose no 
time in coming to the main purpose of my visit. It is an impertinence, 
in some ways—only my conviction that you arc a most charming, 
a most understanding and a most tolerant young lady would have 
prompted me to come!” 

"Indeed!” said Marion. Her voice was so frigid that most 
people would have been put off at once. Not so Bland; it seemed 
to delight him. 

"Yes indeed, Miss Graham! I come on a matter of some 
delicacy, one which concerns you, one which deeply concerns you, 
and yet also concerns your father. I think one might say, with 
certainty, that it affects him more than it does you. Miss Graham, 
I implore you to answer my question frankly. I am a man of the 
world. I am a man of business. I have a deep appreciation of the 
services which people like your father have rendered to the nation. 
It saddens me—it grieves me—to learn that such gallant soldiers, 
such wise counsellors, find themselves in difficulties. Miss Graham, 
how much money does your father require to put his affairs in 
order?” 

Marion gasped. Even Dawlish was so surprised that he nearly 
gave himself away by an involuntary movement. That the man 
should have the cool nerve to ask such a question astonished him, 
well though he knew the man’s effrontery. Even now Bland did 
not appear to realize that his question was so insolent; Dawlish, 
peering through a crack in the screen, saw him sitting back with 
his hands folded in front of him, the light glistening on his rings. 

"You are surprised, perhaps, that I know your father Is in 
difficulties,” said Bland. "I have ways and means, my dear young 
lady, and of course I shall treat the matter in strict confidence. 
You need have no fear that-” 
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He broke off abruptly. 

Dawlish guessed why. It was easy to imagine Marion’s expres¬ 
sion, and he was quite prepared to hear her tell the man to go; he 
could hardly expect her to restrain herself simply to let him hear 
the rest of what Bland had to say. There was a moment of tense 
silence and then Bland rose to his feet. 

“Are you—are you unwell. Miss Graham? Do not tell me that 
you were unaware of the difficulties which-” 

“I am quite unaware of non-existent difficulties," said Marion, 
coldly. Dawlish silently applauded her, for she managed to keep 
her voice civil, and Bland seemed quite unaware of the real reason 
for her change of expression. 

“Miss Graham," said Bland, earnestly, “I assure you that your 
father is greatly troubled. It is possible that he has not confided in 
you, but I beg you not to make the mistake of thinking that I am 
romancing. I am quite serious. Of course, if you do not know 
the full circumstances-” 

Marion spoke in a muffled voice. 

“Tf you have any business to discuss with my father, I suggest 
you make an appointment with him.” 

“But Miss Graham!” Bland sounded distressed. “I have 
come to you because I wish to help you. You know your own 
father. You know the pride which sustains him. You know that 
if I were to approach him in person he would probably become 
violent, or at least uncivil. No, my dear, I cannot go to him." 

The longer Dawlish listened, the more he was astonished by 
Marion’s restraint. He was less surprised, now, by Bland’s effron¬ 
tery. There was shrewdness in the man’s method, after all; he was 
clever enough not to make a direct approach to Graham, and his 
overwhelming vanity convinced him that he would be able to handle 
Marion satisfactorily. 

“I can understand what a shock my information is to you,” 
Bland continued. “I can even understand that you consider my 
question a piece of unforgivable impertinence. I offer you a 
thousand apologies for bringing disturbing news, but I do not 
apologise for coming. I am quite sure that you would wish to 
do everything in your power to assist your father, to help him through 
a period of great difficulty. Is that not so?” 

“Yes,” said Marion, her voice still muffled. 

“I was convinced of it. Both filial duly and the love you have 
for your father would ensure that! So, Miss Graham, we have 
reached some kind of understanding. 1 know that your father needs 
financial help, you wish to find out how to help him. I have a 
proposition to put forward. May I proceed?” 

Apparently Marion nodded, for Bland’s voice took on a plummy 
note, as if ho thought that he had got over the worst hurdle safely. 

“Excellent! And please do believe me when I say that I have 
only your father’s future at heart. I am not discussing this from 
a personal point of view only. I am prepared to pay, you see, much 
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more money than your father’s Hindhead house is worth, because 
I want to help him. True, I like the house. My wife has fallen 
in love with it. One day when we were driving past we caught sight 
of it from the end of the drive. There, she said, is the house of my 
dreams!” 

Dawlish had difficulty in restraining a snort. 

“There and then I was determined to buy it,” said Bland, “and 
I want you to be assured, Miss Graham, that if I wish to buy a 
thing for my dear wife, then I do so if it is humanly possible. How 
much do you think your father would accept for The Grange?” 

“I am quite sure that he would not sell it,” said Marion. 

“My dear young lady! You are grievously mistaken. I am 
sine that he will dispose of it. In fact I have been told that he is 
actually negotiating for its sale now! My fear is that he will sell 
it at a price lower than it is worth, and so fail in his chief purpose 
—that of establishing himself in financial security for the rest of 
his life.” 

“Iam quite sure you are wrong,” said Marion. 

“Oh, dear!” said Bland, and the words sounded inane. “I 
am distressed. Miss Graham, because you are mistaken, you know, 
badly mistaken. Let me say this: I have good reason to believe 
that your father is in serious difficulties —difficulties which might, 
if they were made public, result in his disgrace. I know you would 
hate that. The only way of preventing it is to make sure that he 
has enough money. There is no doubt you know; I would not come 
here with a cock-and-bull story. And, Miss Graham, I bag you-” 

He paused dramatically, and Dawlish ran his finger along the 
broken bridge of his nose. There was something convincing in 
the man’s manner. Somehow, he contrived to make it appear 
that he was right, that Marion must be mistaken. Tt was possible, 
too, that he was looking at her with those intentionally mesmeric 
eyes, and trying to influence her against her will. Certainly the 
silence which ensued lasted for a long time, and Dawlish could hear 
Marion’s heavy breathing. 

“I beg you,” repeated Bland at last, “to give your whole 
attention to the task of saving him from serious trouble. I do 
indeed. You must have some influence with him. Perhaps he is 
reluctant, even now, to sell The Grange, because he feels that he 
must leave it for you, his only child, when he. is dead. You would 
not demand such a sacrifice if you knew the stakes. Miss Graham, 
will you help him—and help me—by finding out what price he has 
put on The Grange? Will you also do your best to defer any sale, 
so that I may have an opportunity of considering that price, and by 
how much I can exceed it? Please, my dear.” Dawlish saw him 
move forward with his hands outstretched; doubtless lie took 
Marion’s hands. “Will you give me your assurance, your solemn 
assurance, realizing what might happen if you refuse?” 

The same tactics, thought Dawlish, as he had used before. A 
pose of generosity; perhaps even a streak of genuine generosity 
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which meant that it was not altogether a pose—and then, like the 
flicking of a whip, the threat, well concealed but clear enough for 
Dawlish to see. 

“ Will you?” repeated Bland. 

‘‘I-” began Marion. 

“Please /” said Bland, in a voice which quivered. 

What would have followed had there not been an interruption, 
Dawlish could not guess. He was on tenterhooks, wondering 
whether Marion would be able to overcome her loathing for Bland 
and make a tentative promise. He thought it unlikely—and when 
there was a tap at the door, he breathed with relief. 

‘‘Come in!” called Marion; she seemed equally relieved by 
the interruption. 

The maid said: ‘‘Miss Lennox has called, Miss Marion.” 

Dawlish had a queer impression that she had thrown a bomb¬ 
shell into the room. The impression was created by a faint intake 
of breath, a sound which was hardly audible, and then a tense 
silence. 

It was Bland who broke it. 

‘‘Miss Graham, I think perhaps it would be gracious of me to 
give you a little time in which to decide. May I have the pleasure 
of calling on you to-morrow morning, at, shall we say, eleven 
o’clock? Titanic you, my dear!” A soft sound, as if he were 
patting her hand, followed. “Thank you, again. Good-night! 
A thousand thanks for your kind attention.” 

He walked out, with an air. 

After a pause Dawlish heard a deep ‘good-evening’, and presumed 
that he was speaking to Miss Lennox. It was obvious that Marion 
did not know whether to receive the new caller, and after a pause, 
she said: 

“Ask Miss Lennox to wait, Maude.” 

The maid went out, and closed the door. Dawlish stood up, 
glad to stretch his legs. He looked over the top of the screen with 
an engaging smile, but that faded when he saw Marion’s set face. 
She looked bleak; her eyes were shadowed; she stared at him without 
appearing to see him. 

“A bouncing gentleman,” said Dawlish. 

“Er—yes,” said Marion. “Yes. Major Dawlish-—” 

Dawlish waited, and she went on: 

“Did you expect Bland to call here?” 

“No,” said Dawlish. 

“I see.” She hesitated again, and then, in a thin voice went 
on: “If there is any truth in what he says, it is her fault.” He 
thought that she had forgotten him; certainly she was in the throes 
of great inward struggle. The way she said ‘her’ showed a world 
of loathing and contempt, and he did not doubt that it was Miss 
Lennox. Nor did he seriously doubt that she was the ‘Belle’ of 
The Grange. He thought, too, that Bland had been anxious not 
to face the two women together. 
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Abruptly Marion said: 

4 4 Will you stay, please? I do not wish to see her alone?’ ’ 

“If I can help-” Dawlish began in some embarrassment. 

“Thank you,” said Marion. She stepped to the fireplace and > 
pressed the bell. When the maid appeared, she said: “Ask Miss 
Lennox to come in, please. ’ ’ 

It was Graham’s ‘Belle’. 

She - was clad in a mink coat which was worth a small fortune. 
Beneath it she wore a long black gown. Her hair was drawn tightly 
from a centre parting to her cars, and swept round to the back of 
the neck. Long ear-rings, yellow and lustrous, gleamed in the 
light, setting off the brightness of her eyes, the glowing brilliance 
of her face. 

“My dear Marion,” she said in her throbbing voice, “I was 
afraid that— why. Major -” she broke off, completely non¬ 

plussed. “Major Dawlish!” She gaped at him. 

“Good evening,” murmured Dawlish. 

“I—I had no idea that you two knew each other,” said Belle 
Lennox. “1 thought you were alone, Marion.” 

“Major Dawlish is dining with me,” said Marion in a lifeless 
voice. She was very nearly rude. “What do you want?” 

There was a moment’s pause. Dawlish was watching the 
older woman closely, and he felt sure that she was assessing the 
situation. She came to the conclusion that it would be useless to 
ask Marion to see her alone, and the only alternative was to ignore 
Dawlish completely. She chose to do that. She turned away from 
him, and took a step towards Marion. Her manner was masterly. 
Dawlish, looking on as outsider, felt that there was a measure of 
acting about it, and yet he had the same impression with this woman 
as he hod with Bland—she was half-sincere. 

She managed to speak in that throbbing voice without making 
it sound fulsome. 

“Marion, my child, I came because I hope, even at this late 
stage, to make you relax your hostility towards mo. I want you 
to believe the truth—that I have your father’s interests at heart, 
that I have a very deep and sincere devotion to him. It is true, 
you know. He is distressed because we are always at loggerheads, 
and I am equally distressed.” When Marion did not answer, she 
went on: “My dear, I want you to ask yourself this: are you being 
fair to him, to yourself, or to me? I count least, of course. I do 
not expect you to change your attitude for my sake, but for his 
sake and your own I think 1 have a right to expect it. The whole of 
your future will be affected if you remain so aloof, so bitterly 
hostile.” 

Marion said: “lam sorry.” Her voice was toneless. 

The older woman half-turned: Dawlish caught a glance of her, 
full face, and he thought that he read real regret, real sorrow, in 
her expression. It was a queer moment. Belle was trying in the 
way she knew best to break down an animosity obviously of long 
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standing, and quite implacable. She would never succeed in moving 
this girl by an emotional appeal, but she tried magnificently; and 
she was really hurt because she knew that she had failed. 

At least she did not make the mistake of going on. 

“And I am more than sorry,” she said. She wrapped her coat 
about her and turned. She nodded to Dawlish, who stepped for¬ 
ward and opened the door. She did not speak, but swept along the 
passage. The maid opened the front door. 

Dawlish turned to look at Marion. 

He had rarely spent an hour of such embarrassment. Half the 
time he had been in this room he had wished himself elsewhere; 
yet now, as he looked at Marion’s ashen face, he felt glad to be here. 
She was suffering too great a strain to be able to bear it alone. 
Stranger he might be; but there was some spark of affinity between 
them which enabled her to allow him to see the rawness of her 
wounds without distress. 

Tears were glistening in her eyes. 

“Shall I come back later?” murmured Dawlish. 

“No, please stay.” She moved to the fireplace again and 
pressed the bell. When the door opened, she said: “lam ready for 
dinner, Maude.” The door closed again, and she turned and 
looked at Dawlish, her eyes very bright. “You are very good,” 
she said. “lam sorry I am behaving like this. ’ ’ 

Dawlish smiled, and tucked her arm under his. 

“Dinner will do you a world of good,” he said. 

Dinner was perfectly cooked and well-served; clear soup, sole 
Mornciy, fricassee of chicken, followed by small pastries and cream. 
Marion ate with increasing enjoyment, and half-way through the 
meal she looked at him with a smile so frank and genuinely amused 
that he was astonished. 

“I don’t know whether it’s dinner or you who’s done me good, 
but something has.” 

“A combination of good things,” said Dawlish, owlishly. 

She smiled. “Yes. You are rather a remarkable man, Major 
Dawlish. I would have hated anyone else to be here. Yet, I was 
almost mortally offended when you first came and talked as you did. 

Now-” she hesitated, and then went on firmly: “I suppose 

Bland’s visit is connected with the mystery about which you 
talked?” 

“X think all the things and all the people are mixed up in it 
somehow,” said Dawlish, raising one eyebrow. “I hope X haven’t 
gone too far!” 

She said: “You mean, Miss Lennox-” 

“Belle Lennox,” said Dawlish, "whom Bland appeared anxious 
to avoid. Did you notice that?” 

Obviously she had not. She was mystified, but took no umbrage. 
He thought she was genuinely surprised by the suggestion that 
Belle might be playing any part beyond the purely personal matter 
of her engagement to her father. Dawlish set himself the task of 
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helping her to get her rn'nd cleared of many misconceptions, but 
when he faced the task he realized its enormity. She was worried 
about her fiance-, about her father; about the possibility, which 
Bland had so cleverly planted in her mind, that her father was in 
financial difficulty; and about Belle. He could not help feeling 
that her father took priority over Barry, but that might be because 
she was now sure that he would recover, and was in no immediate 
danger. 

It was ten o’clock before he rose to go. 

He had not said anything directly about Belle, but had, he hoped, 
increased the possibility that she would one day give the older 
woman a chance to prove her sincerity. He had obtained her 
promise to See Bland in the morning. He hoped to be present, 
but if he were unable to get here she would telephone him at the 
earliest opportunity. He convinced her that by so doing she would 
help to clear up the mystery both of her father and her fianci. 

It was a curious fact that his preoccupation with Marion had, 
for the time being, driven the mystery of Tom and Tim into the 
background. He walked along King’s Road, and beckoned every 
taxi he saw, thinking the while of the girl. Nothing she had said 
and nothing that had happened had helped him greatly. It was 
not at all surprising that Bland was in the market for The Grange 
as well as for The Pines; it proved that there was some big scheme 
afoot, though further proof of that was really superfluous. He 
doubted whether it were just a building scheme; no one in his senses 
would pull down a house like The Grange in order to provide 
building sites for smaller houses. The district was not overcrowded; 
other building land was available—— 

“Other building land!” he exclaimed, and his eyes suddenly 
glistened. “I didn’t see a board up. I didn’t see any advertised 
in the local paper. 1 wonder whether it’s all been bought up. 
And,” he added, in a voice loud enough to be heard by passers-by, 
who turned and stared at him in the darkness, “I wonder when I’m 
really going to get started on this business?” 

Then he was lucky with a taxi. The new idea had put thought 
of his friends still further from his mind, but as he walked up the 
stairs to the flat, concern for them flooded back. He stopped for 
a moment outside the door, and then went on, deliberating whether 
to telephone Scotland Yard immediately, and ask them to search 
for the missing men. There was a possibility that such a move 
might upset ‘their calculations, but he was doubtful whether they 
would willingly have stayed away for so long without sending 
word. 

Then he saw a streak of light beneath the door. 

He pulled up short, his whole body going tense. He listened 
with an ear pressed close to the keyhole, but could hear nothing. 
In the dim landing-light he saw bright scratches on the lock of the 
door, evidence that someone had tried to pick it—and the light 
inside suggested that they had succeeded. He took out his key-case 
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and selected the key gently; he did not want to make the slightest 
sound. 

He turned the key. , 

The door opened slowly. The hall was in darkness; but alight 
came from the half-open door of the lounge. He could hear nothing. 
Slowly he tiptoed forward, without closing the door behind him— 
and then he heard the first sound, a chink of glass. Frowning, he 
stepped towards the lounge. 

“I suppose he will turn up,” a man said. 

It was Tim Jeremy’s deep voice. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

A STORY FROM TIM 

Dawlish did not go in immediately. A broad grin reflected his 
relief, and it broadened still further when, looking through the 
crack of the door, he saw Redfern lounging in one chair, and Jeremy’s 
legs poking out from another. He heard a gurgling sound; a tan¬ 
kard was being filled with beer. He stepped back, looked about the 
hall, and espied a silver tray on the hallstand. He tiptoed to it, 
picked it up, held it high over a patch of polished floor, and dropped 
it. Then he moved swiftly into the dining-room. 

The tray crashed, and there followed a moment of unearthly 
silence. At last a chair creaked. Soon there was a shadow in the 
hall, but it quickly disappeared. Peering round tho door of the 
dining-room almost the first thing he saw was a gun in the hand 
of one of the men. 

“Not bad,” he said aloud. 

A startled gasp followed. The gun disappeared, and both 
Tim and Tom jumped into the hall. Tom was grinning sheepishly, 
Tim scowling, as they stood and stared at him. Dawlish was 
chuckling, with his head on one side. 

“So you think that’s funny,” said Tim. 

“I think it’s tragic,” said Dawlish. “I could have searched 
every room and got away with the family plate without either 
of you being the wiser—I had to wake you up by crashing the big 
drum.” He joined them. “Another thing that isn’t funny, my 
hearties, is the fact that you’ve been away without sending word— 
have you called Felicity?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “Half an hour ago.” 

“Well, that’s something,” said Dawlish. He helped himself 
to a tankard of beer, and sat against the sideboard, while the others 
took up their places again. They looked lethargic, and Tim in 
particular seemed tired. There were rings under his red-rimmed 
eyes. “Anything doing?” asked Dawlish. 

“A bit,” said Tom. 
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“We didn’t get through earlier because we couldn’t,” said Tim. 
“My, my, what a chase we’ve had!” 

“Ah,” said Dawlish. “A chase. Number 18 Layer Street 
got up and walked away, did it?” 

“Not Layer Street,” said Tim. “A gentleman who visited it 
just after we did. Tom spotted him. Your Mr. Lamb,” he added, 
and Dawlish widened his eyes. ‘ ‘ We discovered that Graham owned 
the Layer Street house, and met his daughter, a sweet young tiling, 
and then Lamb came along. He didn’t stay many minutes. We 
would have split up, one following him and one watching the house 
but for the fact that Mr. Perry Lamb was followed.” 

“Oh,” said Dawlish. 

“And all he can say is ‘oh!’ ” Tim sighed deeply. “I suppose 
he’s been wining too well. Yes, Lammikins was followed, and we 
went after him and his trailer. They went on a long journey.” 

“ Go on, ” said Dawlish, when Tim paused. 

“So you do want to know where,” said Tim. “They went to 
Wales. South Wales. Cardiff.” 

“Oh,” said Dawlish, vaguely. 

“What’s got into you?” demanded Tim. “Lamb went to 
Wales, I tell you—without a case, with just the clothes in which he 
was standing. The other customer followed him. We caught the 
train by the skin of our teeth. There wasn’t lime at Cardiff to 
telephone The Pines, as we felt that we had to find out where Lamb 
was going.” 

“Well,” said Dawlish. “Did you?” 

“That’s the rub,” Said Tim. “No. I thought we had him 
nicely taped, but he gave us the slip when we went into a restaurant. 
There were two exits, and we didn’t know it. We kept his follower 
in sight, and that young man was badly upset, because he also lost 
Lamb. When he realized what had happened, he made a bee-line 
for the station and came back to London. At least,” added Tim, 
mournfully, “we thought he came back to London, but when we 
got off the train he wasn’t there. That’s a fact,” he added. “I 
spent ten minutes and half a crown on a guard, and was told that a 
passenger had jumped off the train a few miles outside London, 
when it slowed down with the signals against it. Wo know nothing 
about it, because it was dark.” He drank his beer and put down 
his tankard with a sigh. “Sorry, old chap,” he said. “We 
thought we were good, but things went all wrong.” 

“Ye-es,” said Dawlish, slowly. “Lamb dodged you and the 
other fellow, so presumably he knew that ho was followed. Interest¬ 
ing. The other man also knew that you were watching him, and made 
sure you didn’t find out where he went. On the whole, they’re 
smart, aren’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “Will it do any harm?” 

“How can it?” asked Dawlish. “We know now that Lamb 
went to Cardiff and was anxious not to be followed to his final 
destination. It shouldn’t be hard to find out whether he’s known t® 
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have any business connections in Cardiff, should it? It’s progress 
of a kind. You’re looking worn out, Tim, what’s the trouble?” 

‘‘A draught in the train,” said Tim with a grimace, “and I 
think I’ve got a beauty of a cold on the way.” He yawned and 
lit a cigarette. ‘‘Well, what have you been up to?” 

Dawlish gave them a brief resumd of events at Hindhead and 
Layer Street. They spent ten minutes talking about it, before Tim 
yawned again and declared that if he didn’t get to bed he would 
fall asleep in the chair. There was little point in the others staying 
up. Dawlish deliberated whether to telephone the Yard about 
Lamb, and decided to wait until the morning, when there was a 
chance that he would be able to see Trivett. 

He had one room, the others shared the small spare room. He 
drowsed for half an hour, trying to find out whether anything 
which Bland or Marion said had been forgotten, but he did not think 
there was anything of significance. He was practically asleep, and 
could heai - snoring from the other room, when the front doorbell 
rang. 

He sat up. The snoring stopped. 

The bell rang again as he was putting on his dressing-gown and 
for a thud time as he reached the hall. By the spare-room door 
Tom and Tim were standing, Tim fumbling with the sash of his 
dressing-gown. He waved them away, smoothed his hair down, and 
opened the door. 

A woman stood there. She looked at him as if to make sure 
that he was the man she wanted to see, and then, with a swift, 
almost frightened glance over her shoulder, pushed past him into 
the hall. 

“Good evening, Miss Lennox,” said Dawlish. ‘‘I-” 

“Close the door!” Belle Lennox gasped. 

She was wearing the mink coat, and looked as lovely as she 
had at Chelsea; but now her poise had gone, and she was frightened. 
Dawlish put a hand to the door—and there he saw a shadow, halfway 
down the stairs. He slipped to one side and whispered: 

“Tom—look after Miss Lennox. Tim, bring a gun.” 

“Don’t-” the woman began, and then her voice trailed 

off, for Tom took her arm firmly. Tim appeared at Dawlish’s 
side, and an automatic changed hands. 

“Really, Miss Lennox,” Dawlish said, as if he were speaking 
to her face, “this is too much!” He added in a whisper: “Tim, 
go and get her coat and put it on, then come back. ” “ No, please 1 ’ ’ 
he added, in a louder voice, “there is little that I can do at any time, 
and at such an hour as this. Remember, please, that I am a married 
man.” The words sounded absurd; the shadow near the stairs was 
motionless. 

Belle took her cue with commendable promptness. 

“Major Dawlish, you must-” 

“There is no ‘must’ about it,” said Dawlish, peevishly. As 
he spoke, Tim joined him. As Tim was thin, he was able to wear 
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the coat with little difficulty, and by hunching his shoulders and 
lowering his head, he did not look taller than Belle Lennox". “Be 
careful as you go out,” Dawlish added in a whisper. Then, aloud: 
“I must ask you to go, Miss Lennox.” 

Tim made a curious noise in his throat; it was stifled laughter, 
but might be taken for a gasp of despair. He moved forward, and 
then dodged to one side. Whoever was watching from the stairs 
must have seen him, and thought it was the woman. There was a 
dangerous moment; if murder were intended, and Dawlish would 
not be surprised if it were, a bullet would come then. 

None did. 

“Go down,” whispered Dawlish. 

He switched off the light; only a faint glow on the landing re¬ 
mained. He slipped on to the landing as Tim, going very carefully, 
reached the head of the stairs. The shadow was gone, but Dawlish 
could just see the top of a man’s head. He kept c|pse to the wall. 
Tim, his face tucked down, went down the stairs. Dawlish, creeping 
closer, saw the man who was waiting. It was no one ho 
recognized. 

“So that was just a waste of time,” the man said in a low- 
pitched voice. ‘‘Perhaps you’ll do what I tell you in future.’ ’ 

There was a moment’s pause; the man had a hand on Tim’s 
arm, and Tim waited, not quite sure what Dawlish wanted him to do. 
Dawlish said, in his normal voice: 

“Take him, Tim.” 

In spite of the poor light he was able to see the astonishment on 
the faco of the man when Tim shifted his arm and gripped him firmly 
above the elbow. For a split second the stranger made no move; 
then he tried to wrench himself away; but failed, and gasped with 
pain. 

“Naughty, naughty,” said Tim. 

“All inside a fur is not female,” murmured Dawlish. He stood 
watching, but the man, a fellow of medium height with thin dark 
hair, made no further attempt to get away, and none to create a 
disturbance. He gave Dawlish the impression that he was both 
frightened and bewildered. With great satisfaction Dawlish watched 
him coming up tho stairs, guided by Tim. The satisfaction was 
increased when Redfern switched on the hall light, and exclaimed: 

“Well, well! Our little man from Cardiff!” 

The Tittle man’ gulped. Apparently he had been completely 
dumbfounded by the discovery that Tim wus in the fur coat, and the 
effect was still upon him. He allowed himself to be led into the room 
where Belle Lenncvx was standing by the cocktail cabinet with a 
whisky glass in her hand. Dawlish looked at her quickly. She 
was not so pale now but was still agitated, although she concealed it 
well. She looked at tire captive, who avoided her eyes; and then 
she glanced at Dawlish. 

“He followed me from my flat,” she said. Her voice lacked Us 
usual vigour. 
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“Naughty man,” said Dawlish, with such naivete that Belie 
was startled. “We can’t have that kind of thing going on, Percival, 
it just won’t do. Why did you follow Miss Lennox?” 

The man said nothing. 

“Do you know him?” Dawlish asked Belle. 

“Until to-night, I had never seen him,” she said. 

Dawlish contemplated the man. There was a curious likeness 
between him and one of the men who had led the attack on Barry 
Keen. The trouble in the grounds of The Pines seemed a long way 
off, something divorced from events in London, but the likeness was 
unmistakable. 

He frowned suddenly; this man was remarkably like the un¬ 
fortunate who had been murdered in the shed. 

Tom was lounging near the door, twirling a heavy automatic 
as if it were a toy. Tim, red-eyed and still huddled in the mink coat, 
was sitting on the arm of a chair. Both men were staring at the 
prisoner, as if they were looking forward to the coming interrogation. 
Nothing could have been better calculated to inspire fear in a man, 
and certainly they inspired it in this victim. 

Dawlish said lightly: 

“You must answer, you know. Why did you follow Miss 
Lennox? You didn’t do it for fun.” 

The man did not reply, but he licked his lips. 

“All right, let’s try it this way,” said Dawlish. “Who ordered 
you to follow Miss Lennox?” 

The man said: “I—I don’t know.” 

“Now, come!” said Dawlish, as if shocked. “You don’t go 
about London following lovely ladies at the order of someone whom 
you don’t know. The truth told quickly might help you; lies and 
evasions certainly won’t." 

“I tell you I don’t know! It—it was my job for to-night. I 
didn’t want to do it. I’d done plenty to-day already.” 

‘ ‘ Yes. Following Perry Lamb, ” said Dawlish. ‘ * Why did you 
come back from Cardiff so quickly?’ ’ 

‘ ‘ I lost Lamb, and these two fellows were watching me, ’' he said. 
“I had to throw them off.” 

“It didn’t last long, did it?” said Dawlish, in a conversational 
tone. “Now look here, I want to be reasonable. You may haVe 
heard a lot of nonsense about me—if you have, forget it. I am 
human enough—most of the time.” He grinned. “Let’s make 
a new start. What is your name?” 1 

“Crabb—Tom Crabb.” The answer was eager. 

“Have you a police record?” 

“I—yes,” said Crabb, and licked his lips again. 

“Is it a recent one?” 

“I haven’t been inside for three years.” 

“But that doesn’t mean that you’ve been behaving yourself,” 
said Dawlish. “You’ve been paid to stand by and wait for orders, 
haven’t you? You’ve done a little gang work with several others. 
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but you, your brother, and at least two friends were on the special 
stalf—kept in reserve for really big jobs. Isn’t that right? ’ ’ 

Crabb stared at him wide-eyed. 

“How—how did you know about my brother?' ’ 

“I recognized the likeness,” said Dawlish. “He was one of 
three who followed Barry Keen yesterday, with orders to kill him. 
Why weren’t you there?” 

Crabb said: “I’d been on duty all night—I was resting.” 

“That’s a lucky thing for you,” said Dawlish. “Otherwise 
you would be getting ready for another prison sentence, whereas 
now you’ve half a chance of avoiding one. Only half a chance, 
remember. You don’t lpok a bad chap,” he added seriously. 
“I don’t want to moralize, but surely you don’t do this for the love 
of jt—you don’t like dodging the police, taking orders from someone 
whom you don’t know, always being on guard—or do you?” 

Crabb cried passionately: “If only I could get away from it all!” 

Belle was staring at Dawlish as if completely mystified by his 
approach, and while Tom and Tim still contrived to look menacing, 
there was a difference in their manner; they recognized the Dawlish 
of the velvet glove, who looked as if he were going to succeed, 
Crabb’s manner had been enlightening; frightened at first, then 
surprised and amazed—and now filled with a relief which sounded 
in the loud cry, an almost despairing appeal for another chance. 
It did not seem to be the whining appeal of a rogue who hoped the 
oldest form of confidence trick would come off once again. 

“You can,” said Dawlish, “if you behave yourself from now 
on, and if you talk freely. ’ ’ 

“There—there’s so little I know!” 

Dawlish said gontly: “I think there is one thing you don’t know 
that I do. When your brother went after Keen-” 

Crabb burst out: “You needn’t use him against me, that’s what 
they’ve done all the time! I don’t want to let him down, but 

there’s got to be an end to all this, there’s got-” he broke off, 

staring at Dawlish, whose expression was bleak. “Dawlish! Why 
are you looking like that? What—what have I said?” 

“Your brother was murdered,” Dawlish said. 

Crabb took a step forward, with his right hand raised as if to 
fend off evil tidings. He did not look away from Dawlish, but his 
red-rimmed eyes were glassy bright with fatigue. He drew in one 
deep breath, and then began to breathe in short, shallow gasps. 

“Who-” he croaked, but could not go on. 

“He was taken prisoner in the same way as you,” said Dawlish, 
“and put into a shed, where I proposed to question him later. He 
was killed when a bomb was thrown at the shed. It happened 
quickly, and it was done by someone for whom he worked, someone 
who wanted to make sure that he would not talk freely.” 

Crabb clenched his hands and shook them wildly at the ceiling. 

“The devils, the devils! Dawlish! I can tell you this, Lamb 
is something to do with it! Lamb asked—asked us for a Molotov 
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cocktail; we didn’t know what he wanted it for, it must have been 
for that.” 

“Who do you mean by ‘us’?” asked Dawlish. 

“There—there are three others who you haven’t seen yet. We 
met him in a village near Hindhead.” 

“I see. Why were you following him?” 

“He said he thought he would be followed and he wanted me 
to lead—to lead you and anyone else who tried, off the trail.” 

“I see,” said Dawlish again. “So you know why he went to 
Cardiff? Or where he went when he got there?” 

“Yes, yes! He went to talk business with a man—with one of 
the big colliery owners. A man named Justin. I don’t know why 
but I know that’s where he was going, he told me to join him there 
if I managed to shake your—your friends off.” 

“Too bad you failed,” said Dawlish. He was more than satis¬ 
fied, but he did not relax his questioning. “Has Lamb been there 
before?” 

“Several times.” 

“Has Justin ever been to see him at Hindhead?” 

“I don’t know, but he’s been to Lamb’s London flat. I’ve been 
on duty sometimes when he’s been there.” 

“We’re making progress,” said Dawlish. “Was it Lamb who 
sent you to watch Miss Lennox?” 

“No,” said Crabb, and there was desperation in his voice, 
because he was afraid that he would not be believed. “It wasn’t 
Lamb. Someone telephoned me—I’ve been telephoned before 
by the same man. So has Lamb; Lamb works for him, too. I swear 
it’s the truth, Dawlish!” 

“I don’t disbelieve you,” said Dawlish. 

Crabb drew in his breath. 

“I—I can’t make you out; Lamb said you were the very devil; 

I thought you—you-” be broke off again, and then turned his 

piteous eyes on Belle. “I wasn’t going to hurt her,” he said. 
“I was told to kill her if she came to see you, Dawlish, but I wasn’t 
going to hurt her!” 

Dawlish turned and smiledmt Belle. 

“Murder was what you feared, wasn’t it?” he asked. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

VISIT TO MR. LAMB 


“Yes,” said Belle. . . 

Dawlish was gratified that she did not try to evade the issue. 
There was a directness about the woman which he had already seen 
demonstrated with Marion and which appealed to him. Now she 
looked at him fearlessly, and then glanced towards Crabb. 
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“Yes,” she repeated. “He had several opportunities to kill 
me. I didn’t understand why he didn’t do it. I think I know now. 
Can you—can you help him?” 

“I will try,” said Dawlish. He looked at Crabb’s sallow face 
and the tired eyes, and although he knew that the man had probably 
been a party to murder, violence and robbery, he felt no particular 
ill-feeling or hatred towards him. He had a notion that Crabb 
had never really been a free agent. He remembered that Barry Keen 
had been tripped up by some trivial crime, and thereafter his life had 
been made miserable; perhaps this man had suffered in the same 
way. 

Yet—why did Belle want him helped? 

Was it purely on humanitarian grounds? Or was there some sig¬ 
nificant reason for her wishing the man to be safe? 

“I have several things to tell you,” she said, “but 1 don’t want 
Crabb to hear.” 

“That’s all right,” said Dawlish. “Tom, take him into the 
other room. Don’t make the mistake of trying to get away, Crabb. ’ * 
He waited until the man had been led out, protesting that ho would 
not be such a fool, and until Tom came back. The ‘other room’ 
was fitted with a window with toughened glass, difficult to break and 
impossible to open once it was locked; and Tom had doubtless 
locked it. He also locked the door. When he returned to the 
larger room, where Tim had taken off the coat and handed it to 
Belle with a smile, Dawlish switched on the electric fire, and offered 
her another drink. She refused, put on the coat and sat on a small 
settee. That she was one of the most fascinating women in London 
Dawlish felt sure; he liked her. There was a curious simplicity 
about her, although she was so obviously a woman of the world. 

‘ ‘ It hasn’t worked out as I expected, ’ ’ she said. 

“How often does anything?” askod Dawlish with his engaging 
grin. “You probably have some curious notion that I always pre¬ 
ferred to break a man’s neck first and question him afterwards!” 

She smiled. “Yes,” she said. “You’ve got that reputation. 
You see, I know all about your reputation.” 

“Did Algernon L. Bland tell you?” askod Dawlish gently. 

Her smile grew set. ‘ ‘ Partly,' ’ she said. 

“Are you his wife?” 

‘ ‘ No, ’ * she said, “ but a great many people think lam,” 

“I see,” said Dawlish, quietly. “And you went to Graham, 
on Bland’s instructions-” 

‘ * Request, ’ ’ she corrected. “ He doesn ’t instruct me. ’' 

“I’m sorry—request.” Dawlish lit a cigarette, while the other 
men watched him closely. If Belle were surprised that he was 
theorizing, when he could have been listening to what she had to 
say, she concealed it. “You went to Graham, tho idea being to 
try to make sure that he sold The Grange to Algernon Bland.” 

“That’s right,” said Belle. 

“Have you had any luck?" asked Dawlish. 
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“No. At first I tried. I thought that he would be fairly easy 
to persuade. He”—she broke off, and there was a curious expres¬ 
sion in her fine eyes. “He did not realize what I was after, of 
course. He is in some ways an astonishingly simple man. I am 
very deeply in love with him.” She did not alter the tone of her 
voice as she made the statement, yet obviously she expected Dawlish 
to show surprise—and was prepared to be disbelieved. 

Dawlish said lightly: 

“Yes. That wasn’t hard to guess when I met you in his study, 
and that isn’t all. If you had no regard for him you would not 
try to win his daughter round when you have him so completely 
where you want him. This,” he declared, with a glance at Tom and 
Tim, “is certainly a most curious business. None of the normal 
things develop as they should do. Crabb isn’t the black-hearted 
villain he ought to be; Bland isn’t all rogue-” 

Belle exclaimed: “You think that!’’ 

“Well, yes,” said Dawlish. “I’ve been at some pains to point 
out to others that he is a curious mixture of sincerity and charlatanism, 
hero and rogue, scheming criminal and genuine philanthropist. 
Am I right?” 

“You arc absolutely right!” she said, looking incredulously 
at him. “He—he makes vast amounts of money in ways you 
would not approve—” Dawlish appreciated the circumspection 
with which she used her wordSj making no statement which could 
by any stretch of the imagination be turned into evidence—“and 
then he gives it away in a dozen different ways. He made you a 
generous present, didn’t he?” 

“He’s paid for my house,” said Dawlish, “but whether I shall 
accept or not is a different matter.” 

“You’ll be a fool, if you don’t,” she said. “He thinks you 
saved his life, and he believes that is worth four thousand pounds. 
I agree with him.” 

“It depends so much on where the money came from,” said 
Dawlish. 

She looked surprised. ‘‘ Are you as finicky as that? I shouldn’t 
have thought so. Well, he has many legitimate interests and I 
don’t think anyone could prove that he ever made money dishonestly. 
I shouldn’t let your conscience interfere with that gift, Major 
Dawlish.” She leaned back in her chair, loosened her coat, and 
stretched out for a cigarette from a box by her side. “I’m astonished 
that you have placed him so well,” she said, “I thought you 
would be convinced that he was all bad. He isn’t. I am fond of 
Algernon, in a way, but-” 

She broke off, but Dawlish did not speak. 

“You’re right in more ways than one,” she said. “Nothing 
ha£ gone as I expected. If I had been told, six months ago, that 
I would feel as 1 do about Raymond, I should have laughed.” She 
shrugged her shoulders. “ But I haven't come to make an emotional 
appeal to you, Major Dawlish. I came to see you to try to tell you 
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something of what you already know. I also came to tell you that 
I am quite sure that Algernon will let nothing stand in his way. He 
wants The Pines; he wants The Grange. He can have Lamb’s 
house—Lamb is, of course, involved in this affair. Did you know 
that?” 

“Not until Crabb told me. ” 

"So Crabb robbed me of my thunder,” said Belle with a quick 
smile; she sounded absurdly like Dawiish. “Well there it is! 
Lamb and Algernon are together in this, and there is, of course, 
someone else. I don’t know who. It might be this Justin man. 
I do know that Algernon is determined to buy that property, as 
well as several other estates up and down the country. I-lc may 
give away to charity or to some deserving causes practically all the 
profit he makes, but he is going to do his utmost to get it. He has 
paid you four thousand pounds for saving his life. In his opinion, 
that cancels out his debt to you. I know that he hopes you will 
be sensible, as he calls it, and that you will withdraw, after persuading 

Barcourt to sell. If you don’t-” she broke oil' with a shrug. 

“1 hope I needn’t cross the t’s and dot the i’s.” 

“You needn’t,” Dawiish assured her, “but l can. You know, 
don’t you, that what you and Crabb have said makes it evidence 
that Algernon tried to murder Barry Keen— Marion’s fianci.” 

“Nonsense!” said Belle, roundly. 

Dawiish smiled, in no way put out. 

“1 know that the complications have got beyond ordinary 
reason, but there it is—if we read from the surface. Algernon and 
Lamb woik together in some way. They employ Crabb and his 
fellows. Three of these fellows, including Crabb’s brother, set out 
to murder Barry Keen, who is so badly hurt that he hasn’t yet been 
able to talk. Those things are facts.” 

Belle said, slowly: “Aren’t you forgetting the unknown man 
about whom Crabb talked?” 

Dawiish liked the woman’s calm logic, and the fact that she 
had recovered her composure so thoroughly that she could talk 
with detachment. He lit a cigarette, and spoke again. 

“If the unknown man exists, I think we shall soon find out. 
It might be Lamb himself or it might be Algernon L. Bland speaking 
in an assumed voice. Crabb says that Lamb has received these 
mysterious orders, which appears to rule out Lamb, but that’s by 
no means certain. If Lamb has to be ruled out, then the probability 
is that Algernon is the unknown, using terrorist methods on those 
who work for him.” 

“That isn’t like Algernon,” Belle protested. 

Dawiish put his head on one side. 

“Now, be honest! It is exactly like him. If he wants a thing 
done, it would be characteristic of him to give the orders under the 
guise of an alias. He would not like it to be known by anyone 
that he is the instigator of cold-blooded murder. He tries to deceive 
himself, so he would certainly try to deceive others. You must at 
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least admit that this mysterious unknown might be Algernon L. 
Bland.” 

After a pause, Belle said: 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so.” 

‘‘Now there is the other angle,” said Dawlish. ‘‘A man or 
woman tried to kill Bland. Shots came at him from the wall of 
Graham’s house. Graham had the opportunity. So did Lamb, 
and as I’ve said before, there might have been others unknown with 
the opportunity. However—does Graham know that Bland might 
be able to exert some influence over you?” 

“No!” she said, a little too quickly. 

“Does he suspect it?” demanded Dawlish. 

“I don’t think so,” said Belle, “and I do not believe that 
Raymond Graham would attempt murder or violence of any kind. 
Certainly not from that motive. He is the type to face it openly. ’ ’ 

“Soul of honour, yes,” murmured Dawlish. “Sorry, Belie!” 
he added, when he saw her sudden change of expression, “I was 
speaking off the record. Well—why did you come to see 
me?” 

“I’ve told you—so that I could let you know as much as possible 
of Algernon’s intentions. If you like, because I thought you ought 
to understand that nothing is likely to stop him from going on 
with this. I don’t know why he wants this land, but he wants it as 
he has rarely wanted anything else. I think,” she added in a soft 
voice, “the fact that he asked me to work with Raymond is evidence 
of that. He could hardly expect Raymond to be satisfied with 
holding my hand.” She hesitated, and her expression was bleak, 
although she was trying to smile. “You must find this most 
embarrassing, Major Dawlish. / do. I did not expect to find that 
Raymond would fall genuinely in love with me, and I with him. I 
am being brutally frank.” 

“Yes,” Dawlish said. “Yes, I know, and I warmly appreciate 
it. Tell me, were you very much frightened by Crabb7” 

“I was afraid of being followed and killed.” 

“Knowing who Crabb was?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I know that he has worked for Algernon, 
but I am quite sure that Algernon would not give him instructions 
to injure me. That is why I am convinced that there is someone 
else, someone unknown, someone anxious to prevent me from 
talking freely to you. You see?” 

“I sec,” said Dawlish, slowly. “Well—we don’t seem to have 
got much further, although we’ve made a little progress. Would 
you care to stay here to-night? We can offer you-” 

“1 must go to my flat,” she said, “but I would be grateful for 
company on the way. Major Dawlish. ’ ’ 

“Yes,” said Dawlish, at once. “I’ll come with you.” 

He left with Belle a few minutes afterwards. He did not speak 
to Tim or Tom, but he knew that they followed them, and he walked 
slowly, to give one of them a chance of walking ahead. Belle’s 
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flat, she said, was in Park Lane, only ten or fifteen minutes’ walk 
from Brook Street. 

The woman said nothing for the first five minutes. Few people 
were about, and only once or twice did a taxi pass them. Shadowy 
figures sometimes loomed up in the darkness, but now that she had 
Dawlish with her. Belle did not seem in any way afraid. Neither 
Tom nor Tim made themselves conspicuous. 

They reached the block of flats, and at the front door Belle 
said: 

“I shall be all right now.” 

"1*11 make a job of it,” said Dawlish. “Our unknown might 
use more men than Crabb, you know.” 

Upstairs she gave him her key. He told her to wait in the 
passage while he went inside the flat and explored each room. As 
far as he could see, nothing had been disturbed. He noticed the 
excellence of the fittings and the furniture; no expense had been 
spared. As he searched, he marvelled at the queer emotional 
complications that had become almost too great to be disentangled. 

He returned to the hall, and beckoned her. 

“All safe,” he said. “I think you ought to lock the door and 
make sure that the windows can’t be forced. Can you do that?” 

“ Yes, ” she said. ‘ * The flat is burglar-proof. ’ ’ 

“Who has a key?” 

She said: “Only Algernon and myself,” 

“And you’re quite sure about Algernon,” said Dawlish, lightly, 
“so there shouldn’t be any need to worry!” He smiled and patted 
her shoulder. “Don’t mind me, I get awkward at times! What’s 
Lamb’s London address?” 

“He has a service flat in Farm Street, St. John’s Wood,” said 
Belle. “Number 31.” 

“Thanks,” said Dawlish. “I think I’ll wait on the doorstep 
for him to-morrow.” He half turned, but looked back when she 
made an involuntary step forward. “Yes?” His tone was inviting. 

“I don’t know how well you know Marion,” she said, quietly, 
“but if you can persuade her that I am not an ogress I would be 
more than grateful. ’ ’ 

“Right!” said Dawlish. “I’ll see what I can do. Did you 
know she was engaged to Harcourt’s cousin?” 

She said: “I wasn’t sure that it was the same Keen, but 1 realized 
it was when you told me that Marion’s fianci had been attacked. 
Why did you ask?” 

“It’s a curious fact, isn’t it?” said Dawlish. 

He was thoughtful when he made his way along the passage 
and down the wide flight of stairs. Tom and Tim were in the dimly- 
lighted hall. They anticipated Ids request that one of them should 
stay there overnight, near Belle’s flat, and had already decided that 
Tom should stay. With Tim, Dawlish walked along Park Lane 
towards Marble Arch, and Tim asked, a little plaintively, why they 
were going the longest way home. 
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“We aren’t going home,” said Dawlish. “We’re going to 
look up Lamb’s flat.” 

“Oh,” said Tim, and sounded sad. “I wish I felt a bit fresher 
—I think I’m running a temperature of about a hundred and three. ’ ’ 

“I don’t think we’ll have much to do but look round,” said 
Dawlish. “If you’d rather go home-” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Tim. 

They quickened their pace towards St. John’s Wood, and Dawlish 
kept an eye open for a night taxi, although he expected to have to 
walk. He was preoccupied with all that had happened that night. 
A period of embarrassing confidences, he reflected—loss surprising 
from Belle thah from Marion. Belle knew now that she was playing 
for high stakes. She wanted to put the past behind her and to 
marry Graham. She was afraid of what would happen when Bland 
realized it. Dawlish was by no means certain that she was as con¬ 
fident as she pretended that Bland would do nothing to injure her. 
If he discovered that she was prepared to throw him over for Graham, 
he might become vicious solely through jealousy. He was a man 
who would expect complete control over any and everything which 
he considered belonged to him. 

Yes; that motive alone would be strong enough to make him’ 
want to kill Belle. 

There was, Dawlish admitted, the possibility that he would 
seek revenge more cunningly. He might prefer to do all he could 
to hurt her through Graham, by injuring Graham. There was no 
point in thinking too much about that, and Dawlish dismissed the 
matter from his mind, and began to consider what useful information 
he had gained that day. First and foremost, the fact that Bland 
was at all costs determined to buy the houses and the land near 
Hindhead. He had employed three methods—direct approach and 
offers to buy, allied to threats when there was stubbornness on 
the part of the owners. With Graham he had tried different tactics 
—to work through Belle and through his daughter. There was 
not much doubt that young Keen had been given the task of winning 
Marion’s support. Just as Belle had fallen in love with Graham, so 
Keen had fallen in love with Marion. There was little doubt that 
he had refused to do what he was told. Equally, there was little 
doubt now, in Dawlish’s mind, that he had threatened to tell Marion 
the truth, and had therefore been attacked. 

One mystery remained in that connection: why had he to be shot 
or taken to 18, Layer Street? 

Dawlish thought there was a, simple explanation; that Keen 
had been given an ultimatum: to see Marion, and really make an 
attempt to make her influence her father, with death as the penalty 
for refusal. He had not had the moral courage, after all, to tell 
her everything. Rather than be forced to go to Layer Street, under 
escort, he had made his desperate attempt to escape. 

“I wish I knew how he is,” Dawlish said, suddenly. 

* ‘ Who?' ’ asked Tim in a hoarse voice. 
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“Barry Keen. The police will probably learn a lot from him 
before they tell me the first tiling ho says. There’s too much 
to do, Tim. Too many different angles. Oh, well,” he added, 
philosophically. “It—look! A taxi!” 

He let out a stentorian bellow, and, sure enough, a taxi pulled 
up. Rejoicing, Dawlish and Tim climbed in, and were driven to 
Farm Street. It was not difficult to find number 31, and the driver 
promised to wait for them. They went into the house, an old one 
which had been converted into flats; there was a restaurant, still 
open, in the basement. A small red sign indicated a flight of steps 
leading to it. 

The hall of the house was badly lit. They stood for a moment 
looking at the name-boards, until they saw ‘Perry Lamb’ written 
on the top one; he was on the third floor. 

“Shall I stay down here?” asked Tim. 

“1 don’t think so,” said Dawlish. “We’ll both go up. We 
weren’t followed, and 1 don’t think we shall bo expected.” 

The steps were of stone, and it was impossible to ascend them 
unheard. Dawlish did the sensible thing and walked naturally, 
making plenty of noise. None of the flats showed light on the 
third floor landing; a single door faced them, obviously the top 
flat covered the whole of that floor. Dawlish shone a torch on the 
keyhole and frowned. 

“Yale lock,” he said, “and a solid wood door. Not so easy, 
I think we’ll have to try the back way, Tim.” 

“Ass,” said Tim. He stifled a sneeze. “The door isn’t 
latched. Look!” He pushed it open without trouble, and they 
backed away, an instinctive precaution, for someone might, after 
all, be waiting inside for them. A light shone from a room, the 
door of which was ajar. There was no sound. Dawlish, gun in 
hand, looked round the front door carefully. No one was in the 
wide hall. He stepped forward, with Tim in close attendance, 
puzzled by tho unlocked door. 

There was no light in any of the other rooms. Just that one 
pale glow, and the utter stillness. Tim’s breathing was a little 
heavy; otherwise Dawlish heard nothing. He stepped to the upon 
door and pushed it wider. He still acted cautiously; this had ail 
the appearance of a trick, and his visit might have been anticipated. 

There was no sound. 

■ He flung the door back, so that it would crash into anyone hiding 
behind it, and then strode forward. No one was behind the door, 
but there was someone in the room. 

It was Lamb. 

Ho was wearing an overcoat and a hat—just as he had been 
when he had left for Wales early that morning. He was sitting at 
a small table, staring towards them with sightless eyes. His lips 
were set in an odd smile; there was something ghoulish about tho 
hint of merriment on the face of a dead man. 

A knife protruded from his chest. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

QUICK MURDBR 

Dawlisii stood quite still, staring at the body. It wus Tim who 
first moved forward, to feel the pulse. It was a waste of time; 
thero was no doubt that Lamb was dead, although his flesh was 
warm, and Dawlish thought he had been alive within the last two 
hours. 11c turned away from the body and dialled a number, while 
Tim blared at him without comprehending. 

“Ilcllo,” said Dawlish. “Is that Paddington Station? Can 
you tell me, please, when the last train from Cardiff arrived? . . . 
Yes, to-night . . . clevcn-thirty-five, thank you.” He replaced 
the receiver, and glanced at his watch. It was half-past one. “So 
he walked right into this,” said Dawlish. 

“Are you going to call the Yard?” 

“Soon,” said Dawlish. “I don't like this, Tim, something’s 
wrong about the set-up.” 

Tim offered cigarettes. 

It was useless lo tell Dawlish that he was talking nonsense; 
Tim had seen manifestations of his remarkablo prescience too often 
to scoff. Nor did he expect Dawlish to hazard a guess as to what 
was wrong. 1 fe stood by, while Dawlish looked about the room. 

Nothing was disturbed. 

There was a blank sheet of paper in front of Lamb. Ho had 
apparently sat down with the sheet in front of him, then turned 
and had the knife driven into his chest. Presumably he had known 
that someone else was in the room, but had not expected to be 
attacked. His right hand was lodged against the left-hand lapol 
of his jacket, ll was inserted between the jacket and the overcoat, 
which had held it In position. 

"So he was going to write something,” Dawlish said in a far¬ 
away, mechanical voice. “Hand at pocket, for his pen-—there it 
is, clipped in.” He looked gingerly at the breast pocket, anxious 
to disturb nothing unnecessarily. He could not make tip his mind 
whether to search the body before the police arrived. It would be 
noticed, in all likelihood, and there was no real point in antagonizing 
the authorities; if ho got Trivetl along in person, he would probably 
be allowed a glance at everything that was found. The flat was of 
less importance than the body; he was wondering whether lo look 
through it thoroughly, when Tim said: 

“What’s that?” 

“What?” asked Dawlish. Ho glanced in the direction of Tim’s 
pointing finger. Beneath a small bureau near the heavily-curtained 
window was a «crowcd-up piece of paper. Tim went to recover it, 
while Dawlish reflected that whoever had been here to meet Lamb 
almost certainly had a key to the flat. 
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Tim straightened the paper out. “I—” he began, and then his 
voice trailed off. The vagueness faded from Dawlish’s eyes, and 
he took the paper, conscious of Tim’s amazed stare, knowing that 
this was the justification for his conviction that there was something 
badly wrong. 

It was a typewritten letter addressed to Linda Keen! It asked 
her to call on Lamb that evening, about half-past ten. Something 
in the curtncss of the letter suggested that it was more than a request; 
it was an order. 

“Well, well,” said Dawlish, stupidly. “Call The Pines, Tim. 
I hope, ’ ’ he added sotto voce, ‘ 4 that nothing has gone wrong down 
there.” He watched Tim dialling TRU for trunks, and heard him 
give the number, but he was thinking of something else of the 
evidence that Linda had been in this room since Lamb had returned. 
If her prints were on the letter it would be almost conclusive proof. 
At least he could keep that from the police until later, but there 
was more cause for alarm; she might have touched other things, 
and thus give away her presence to the police. He moved towards 
the table, bent down, and looked at the polished surface while on a 
level with it. 11 was smeared near Lamb, but otherwise the polish 
was unbroken. Ho peered closer. He thought he could sec where 
a duster had been rubbed over it, in hurried, circular motions. He 
was right; there was a small patch of dust which had been missed. 
The indications were that finger-prints had been rubbed oil*. 

He examined the door; it had been recently polished. So had 
a table by the wall, a small bookcase, and several other articles of 
furniture. He did not think it was worth going more thoroughly 
over the flat; if Linda had rubbed her prints off she had almost 
certainly made a thorough job of it. 

Tim was having some trouble in getting through to The Pines. 
Dawlish went into the halt, and glanced at the front door. There 
was no evidence that the lock had been forced. He stood with 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets, frowning, when Tim called 
out: 

“O.K., Pat! . . . . Hello, Pel, Pat wants you.” 

' Dawlish hurried to the telephone. Felicity’s voice sounded 
clear, there was nothing to indicate that she had just been woken up. 
There was a note of alarm in her voice, too, and Dawlish was prepared 
for what came. 

“Pat, I’ve been ringing the flat, but got no answer. Linda has 
disappeared!” 

“Oh, 1 ” said Dawlish, trying to sound surprised. 

“She went to bed soon after supper, saying she had a headache,” 
said Felicity. “Simon was already in bed, he’s not been loo well 
this evening. There was a ’phone call for Linda an hour ago, and 
I went to call her—she wasn’t there.” 

“Bed slept in?" asked Dawlish. 

“No,” said Felicity, “but I’m not sure whether her clothes 
have been disturbed. I don’t want to wake Simon up, but . . . 
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just a moment, Pat.” There was a pause, and then the faint sound 
of a man’s voice, followed by Felicity’s some way from the mouth¬ 
piece. She came back. ‘‘The telephone woke Simon,” she said. 
“I’m going to gel all Linda’s clothes for him to look at, to find out 
whether she’s- — ” 

“I think she left of her own free will,” said Dawlish. “Do 
you know if she got a letter by the afternoon post?” 

“Yes,” said Felicity. “I met the postman, and gave it to her 
myself. It was typewritten.” 

“Hum,” said Dawlish. “Well, go back to bed and say nothing 
about knowing that she is gone. In fact you’d better not let anyone 
know you’re alarmed—no,” he added as she began to speak, “I 
don’t think she’s hurt, and 1 wouldn’t be surprised if she turns up 
before morning. Don’t worry; don’t question her if she docs come 
back; and persuade Simon to say nothing, too.” 

“All right,” said Felicity, soberly. “How are things up 
there?” 

“No complaints,” said Dawlish. “Got some more sleep, my 
sweet I” He rang off after a moment or two, and he was smiling. 
He saw Tint staring at him and the letter. “Linda’s been here all 
right,” he said, “and the quicker I can see her the better.” 

“What about the police?” asked Tim. 

“You’ve gone police conscious all of a sudden, haven’t you?” 
asked Dawlish with a grin. “Cast your mind back, Tim. You 
soy that Lamb loft Layer Street this morning without a case, without 
any change of clothes. Did ho have anything at all with him? ’ ’ 

Tim frowned in concentration. “I don’t think—oh, yes, he 
did I it was a small black brief case. A very small one, not large 
enough for a change of clothes, although he might have got a tooth¬ 
brush and whatnot into it. Why?” 

“It isn’t here,” said Dawlish, simply. 

“lie might have put it into unothcr room,” said Dawlish. 

“I doubt it.” Dawlish looked about the room, and then went 
witli Tim into the others. There was nothing like a black brief case, 
and ho found nothing at all of interest. He made sure that neithor 
he nor Tim left linger-prints, by wiping off the few they made, and 
then at long last ho telephoned Trivctl at his homo. 

Trivett was also remarkably alert for u man awakened in tho 
middle of the night. He promised to come round at once, and he 
was at the flat by half-past two. Soon afterwards three men came 
from Scotland Yard with a camera, finger-print equipment and 
other paraphernalia. A police-surgeon was on the way. 

“Glossing over the fact that you got insido without a key,” 
said Trivett, who looked spruce and wideawa ke, ’ ‘ why d id you come, 
Pat?” 

“To talk to Lamb." 

“Why?” 

“Because a man who showed a great interest in me fell for a 
simple trick, and having fallen, talked, ’’said Dawlish. ‘ ‘ Ho declared 
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that Lamb was responsible for the attack on Keen, and that Lainb 
was a nasty piece of work in every way, and he gave me an itch to 
come and see the gentleman.” 

Trivett appealed to be satisfied, except that lie asked: 

•' Where is the informer now? ’ ’ 

“Waiting where he can turn King’s Evidence at any time,” said 
Dawlish. “I won’t lose him, and I don’t think there’ll be any 
trouble with this one.” As he spoke, he wondered if he had, after 
all, been wise to leave Crabb alone at his flat. He was suddenly 
anxious to go and see the man, but could not leave immediately. 
Although Trivett was being remarkably helpful—for he did not 
even ask whether they had searched the flat, and seemed to take their 
goodwill for granted—he would hardly allow Dawlish to retain 
such a prisoner indefinitely. 

“We’d better take him to Cannon Row Station,” said Trivett. 

“I suppose so. Look here, Bill—come round to the flat when 
you’ve finished here, will you? And—er—if you find anything of 
interest in Lamb’s pockets, bring it with you.” 

“You’ve probably got all that’s of interest in your pocket,” 
said Trivett, sarcastically. 

“For once you’re quite wrong,” said Dawlish. “We left him 
entirely to you. I don’t want to get suspected of murder, my son!” 

He left Trivett unconvinced but still amiable. Apparently 
when the reprimand had been made, Trivett had been given per¬ 
mission to allow Dawlish a reasonably free hand. Dawlish was 
musing on that as he and Tim were driven by a policeman to the 
Brook Street flat. He tried not to allow himself to be alarmed as 
he hurried up the stairs, but when he reached the spare room and 
found Crabb sitting just where they had left him he was immensely 
relieved. 

Crabb appeared to have been dozing. 

“I think we’ll have a cup of tea,” said Dawlish, and led tho 
man into the kitchen, where Tim made the tea. Crabb was looking 
at them uncertainly, but not until the tea was ready and they were 
sitting in the lounge and drinking it, did Dawlish speak, lie told 
Crabb that the police would soon be here and would want to 
interview him. 

“You’ll have a chance of turning King’s Evidence,” ho said, 
“and I will do all I can to make sure that you’re leniently treated 
—on one condition. ’ ’ 

“What—what is that?” muttered Crabb. 

“That you don’t tell the police what I’m going to ask you now, ’ ’ 
said Dawlish. “Be as frank as you can with everything else, and 
don’t hesitate to incriminate yourself. Your statement will sound 
much more convincing if you teli the truth about that. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes,” Crabb said. He sipped his tea, and drew at a cigarette, 
obviously ill-at-ease, and yet apparently satisfied that Dawlish was 
advising him for his own good. 
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“Right! Now, the question which is strictly hush-hush. How 
well did Lamb know Linda Keen. Do you know?” 

Crabb said: * * I don ’l know much about it, but I think they were 
friendly at one time. 1 think there was a quarrel. She used to come 
to see him from time to time.” 

“Did ho use pressure on her?” 

“IIow do you mean?” 

“Did he know anything against her?” asked Dawlish patiently. 

“I—I don't know,” said Crabb frowning. “I only know there 
was some kind of a row. She stopped coming to see him months 
ago.” 

“How long have they known each other?” 
m “I can’t say,” said Crabb, “but I think it was a fairly short 
period—about six months.” 

“Hum,” said Dawlish. “Every starting point in this business 
seems to date back six months.” He lit another cigarette and 
poured out more tea. ‘ * Did Lamb want to see her during the last 
day or two, do you know?” 

“1 haven’t seen much of him,” said Crabb. “He didn’t 
mention her. He could see her as often as he wanted to at Hindhead, 
couldn’t he?” 

“I suppose so,” said Dawlish. 

It was a negative result, and ho was not altogether pleased, 
although he remained convinced that Crabb was telling the truth 
as far as he knew it. Before long Trivett turned up with a sergeant. 
He assured Dawlish that nothing at all which offered any clue had 
been found at the flat or on Lamb’s person. He seemed disappoin¬ 
ted, and more than a little suspicious, until Dawlish told him about 
the missing brief case. 

“So you think the murderor took it?” asked Trivett. 

“Probably.” Dawlish stifled a*yawn, and then grinned 
apologetically. “Sorry, Bill, but I’m about to drop! Crabb’s in 
the othor room. I’ve promised him that you’ll give him a square 
deal, and take King’s Evidence from him.” 

“We’d take King’s Evidence from the Devil himself, on this 
case,” said Trivett. 

“So it’s worrying you as much as that,” said Dawlish. “You 
aren’t ready to tell mo what you think it’s all about yet, I suppose?” 

“I can’t,” said Trivett, 

The fact that the affair was connected with some mysterious 
hush-hush business troubled Dawlish, but shortly after Trivett loft 
he went to bed and was soon asltop. He was anxious that he or 
Tim should relieve Tom fairly early, and set an alarm clock for 
6.30; that would give him a little more than two hours’ sleep. He 
slept for live, before ho was disturbed by Tim, who came into the 
room with a cup of tea. 

Dawlish struggled up, glancing at the clock. 

“Great Scott!” ho gasped. “If I slept through that alarm-” 

“You didn’t,” said Tim heavily. “I came in and put the eatoh 
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down—I couldn’t get off.” He looked tired out, but there was less 
strain about his face than there had been the previous night. “I 
went over to see Tom,” he said, “and found him having tea and 
toast with Belle Lennox. She discovered him there when she took 
the milk in!” Tim stifled a yawn, and added: ‘‘She seems happy 
enough now that it’s daylight, and we left her.” 

‘‘Then where’s Tom?” 

“In bed—where I’m going, unless you’ve any objection,” said 
Tim. 

‘ ‘ You’d better get some rest, ’ ’ Dawlish agreed. ‘ ‘ 1 don ’1 think 
we’ve much to fear this morning. Turn in, old chap- i'll give you 
a call before I go down to The Pines.” 

As he prepared a light breakfast, after a bath and shave, he pon¬ 
dered over the next course of action. With the help of Tim and Tom, 
he could in effect manage to bo in three places at once, but that was 
not really enough. He had not yet tried to run Bland to earth, and 
he wished that he could watch the man. t-Ie would have liked to 
keep an eye on Graham, on Belle and on Marion, and it was certainly 
necessary to see Linda at the earliest opportunity. He wished, too, 
that he could spend ten minutes with Barry Keen. He had a feeling 
that when Keen came round he would talk freely, and that he would 
be able to tell them a great deal that was of interest. 1 le had an 
uncomfortable conviction that the police would keop tiny such 
information to themselves. 

To e^ise his mind a little ho telephoned the Haslemcrc hospital, 
and was informed that Keen was still unconscious. Then he 
telephoned The Pines, where Linda answered him. She sounded 
fresh and lively, and promised to fetch Felicity at once. 

He was frowning when Felicity spoke. 

“Well, how are tricks7” he asked. 

“Not too bad,” said Felicity in a low voice which ho could only 
just hear. “They’re in the kitchen, I can talk fairly freely. She 
was back soon after six o’clock this morning —l saw her come in up 
the back path. She hasn’t said anything about going out, anil 
Simon hasn’t said anything about it. She seems relieved, Pitt¬ 
as if some strain has gone. Do you know where she went?’ ’ 

“I’m not sure, ’’said Dawlish, mendaciously. ‘ ‘ Docs she seem 
tired?” 

“A little. She said she couldn’t get to sleep for some time. 
If I hadn’t discovered what had happened, I wouldn’t rculizc that 
she had been out,” added Felicity. 

“Keep it up," urged Dawlish 1 . “Oh—thero’s one other thing, 
my poppet 1 That telephone for her that caused all the bother last 
night—who was it from, do you know?” 

“I only know that it was a man’s voice, and that it came from 
London,” Felicity told him. “I asked his name, but he wouldn’t 
give it, I didn’t recognize the voice.” 

‘ * Oh, well, ’ ’ said Dawlish. “ I ’ll be down there for tea, I hope. 
You haven’t had any post, I suppose?” 
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“No—nor applicants for board and lodgings," said Felicity. 
“That was a veiy damp squib.” 

“You needn’t rejoice over it,” Dawlish reproached her. “I— 
Great Scott, I’m late! Sorry, sweet, I’ve an appointment for 
eleven o’clock. ’Bye!” 

It was then half-past ten, and he was anxious to get to Layer 
Street in order to be present when Bland arrived for his second 
attempt to get information from Marion. He looked into the bed- 
100 m where Tom and Tim were sound asleep, wrote a brief note 
saying where he had gone, and left the flat at twenty minutes to 
eleven. The only way he could hope to get to Layer Street by eleven 
o’clock— and he did not think that Bland would be unpunctual— 
was by taxi, but he was unlucky, and it was nearly ten minutes before 
he got one. At five past eleven the cab turned into Layer Street; 
and, parked outside Number 18, was Bland’s Lancliestcr. 

“Oh, well,” said Dawlish, philosophically. 

He paid oil’the cab at the corner of the street and walked slowly 
along. The high wall hid him from the house. He debated with 
himself the wisdom of going in and letting Bland know that he was 
interested in Marion. It was perhaps time that he had a real show¬ 
down with Bland, and this would be a good moment for it; He 
strolled past the gale- and then he started, for Marion came miming 
front the open front door. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

BLACK EYE I'OR BLAND 

Dawlish opened the gate and stepped inside. 

Marion pulled up, gasping for breath. “Thank--goodness— 
you’re here!” She grabbed his arm and led him along the drive. 
“1 though!- you might be -outsideI” 

Dawlish wasted no time asking questions. As he entered the 
hall ho heard a thud followed by a high-pitched squeal. There 
followed another thud, and a protest in a woman’s voice— Belle's! 
Graham answered; he would recognize that man’s voice anywhere. 

The din was coming from the room whore he had seen Marion. 
The door was ajar. Flo pushed it'wider open-and then Bland, 
reeling under a punch from Graham, fell heavily against him. 
Bland’s arms were waving wildly, and he was trying to keep his 
balance. Dawlish fendod him off, then pushed him to one side, 
for Graham was coming forward, his lists clenched, a glint of fury 
in his eyes. He lashed out, but the blow failed to contact, Dawlish 
caught his arm. Graham wrenched it away and turned to strike at 
Bland again. Bland pushed out his foot. Graham, seeing it in 
time, shot out a hand, grabbed Bland’s ankle, and pulled savagely. 
Bland crashed to the floor, falling heuvily on the back of hiss head. 
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The man was in a hopeless state. His tie and collar were torn, 
his clothes rucked up, his thin hair was dishevelled. There was a 
red swelling beneath his right eye and another on his lip, although 
Graham appeared to be unscathed. Bland was breathing slertor- 
ously, and his eyes were closed. Dawlish did not know whether 
he was foxing, desperately anxious to avoid further slaughter. 

Dawlish said: “I think-” 

“Get out of my way!” snapped Graham. He had completely 
lost his self-control and he took Dawlish by surprise with a swinging 
blow which sent the large man reeling against a chair. Belie was 
by the fireplace, wide-eyed with concern. Marion now stood in the 
doorway. 

“Father-” she began. 

‘' Get out of my way 1 ’ ’ cried Graham. He ben t over Bland, and, 
showing surprising strength, hoisted the man to his feet. Bland was 
conscious; his flickering eyes and tho fear on his face proved that. 
Exerting all his strength, Graham turned Bland round, and with 
a hand at his collar and another at the seat of his trousers began to 
run him out of the room. 

Bland back-heeled. 

Obviously Graham had thought that the man was past resisting 
and the kick took him by surprise. The sound or the heel on his 
shin was loud. He gasped with pain and loosened his grip. Bland 
wriggled free and turned—and for the first time Dawlish saw hint 
when he was roused, when the naked evil of which he was capable 
showed and the civilised veneer, so carefully assumed, was com¬ 
pletely gone. 

In his right hand was an automatic. 

“I’ve warned you, Graham-” 

“You fool!” roared Dawlish. 

It would be no more use to reason with Bland than with Graham. 
He thrust Graham roughly to one side. Bland fired, a bullet passed 
between Dawlish and Graham, who fell to the floor. Dawlish swept 
his arm round. The tips of his fingers touched the gun and pushed it 
aside. Next moment he seized Bland’s wrists, exerting such pressure 
that the man gasped with pain, and the gun dropped to tho floor. A 
second shot came from it, scored a line in the carpet, and thudded 
into the wainscotting. 

“What do you want—to be hanged for murder?*’ snapped 
Dawlish. He picked up the gun and dropped it info his pocket. 

Bland stared at him with unveiled malignance. The expression 
in his eyes seemed to affect the others—even Marion, who advanced 
slowly into the room. Belle exclaimed, but her words were lost. 
Silence fell upon tho room, while slowly the malignance faded From 
Bland’s eyes. He straightened his coat, and pul a hand to his tic. 
He realized it was impossible to fasten the torn collar, and his hand 
strayed away. Now that the change had come upon him, he looked 
ineffective, a plump, battered man whose right eye was rapidly 
dosing up and whose lips were bleeding slightly. 
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He broke the silence. 

“Thank you, Major Dawlish,” he said. “Thank you. 1 am 
afraid I lost my self-control.” He stared at Graham, again with a 
hard, malignant stare, and turned. Even then he bowed to Marion 
with an odd dignity; he did not look at Belle. 

. He went out. 

Graham’s fury seemed to have spent itself. Dawlish went after 
Bland without interference. There was no one in the hall, and 
Dawlish wondered absently what had happened to the maid. 

Bland opened the front door. 

“You’d better bathe your face,” Dawlish said. 

‘ ‘ I shall do so later, ’ ’ said Bland. His words were hard to dis¬ 
tinguish, for his lips were swollen. * * Dawlish, I beg you to take this 
seriously. If you have any influence with G raham, tell him to do my 
bidding. Tell him that it will serve no purpose if he delays his 
decision. Greater powers than 1 arc at work—and far, far greater 
powers than Graham.” 

“Such as the police,” murmured Dawlish. 

“The police!” sneered Bland. “What do I-” he broke off, 

and turned away again. That odd dignity was still with him as he 
strutted up the drive. His chauffeur had been watching for him; 
now, astonished at the sight tluit met his eyes, he hurried forward. 
Dawlish, at a loss, went as far as the gate. He thought Bland 
was going to ignore him, but beforo he stepped into his car, he 
turned and said in a clear voice: 

“Major Dawlish, I am sorry that we arc on opposite sides. 
I appreciate your help and your fairness. I would like you to 
perform a service for me.” 

“What is it?” asked Dawlish. 

“Tell my—tell Belle,” said Bland with a sudden, anguished 
expression, “that I bear no umbrage. 1 understand what has 
happened. I make full allowances for human failings; Tell her 
* that if she wishes to marry this man, sho must make him do my 
biddi ng; otherwise-*' 

He pave a little bow and stepped into the,car. He had been 
going to say that otherwise Graham would not be alive to get married; 
only once, when he had fired that shot, had Bland forgotten himself 
so much as to speak or do anything which might be held against 
,hitti in a court of law. 

The Lanchcsler drove off. 

Dawlish watched it turn the corner, and then he heard footsteps 
coming from the house. They were Marion’s. She looked more 
composed, although some sign of alarm still showed in her eyes. 
She forced a smile as sho drew up, and said: 

“I don’t know what would have happened without you.” 

“I’m more interested in what happened before I came,” said 
Dawlish. 

“Not a great deal,” said Marion. “I had no idea that father 
would be here to-day. He arrived about half an hour before Bland 
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with—with Belle.” There was something in her manner which told 
Dawlish that she had thawed, if only a little, towards the older 
woman. “They went into the room next to the drawing-room. 
There is a communicating door, and it was ajar. Bland came in 
and started to talk as he had done last night. Then father burst in. 
There—there was an ugly moment, when Bland ordered Belle out of 
the house. I hadn’t realized before what there was between them. 
Now-—she is his mistress, isn’t she?” 

‘ ‘ 1 believe she was once, ’ ’ said Dawlish. 

“He appeared to think she still is,” said Marion, with a catch 
in her breath. “There was a terrible moment, Major Dawlish, 
when—I mean, I thought father would go mad! lie didn’t know, 
you sec; it was a shock to him. Then Belle said, very simply, that 
she was going to do all she could to help my father, whatever the 
consequences. 1 don’t know why,” added Marion, in a wondering 
voice, “but she went up a great deal in my estimation then. 1 
could see that Bland was not normal. I could tell what an effort it 
was for her to talk like that. It was almost as if she knew he had 
jhe power of life and death over her, and yet she neither flinched 
nor hesitated,” 

‘ ‘ No, ’ ’ said Dawlish. ‘ ‘ A strong-willed woman, Marion. ’ ’ 

Marion said: “Bland called her foul names. Father turned on 
him—-it started just beforo you came. 1 knew you were going to 
come if you could, and 1 thought you might be waiting outside, as 
you’d seen the car. That’s all.” 

“And quite enough,” said Dawlish. “Did Bland make any 
offer for The Grange?” 

“No, he didn’t get as far as that.” 

“Oh, well,” said Dawlish, “wo’ll see what his next trick is.” 

Ho was by no means sure what kind of a reception he would get 
from Graham, but there was an opportunity for frank talk which 
was not likely to occur again. He was glad that Marion showed some 
sign of relenting towards Belle, although the cause of it was so odd.* 
It was admiration for the courage of the older woman, and it was 
surprising that Marjpn had realized the extent of that courage. 

Graham, who had tidied up, was waiting in the loungo. Belle 
was with him. The room had been put straight, but a small Chippen¬ 
dale tripod table was broken and standing on two legs, leaning 
towards the wall. 

“I’m afraid I butted in,” murmured Dawlish. 

Graham said, in a stilted voice: “I must thank you for your 
intervention, Major Dawlish. This might have been much more 
serious had you not arrived. Do you wish to see mo? ’ ’ 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. “About several things.” He smiled 
at Belle. “First and foremost—arc you thinking of selling The 
Grange?” 

“No, I am not!" said Graham, sharply. 

“Bland thinks you are.” 

“I am not interested in what Bland thinks,” said Graham. “I 
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have received offers, as I told you, but nothing would persuade me 
to sell the house. If you are a would-be purchaser-” 

“Not I!” said Dawlish, with a grin. “I’m after something 
much easier to run I” His manner helped to create an easier 
atmosphere, and he sat down without invitation. ‘ ‘ You don’t know 
why Bland wants it, 1 suppose?” 

“I have no idea,” said Graham. 

“Too bad,” said Dawlish, rubbing his nose. “Woll-” 

Belle interrupted. 

‘ ‘ l have told Raymond what happened last night, Major Dawlish, 
and how deeply 1 am also indebted to you. If you want to talk 
about anything resulting from that, [ am quite sure that Raymond 
will be glad to help.” 

“Yes,” said Graham. ‘Glad’ was too strong a word, but ho 
would certainly be willing. Dawlish was struck by an apparent 
contradiction. Belle seemed conlident that nothing would disturb 
her relationship with Graham, but Marion thought that he had 
learned the truth of her relationship with Bland for the first time that 
morning, if that were so how could Belle be so sure of herself? 
He thought it likely that before they had arrived here, sho had made 
a full confession, and was assured that it would make no 
difference. 

There was another queer thing: Graham did not seem to want to 
tell the police of the shooting. 

‘ ‘ There isn’t a lot of point in going over last night, ’ ’ said Dawlish. 
“Oh-- - ” he hesitated, drawing at a cigarette, aiming at creating 
the greatest sensation. * ‘There's one item of bad news, 1 ’m afraid. ’ ’ 
He paused again, seeing the way they all watched him, and ho wished 
he had been less tantalizing, for he realized that into Marion’s mind 
thcro sprang fear for Barry Keen. ‘ * Lamb hus been murdered, did 
you know?” ho said. 

Marion exclaimed. Belle half-turned towards Graham, who 
took a short step forward. 

“Lamb /” he exclaimed. 

“Murdered in cold bloqd,” said Dawlish. “By whom, I 
don’t know. As you were a neighbour, and had some mutual 
interests, Graham, the police will probably want to question you.” 

“I-” began Graham. He broke off, groping for cigarettes. 

The room was quiet until the scrape of a match broke the silence. 
“I can hardly believo it,” ho went on. “1 saw him only yesterday 
morning. Ho-” 

“On what business?” Dawlish asked. 

“The sale of The Pines,” said Graham. 

“Ah,” murmured Dawlish. “The police will probably be very 
curious about your anxiety to buy the house.” 

“I have nothing to hide from the police,” said Graham,recover¬ 
ing quickly. “Lamb and I were in full agreement. Wo did not 
want the district spoiled. Why—-why was he killed, do you 
know? 
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“No,” said Dawlish. Had Belle told Graham of her 
suspicions of Lamb? “Presumably in connection with this 
business ^ * 

“I suppose so. Belle was telling me-” Graham’s voice 

trailed off. He drew hard at his cigarette, which glowed half-way 
down, and he looked steadily at Dawlish. “Major Dawlish,” 
he went on in a level voice, “it appears that you have been forced 
into a somewhat unenviable position—a knowledge of the private 
affairs both of myself and my daughter. I am sorry you have been 
troubled by them, but as you have, and as you appear to have a wide 
knowledge of the mystery with which they are connected, I would 
appreciate your help.” 

“Offered gladly,” promised Dawlish. “In what particular 
way?” 

“This man Lamb, apparently, had some purpose in attacking 
the young man to whom Marion is engaged. Do you know why 
the attack was considered necessary?” 

“No,” said Dawlish, “but 1 can guess. Let’s be wholly frank, 
shall wo? I think that Lamb was a tool in Bland’s hands. I think 
Bland arranged for Belle to work on you, and for Barry to work on 
your daughter. He made two bad moves there. I think Barry Keen 
rebelled, and thus got himSslf into trouble with Bland, lienee the 
attack. I think that Lamb was in a position to betray Bland, and 
was probably killed because of that. Ho knew a great deal. He 
pretended to be a friend of yours, Graham, but he was working 
against you, Bland told your daughter last night that ho was quite 
sure that you were considering selling The Grange. I assumed 
that ho got his information from Lamb. Were there any grounds 
for it?” 

He would not have been surprised if Graham had uttered 
another denial. Instead, after a long pause, the man said 
slowly: 

“You are right, Major Dawlish- -tho need for complete frankness 
has never been greater. I did at one time contemplate selling 
The Grange. I thought that it would bo necessary, since I had 
suffered heavy financial reverses. Lamb knew that. I have been 
able to avoid a crisis, however, and I shall certainly not sell the 
house now.” 

“A change of fortune,” murmured Dawlish, lightly. 

Graham snapped: *‘ A natural one, and not altogether unexpected. 
Some of my holdings have recovered after being much below par. 
I am telling you this because I owe you a considerable debt, Major 
Dawlish, but-” 

“I won’t discuss it with tho police,” said Dawlish, “but you will 
if you are wise." 

“What do you mean?” demanded Graham. 

“Look here," said Dawlish. “Lamb organized an attack on 
Keen—Marion’s fianed. Lamb knew you were at one time in 
financial difficulties. These crimes are widespread, and there might 
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be much behind them that the police don’t know. They wight 
think you.had a motive for killing Lamb. ’ ’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” snapped Graham. 

“It isn’t nonsense,” Dawlish insisted. “It would be a natural 
suspicion. You may have had a personal reason, or you may have 
been actuated by the highest motives—of saving your daughter’s 
fiance from serious difficulties.” 

“T know nothing about him!” 

“I’m not giving you my reasoned opinion,” said Dawlish. “I 
am trying to make you understand what the police might think. 
When did you leave The Grange?” 

Graham snapped: “That is my business!’’ 

“The police may think it’s theirs." 

“ I do not think so, ” said Graham, “lam not entirely without 
friends, who-” 

Dawlish broke in.with a flash of irritation. 

‘ ‘ If you think that friends in high places will make the slightest 
difference to the treatment you receive from the police, you are 
making a big mistake. Obviously you left The Grange last night. 
You could have been to Lamb’s place and killed him.” 

“Was he killed in London or Hindhead?” asked Graham. 

“London.” 

Graham said: “I do not for one moment think that the police 
will harbour any absurd suspicions, Major Dawlish. You are 
exaggerating. L was at my club last night. I was in my room from 
cloven o’clock until this morning, when I was called at seven. T 
have no doubt that the club’s staff will corroborate my statement.” 
Ho was very formal, but beneath it Dawlish saw the stirring of 
anxiety; Graham realized that thore was a danger of police suspicion. 
Dawlish asked himself a question: why had Graham gone to his 
club, instead of coming home? The police would be very anxious 
to know that. However, if ho persisted with his questions, he 
would probably antagonize the man. There was now some kind of 
goodwill, which might soon become useful. 

He smiled. “That’s good! I thought you had better be 
warned.” He turned to go again, and Graham walked along the 
hall after him. Marion and Belle wore left together in the room. 
Graham seemed aloof—like he had boon when they had first met. 
It was impossible to guess what was going on on his mind, but it 
was certain that he was in a state of great confusion, mostly emotional. 
It could not have been pleasant for him to hear the truth about 
Bello, no matter how well he pretended to take it. 

Then he startled Dawlish by saying: 

“Have you had any further news of Barry Keen?” 

“He is still unconscious, but I think still out of danger,” said 
Dawlish. “I telephoned an inquiry this morning.” 

“Thank you. Do you know the young man?” 

“No—1 only know his sister, a most charming young 
woman. ’ ’ 
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"At one time, 1 believe, she was a friend of Lamb’s," said 
Graham. "I do not know her well-she has never been very 
friendly when I have met her.” 

"Have you gone half-way?” asked Dawlish, gently. 

"Peihaps not,” said Graham. "I am naturally anxious to 
do everything I can to promote my daughter’s happiness. This 
young man appears to be in some trouble with the police. That 

may not be entirely his own fault, of course. Major Dawlish-” 

lie broke off again. 

"Yes,” smiled Dawlish. 

"If you can find out the real character of the young man, 1 will 
be grateful,” said Graham. "Because of him, I do not propose 
to tell the police of the incident here to-day. And I must thank 
you again for your help—you have been more than good.” 

"Not a bit of it,” said Dawlish. “I’ll find out what I can- 
good-bye!” 

As he walked out of the gate he saw Graham standing and 
watching him. It seemed that Graham was determined to let him 
know that he was changing his ideas about many things, and was 
prepared to be much more tolerant. There was a reasonable hopo 
that Bland’s visit had cleared the air at Number 18, Layer Street. 
For the first time, there appeared to bo some prospect of ilia three 
people there finding some mutual agreement and liking. If so, it 
would be a big thing for Marion. 

A car turned the comer of the street. It was a green Morris, 
and Trivett was at the wheel. Trivcll did not see him, for he was 
talking to a sergeant next to him. Dawlish waited until the car 
pullod up outside Graham’s house, and then went thoughtfully on 
to Brook Street. 

Tom and Tim V/ero up; they went to the restaurant together, 
and discussed the situation in undertones. Tim was to watch 
Graham, and Tom to kcop an eye on Belle. For the time bolng, 
Dawlish decided, that was all he could reasonably be expected to 
do. He was curious about the man named Justin, whom Lamb 
had gone to see, but he was much more interested in what Linda 
would have to say when he reached The Pines. 

' He drove down at a good speed. No one followed him. He had 
plenty of time for reflection, and was even able to spare a little for 
enjoyment of the run and the countryside which was bathed in all 
the glory of early summer. There had been rain overnight, and the 
freshness was exhilarating. It was hard to associate murder and 
sudden death, lurking evil and a sinister mystery with England on 
such a day. He even found himself humming as he reached 
Godaiming, and took the Hindhead road. 

A policeman was at the gale of Tire Pines. He saluted respect¬ 
fully and Dawlish gave him a broad grin, but the sight of him was 
disturbing. For the first time it occurred to Dawlish that the police, 
on duty all night, probably knew that Linda had been Away from 
the house, > 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

THE BLACK BRIEF CASE 

As he reached the top of the drive he heard Linda laughing. There 
was an unaffected gaiety about the laugh which astonished him. 

, Then Felicity laughed, and a deep-throated chuckle came from 
I-larcourt. All of them were in the kitchen, and he could see Linda’s 
dark hair. The front door was open, and he went in, walking quietly 
down the planks. Another burst of laughter greeted him as he 
reached the kitchen door. Then something black and furry darted 
across the room, leapt to a dresser, and turned to face the trio. 

“One black kitten,” said Dawlish in a deep voice. “A present 
from Santa Claus, I presume.” 

“Pat!” Felicity, who had been standing in one corner, hurried 
towards him. ‘‘ You’re earlier than I expected.’’ 

“Hence the unbecoming levity,” said Dawlish with a grin at 
Linda. “Hello, folks—it’s nice to see you so chirpy. Has some 
one offered you a million pounds for The Pines, Simon?” 

“Not yet,” said Simon. There was a piece of string dangling 
from his fingers, and he drew it along the floor. The kitten watched, 
bright-eyed. “I don’t know why, but things seem to have 
become brighter—as if tho scene has shifted away from us a bit.” 

“You mean it’s the relief of my absence,’ said Dawlish. 

“Don’t be an ass! You brought things to a head, and I’m 
hoping that we’ve seen tho worst of it as far as we’re concerned down 
here. Oh—there’s one thing you don’t know. Barry’s come 
round.” He glanced at Linda and there was nothing in his voice 
to remind Dawlish of his outburst against the young man. 

“Isn’t it grand!” exclaimed Linda. “I’vo been allowed to see 
him. The doctors say that he will be all right now that he’s 
conscious again.” 

“ Splendid 1” said Dawlish. 

It was not so easy to pretend to be light-hearted, although he 
contributed his sharo of hilarious comment during tea. The kitten 
continued to be tho centre of attraction, but it was incidental— 
something on which they could fasten their new buoyancy, and 
perhaps an excuse for it. Some heavy burden had been lifted from 
Linda’s shoulders —and from Simon’s. 

He did not think he was wrong in believing that Simon was 
incapable of putting up an act like this. He was genuinely relieved. 
If he were ignorant of Linda’s purpose in loaving the house during 
Jhe night, he would have been more taciturn, or at best his brightness 
would have been forced; now it was real. 

That probably meant that Linda had told him where she had 
been, and what she had done. 

He was glad when he was able to get up to his room, where 
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Felicity joined him in a few minutes. She was bright-eyed, hut 
showed an undercurrent of seriousness. Dawlish waited for her 
with his head on one' side, and she looked a little uncertain us she 
approached him. 

“Pat, what-” 

He relaxed, gripped her waist, and lifted her off the floor. She 
laughed from sheer enjoyment. He rubbed her nose with his, 
kissed her, and put her down, his eyes gleaming. He did not 
release her, but said: 

“Quite the most beautiful woman in England!” 

“You’d better look at Linda again,” said Felicity. “Darling, 
why is it always so good to sec you? ’ ’ 

“I’m such a nice fellow,” said Dawlish. Ho lifted her higher, 
carried her to the bed, and she struggled in alarm. “Pat, don’t, 

I-” 

“You misunderstand mo,” said Dawlish, beaming. He rested 
hor on the pillow, and pulled up a chair. * * l like to see you sitting 
there with your legs tucked under you, my sweet it’s one of the 
rewards of married life! Weil, what’s waved the magic wand?’’ 

“ J don’t know, ’ ’ said Felicity. ‘ ‘ L expected a difficult morning, 
with dark looks and suspicious Innuendo, and instead they’re 
both as bright as crickets. As if they’d reached an understanding, 
and are hugging a secret to themselves.” 

“Nicely put,” said Dawlish. 

“I’m sure of one thing,” said Felicity. “Simon knows where 
Linda went last night.” 

“I also came to that conclusion,” said Dawlish, lighting his 
pipe which he had been carefully filling. “She hasn’t confided in 
you, of course?” 

“Not by as much as a word, ’ ’ said Felicity. 

“H’m. When you saw her come in this morning, had slio got 
anything with her?” 

“A small suitcase,” said Felicity. “She was wearing the 
clothes which Simon told me were missing from her wardrobe.” 

‘‘Did the police see hor?” 

“I don’t know,” said Felicity. “J rather expected them to 

com© and question her, but-” she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Of course, the good news about Barry may have made a difference, 
and yet 1 rather expected her to be alarmed. Tho police will 
certainly ply him with questions, and she was once really scared 
about what might come of that. ’ ’ 

“Queer show, altogether,” said Dawlish. 

“Well, what have you been doing?” 

“Oh, a little here and a little there,” said Dawlish, airily. “You 
don’t want to worry your pretty head-” 

“Patrick!” 

“Yes, dear,” said Dawlish, meekly. 

He told her what had happened, leaving out Lamb’s murder 
and details which were superfluous, and she was absorbed in tho 
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story. He enjoyed the telling. It enabled him to gel many things 
in a better perspective, although he came to no conclusion that he 
had not already reached. The narrative took half an hour, and 
they had been upstairs an hour when there was a tap at the door. 

“Come in!” called Dawlish. 

Linda entered; her brightness remained. 

“I’m going shopping,” she said. “I wondered if you’d 
anything to post.” When they shook their heads, she added: 
“Keep an eye on Simon, won’t you?” 

“We’ll watch him,” said Dawlish. 

It struck him as an odd request; she had never worried in the 
past about leaving Simon here on his own. It might have been a 
hint that he wanted to talk to Dawlish, but as soon as she had gone 
Dawlish stood up and pointed his pipe stem towards Felicity. 

“Do your duty by Simon,” he said. “Tell him I’m having a 
bath, or am deep in something or other.” 

“Why, where are you-”• 

“I have a little matter to attend to," said Dawlish. 

Felicity raised no objection, and went downstairs. Dawlish 
looked out of the landing window. Linda was disappearing along 
the drive, and he caught sight of a policeman, hidden from her by 
the trees. Ho turned back, left his pipe in his room, and then went 
into Linda’s, lie closed the door, and surveyed the room for a 
moment. Simon could not get upstairs, so there was no fear of 
interruption. 

The furniture was all Victorian, large and rather forbidding. 
Only a small bedroom chair, covered with light chintz, gave a hint 
of Linda’s natural daintiness—that, and the dressing-table appoint¬ 
ments, a charming set in petit point. There were two small suitcases 
near the wardrobe; both were empty. 

He began to search thoroughly in his quest for the black brief 
case. It was not under the bed nor in any of the drawers. He 
moved every dress and suit in the wardrobe, to make sure that it was 
not tucked ip one of them, but found nothing. He stood back, 
frowning. There was no certainty that she had brought it from 
Lamb’s flat, and yet he could not understand what had changed her 
so completely, unless she had brought with her something which 
altered her whole outlook. 

Even if she had, it was not necessarily connected with Lamb. 
He was thinking that when he turned down the bed, a feather bed 
of large proportions. He lifted the mattress, but the case was not 
there. He scowled when he saw what a mess ho had made; Felicity 
would have to come up to remake the bed or Linda would know at 
a glance that it had been disturbed. He glanced out of the window, 
which overlooked the back drive. No one stirred. The place 
looked brighter from this floor, and the sun shining golden among 
the pines. To his surprise he could see The Grange, remarkably 
attractive in its lovely setting. 

“This won’t do!” he said aloud. 
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He pulled up a chair and looked on top of the wardrobe; theie 
was no sign of the case. Ho was beginning to think that ho was 
wrong, when he remembered that he had not moved the cushions 
from a large armchair in a dark corner. 

Without much hope he lifted tire top one. 

The case was there. 

* * * * * 

There was no doubt that it was Lamb’s. ITis initials, P.L., 
were painted on the outside, and on the inside of the flap was a 
card stuck in a little holder, giving his London address. Dawlish 
hesitated before he looked into the partitions; he was not surprised 
to find them empty. 

He glanced at his watch; it was nearly half an hour since Linda 
had left, and she would soon be back. Ue tucked the case under 
his coat and went back to his own room. Then he hurried down¬ 
stairs, calling for Felicity. She came from the kitchen as ho reached 
the hall. 

‘‘Put Linda’s bed to rights for me,” ho said. 

‘‘I thought that was what you were up to,” said Felicity. ‘‘Did 
you find-* ’ 

‘ ‘ She was at Lamb’s flat without a shred of doubt, ’ ’ said Dawlish, 

‘‘and-” he hesitated, seeing her mystified expression. ‘‘Great 

Scott, 1 didn’t tell you the piece de resistance. Perry Lamb is no 
more, poor chap!” 

He left her standing and staring after him, and went to the 
kitchen. Through the window he saw Simon with his special, 
short-handled hoe. The man was smiling to himself even then. 
He hesitated, wondoring whether to tackle them individually, or 
together. Linda made up his mind for him, for she came up the 
drive, calling to them. It seemed a pity to do anything to spoil 
their enjoyment of a new situation. One thing seemed certain: 
she would not be so carefree if murder were on her conscience. 

Unless, he thought grimly, he was quite mistaken about her 
character. He wondered a little uneasily whether ho had not taken 
the sincerity of this couple rather too much for granted. 

Linda put a hand on Simon’s chair, and ho trundled it along. 
They were laughing again as they entered the kitchen. The kitten, 
which had been sitting on a cushioned chair, opened its eyes, stood 
up, and stretched. 

‘‘What shall we call him?” asked Linda, lightly. 

‘‘Lammikins,” suggested Dawlish, brightly. 

The word acted like a cold douche; Linda’s smile disappeared, 
Simon’s face grew suddenly dark. It was as if a cloud had blotted 
out the sun, and the brightness in the room was false. 

‘‘What do you mean?” demanded Linda, sharply, 

“Come, it was only a suggestion--” 

“It was not! Why did you mention Lamb's name then?” 
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Dawlish looked from her to Simon. Tension, not unlike that 
he had seen when he had first met them, was back. He did not 
need more telling that they knew that Lamb was dead; yet as far as 
Dawlish knew, the information had not reached them officially. 

He said easily: , 

“You’re right, there was an association of ideas. Where did 
you get Lamb’s brief case, Linda? And what have you done with 
the papers you took from it?” 

She stood, unsmiling, her arms rigid by her side. Harcourt 
uttered a sharp exclamation, but neither of them asked him how ho 
know she had it. He gave them a good opportunity to talk, and 
when they remained silent he went on: 

“You know that if the police discover that you went to his flat, 
you will probably be questioned about his murder, and that if they 
know you stole the case, they will probably charge you with tho 
murder. Or hasn’t that occurred to you?” 

They did know about it; neither of them spoke for a moment, 
and then Linda exclaimed: 

“I did not kill him. Oh, I know ho is dead, I know he was 
murdered, and I’m glad—do you understand that, I’m glad!' ’ 

“I shouldn’t tell the policeman who might be listening outside 
the window,” said Dawlish. “Didn’t it occur to you that you 
would be seen going and coming back?” 

“I slipped out when their backs wero turned,” Linda said. 
“No one knows I was away last night—except you and Felicity and 
wc two. If the police ever learn, we shall know who told them.” 

“If I think they ought to be told, I won’t mind you knowing,” 
said Dawlish. “Listen to me. It’s easy to say you didn’t kill 
him, Linda. It’s easy for you, Simon, to believe her. But the fact 
remains that from the time she know he was dead, and the time 
you knew, you have been light-hearted, more carefree than I have 
ever known you. The watching policemen won’t fail to include 
that in their report, Tho police will want to know why this new 
brightness has come to you. They aren’t fools, you know," 

Linda said: “There’s no need for them to know that I was in 
London!” 

“The point is, is there any reason why they shouldn’t?” said 
Dawlish, gently. “Why did you go, Linda? And what did you 
find to make you so happy?” 

‘‘ l don’t have to answer you,” she said sharply. 

“No,” said Dawlish. “No, there’s no compulsion. But you 
asked mo to come down hero to help, you know. I’ve come across 
a number of strange things, and there is obviously some serious 
crimo in the making, I moan to see the end of it, and I mean to 
help the police, if necessary. Why did you go?” 

Harcourt exclaimed: “Are you threatening to tell tho police if 
Linda doesn’t tell you!" 

“Yes,” said Dawlish uncompromisingly. 

Linda flared up. “That’s a fine way to talk! You were 
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supposed to be such a gallant gentleman, helping us in every way 
you could, and now-” 

“At no time did 1 agree to condone murder,” said Dawlish. 

“I didn’t kill Lamb!” 

“You’re making that very hard to believe,” said Dawlish. 

“Of all the damnable nerve-” began Harcourt. 

“Now be sensible!” snapped Dawlish, looking suddenly angry. 
“Murder is murder." You’re making trouble for yourselves. There 
might be a sound reason for concealing the fact of Linda’s visit from 
the police, but there is none at all for concealing it from me. The 
choice is yours,” he added, abruptly. “You’d better think it 
over.” 

He turned on his heel and left the kitchen. So immersed was 
he in his thoughts that he forgot the planks, and tripped over them. 
Steadying himself, he walked along the hall, and found that Felicity 
was waiting in the drawing-room. At sight of his expression, she 
looked dismayed. 

“They’re being stubborn,” Dawlish said. “1 think f chose the 
wrong method of tackling them, in any case, they’re adopting an 
altitude of injured innocence and blank denial without explanation. 
Even the threat of going to the police hasn't moved them yet.” 

* ‘ Why on earth-•’ ’ Felicity began. 

“That’s just the question,” said Dawlish. “Why on earth 
should they suddenly keep me out of their confidence'? The odd 
tiring,” lie added, sitting on the edge of a chair and looking out of 
the window, “is that 1 find it hard to believe that she did kill him. 
I just can’t believe that she would have been so vivacious had she 
dono so. And if she didn’t—why, a thousand times why, is she 
anxious not to let me know about it?” 

“There’s one probable answer to that,” said Felicity. 

“I haven’t seen it yet," said Dawlish. 

“They might have come to the conclusion that you are too 
well in with the police, ’ ’ said Felicity. 

Ho smiled in spite of himself. 

“That won’t do! If they thought that, they would hasten to 
explain the journey, so that I could tell the police what they’d told 
me of their own free will. ’ ’ 

“Sorry,” murmured Felicity, meekly. 

He filled his pipe slowly, staring at her. The sunlight caught 
her hair, making it radiant, but her eyes were in shadow. Gently 
he drew her out into the sunlit garden. The peacefulness of the 
moment enfolded him. That there was a further mystery, perhaps 
trivial, possibly of some importance, was now an established fact. 
He was wondering if the reluctance to tell him of the reason for 
Linda’s visit was bound up in the larger affair, or whether it wore 
something quite separate. He had little inclination to assume 
that it was different; a difference smacked of coincidence- 

Suddenly he snapped his fingers. 

“Got it!” he exclaimed, and his eyes blazed. “My sweet, 
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we’ve been had for a couple of mugs. We’ve never been told the 
real reason why Simon sent for us; we weic fobbed off with part of 
the story. They offered us excitement, but not this kind—oh, 
they’ve strung us along very cleverly indeed, and I think I know 
what’s what!” 

His excitement was contagious. 

‘‘Don’t keep it to yourself!” cried Felicity. ‘‘I-” 

The crack of a shot sounded loud above her words; in front of 
Dawlish’s eyes, she staggered and spun round gasping, the colour 
suddenly drained from her face. He caught her as she fell, and 
another bullet passed over his head. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


DAWLISH FEELS LIKE MURDER 

There was something warm and wet on his fingers, when he put 
his hand on Felicity’s back. He saw her eyes open, and read the 
pain in them. He felt like murder as he lifted her from the ground 
and swung away. He dived among the nearest trees. A third bullet 
struck the ground a yard in front of him. Then he was safely 
under cover. 

Men were shouting; a police whistle sounded. Footsteps 
sounded near the house, and he heard Linda call out. 

‘‘Who was it? Who-” 

‘‘Major Dawlish was there,” a policeman called. 

Dawlish, satisfied that the immediate danger had gone, turned 
from the trees and hurried towards the house. The police could 
search for the sharpshooter. Linda met him and stood in the 
path, her face blanched. 

‘‘Lot mo pass,” he said, savagely. 

She turned and hurried ahead of him. Simon appeared at the 
front door, his face showing his alarm. Linda pushed his chair 
out of the way, and hurried to the kitchen, calling out: 

‘ ‘ Use Simon’s room. ’ ’ 

Simon, stung to life, wheeled his chair so vigorously that he 
reached his door and flung it open in time for Dawlish to stride in. 
Felicity was still conscious but there was a deep fear in him that 
she was seriously hurt. 

“I’ll telephone for the doctor,” Harcourt said, and spun the 
wheels of his chair. 

Dawlish laid Felicity on the bed. There was blood on his 
sleeve and cuff from a wound in her shoulder, probably too high for 
the lung. He pressed her head gently to the pillow. She did not 
try to speak, but closed her eyes, as if the pain was too much to bear. 
He scarcely realized what had happened or that it could have 
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happened with such bewildering suddenness. In that moment the 
affair had ceased to be a mystery, a problem to be settled detachedly; 
it was intensely personal. Ho was consumed with a burning rage 
which showed in his eyes and his flushed checks. He loosened her 
clothes, gently, and then began to take off her yellow silk blouse, 
which was wringing wet with blood. Ho made a pad of a table 
runner and pressed it against the wound, it was fairly high; perhaps 
it was less serious than he feared. 

Linda came in. 

He let her take over. She had disinfectants, cotton wool and 
everything she required. He laid Felicity on her side, so that 
Linda could attend to the wound more easily, then stood a little 
way off, watching the woman’s deft fingers and seeing the pallor 
of Felicity’s cheeks. 

She opened her eyes again. 

“I’m all right,” she said. “It-’’ 

“Don’t talk drip,” said Dawlish in a queer voice. “You’re 
due for a long convalescence, my sweet, and I’m coming with you! 
Don’t move. Close your eyes.” As she did so, he added in a 
voice which had a note of fierceness: “Of course you’re all right 1 
I ’ve had dozens of wounds like that! ’' 

Her lips curved in a smile. 

He met Linda’s gaze. He did not like the look in her eyes, 
nor the way her lips were compressed. There was nothing he 
could do, and he hated the sight of the blood. What he had seen a 
hundred times without flinching, he saw for the first time with 
horror. Felicity's blood. It seemed to stop oozing under Linda’s 
expert hands. Ho did not think that either Linda or Harcourt knew 
who had fired, knew anything about it. His animosity for them 
had gone; he thanked God that Linda was at hand, and could work 
so efficiently and with such complete detachment. She bandaged 
Felicity with strips of a sheet, winding them round and round drawing 
them tightly. Once or twice Felicity’s lips twisted as if in pain. 
When it was finished, she gasped. 

“You’re all right, now,” Linda said. 

“Yes,’’’said Felicity. She looked at Dawlish again. “Don’t 
worry, Pat, I shall be all right.” 

“Of course you will,” he said, gruffly. Why didn’t the doctor 
come? His thoughts were chaotic; his anger now fastened on the 
doctor; why wasn’t he here? He did not hear the wheeled chair 
until Harcourt came into the room, stopped short when he saw 
Felicity, and looked away from her. Linda was putting a blouse 
of her own over Felicity’s uninjured shoulder. 

“Er—sorry,” said Harcourt. “The doctor’s on his way.” 

“About time,” said Dawlish. He stared out of the window, 
seeing that policemen wore on the drive—three of them, which 
suggested that they had not caught the gunman. Who had fired 
that shot? Was it the man who had aimed at Bland earlier in the 
week? 
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The paralysis of inaction which had followed the attack was 
going; he could think more clearly. Linda went out, taking 
Harcourt with her. The door closed quietly. Dawlish put a 
cigarette to his lips, and then took it away again. 

“Pat,” said Felicity. 

“Yes, my dearest.” 

“I don’t think it was Linda or Simon. I hope you won’t think 
that they did it. I can’t believe-” 

“Of course they didn’t,” said Dawlish. “They were indoors, 
the shots came from the grounds. Don’t fill your head with that 
nonsense, Fcl. 1 ’ll find who did it, but-” 

“Pal!” 

“Yes?” he said. There was a different note in her voice. It 
was not because she felt much easier; he knew that she was in great 
pain, and he hated die very thought. The bullet must have damaged 
the shoulder blade; that probably explained her agony. Yet there 
was anxiety, eagerness, even alarm, in her voice. 

“Pat, don’t you take any risks. Don’t get hurt, I couldn’t bear 
that. You wouldn’t be able to come—to the hospital.” 

He laughed because she expected it of him. 

“Of course I’ll take no risk,” he said. “Do you think 1 want 
to start collecting lead, too? 1—ah!” A car had come into sight 
along the drive. “Hero’s the doctor, now we won’t be long.” 

The doctor arrived; the ambulance followed. The doctor spoke 
to Linda, looked at the bandages, and decided not to move them 
until they were at the hospital. It was surprising how quickly 
Felicity was taken away, how gentle the stretcher bearers were. 

Obviously the doctor expected that Dawlish would want to go 
with him, for he said: 

“I think I would stay hero, Major Dawlish, if I were you. I 
will telephone you as so'on as I have made my examination.” 

* ‘ Yes, ’ ’ said Dawlish. * * Thanks. What-’ ’ his voice trailed 

off. 

“Miss Keen says that the shoulder blade was shattered,” said 
the doctor. “It will mean a few weeks, I’m afraid, but there has 
been comparatively little loss of blood, thanks to the prompt action 
taken, and so I don’t think you need worry about anything more 
serious. I will give her a shot of morphia in the ambulance if I 
think it wise. Don’t worry, now.” Ho rested a hand on Dawlish’s 
arm, and then hurried out, to drive immediately behind the ambu¬ 
lance. Dawlish watched them out of sight, and then turned and 
looked at the blood-soaked blouse which was on the floor and the 
other evidences of bloodshed. 

Linda came in carrying a tea tray. 

“Will you have a lacing of whisky?” she asked. 

“No thanks,” said Dawlish. He was grateful for the tea. 
As he sipped it Harcourt came along, frowning darkly. Both of 
them looked abashed—ashamed, perhaps, was the better Word. 
Dawlish stared at them evenly, until Harcourt broke the quiet. 
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“Saying sorry is useless, 1 know. But—we do appreciate that 
—that this is the result of your answering our appeal. We feel 
responsible. We——’ ’ 

“You’re in a frame of mind to tell me what you have been 
keeping back, I hope,” said Dawlish. 

“Yes.” Harcourt looked at Linda, and then threw up his 
hands helplessly. “We thought it wise to keep it entirely to 
ourselves. Linda—oh, you tell him, ’ ’ he said. 

Linda began to speak, quietly, and Dawlish was quite sure she 
was telling the truth. She had received an order from Lamb to 
see him at his London flat. She had been there before, several 
times, and she knew that he worked for Bland. She also knew 
that he had been in a position to do Barry an injury. She had 
obeyed him because she had been afraid of what he would tell the 
police about Barry. In the past, he had wanted to sec her only to 
persuade her to make Simon sell the house. She had not told 
Dawlish before, being afraid that Lamb would take revenge on 
Barry. 

When she had reached his flat, it was locked, and no one was 
there. She had waited for a few minutes. A man whom she did 
not know, whom she had not seen clearly because his face was 
covered with the brim of his hat and the upturned collar of his coat, 
had come to the flat and let himself in with n key. He had left the 
door open. She had gone in, wondering if it were Lamb—she had 
thought not. The man was in one of the rooms, searching the desk. 
He had looked round, and, alarmed in case she was seen, she had 
darted into another room. 

Soon afterwards Lamb had arrived. 

He had not sounded surprised to see the other man. They had 
talked for a few minutes. The stranger had wanted a letter—she 
did not know what it was about. She was waiting, half-afraid of 
showing herself before the stranger went. She had heard nothing 
but the closing of the door. She expected to hear Lamb, but the 
flat was silent. She went into tire room, and saw him dead. 

By his side was a brief case. 

“So l looked inside it,” she said. “I had the letter telling mo 
to go there in my hand, and 1 remember now that I screwed it up 
and threw it away—I’d forgotten it until you told mo you knew where 
I’d been. I picked up the case and found-” 

Harcourt broke in in a hoarse voice: 

“Dawlish, I haven’t been really frank with you—neither of us 
has. Oh, we haven’t told you any lies, but we kept back the main 
thing—the reason for it all. This house is on valuable land—not 
for building,” he added, almost contemptuously, “but for-” 

“Mineral content,” said Dawlish, harshly. “What is it? 
Oil?” 

Harcourt *s face took on an expression of sheer amazoment, and 
even Linda exclaimed in astonishment. They stared at him without 
speaking, and he went on in the same harsh voice: 
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“There is a curious well in the grounds. There is oil in unex¬ 
pected places—or there has been. The shed, which burned so 
fiercely, the rooms upstairs—never mind that, is it oil?” 

“Yes,” said Linda, breathlessly. “We thought it was, and in 
that brief case wo found papers confirming it. Inside was a pros¬ 
pector’s report, made while the Government had taken over the 
house. Lamb had it—Lamb knows what’s beneath the land here, 
that’s what he has been after. No wonder they wanted to buy the 
house! Why, it is worth a fortune?” 

“So it seems,” said Dawlish. “You didn’t feel inclined to 
trust mo with this information.” 

“It—it seemed wiser to keep it to ourselves,” said Harcourt, 
colouring. “We shouldn’t have done I know—you’ve been more 
than good. When—when we wrote to you, we didn’t know what the 
trouble was about. We thought that it was tin or lead—there used 
to be tin or lead mines in the Punchbowl, you know. There are 
still the old huts where the miners worked and sometimes lived. 
We weren’t sure, though. Wo were helpless on our own, and 
Linda thought of asking you to help. Before you came, Linda 
heai-cl Lamb talking to someone, she didn’t see who it was. Oil 
was mentioned. Wo thought-” 

“Let’s forget it,” said Dawlish. "If there is oil here and in 
quantity, that would be enough to cause all the shindy. I thought 
our deposits were too shallow to be commercially valuable—that 
oil was only an emergency quest, during the war.” He paused. 
“If they found some here, why didn’t they go down for it? We 
needed it badly enough at the time.” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Harcourt, helplessly. “Here’s the 
report. ’ ’ 

Dawlish glanced through it. It was a detailed surveyor’s report, 
signed by two people with strings of letters after their names, and 
it left the reader in no doubt as to the value of the oil deposits there. 
As he read, Dawlish recalled the odd little indications which had 
suddenly seemed to convey something to him as ho had talked to 
Harcourt. The attack on Felicity had sharpened his wits. 

Much was now easy to understand. 

Even the couplo in front of him could hardly be blamed for 
their secrecy. Their sudden cheerfulness was easily explained, 
too, and had a twofold reason. Oil meant that they would be 
wealthy, would not be compelled to sell the house for a comparatively 
small sum; and with Lamb dead, Linda saw no reason now to be 
worried about Barry. He thought again of T-Iarcourt’s outburst 
against the youngster, and made a mental note to question him 
about that. 

He handed the report back and said: 

“If you’re wise, you'll tell the police as soon as they come out 
hero again. Inspector Hall, I moan.” He ran his finger along the 
curved bridge of his nose. “Tell him everything. They’ll find 
out that Linda was at Lamb’s place, there isn’t any doubt 6f that. 
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She thought she got out and back without being seen, but it isn’t 
likely. She will have been seen at the station, and by the time 
they have finished their inquiries thoy’ll have a beautiful caso against 
her—unless you’re frank.” 

“I suppose you're right,” muttered Harcourt. 

‘‘I am. I-” 

The telephone bell rang. 

Dawlish sped past them, making Linda move aside hastily, and 
reached the telephone in a flash. He composed his voice as ho 
spoke, and then his grip tightened, for it was the doctor. 

*‘I think we shall have her all right in a few weeks,” he said, and 
to Dawlish the hall seemed to bo swimming, the telephone nearly 
slipped from his grasp, “The shoulder blade was broken, but not 
so badly that we can’t mend it, and we’ve got the bullet. There 
is no cause at all for alarm. ’ ’ 

“You—you’re very good,” said Dawlish. 

“Nonsense! Come and see her at the hospital some time 
after nine o’clock,” said the doctor. “You can have five minutes. 
She will be round from the anaesthetic by then.” 

“I’ll be there,” said Dawlish. 

He replaced the receiver and leaned heavily against the table. 
There was perspiration on his forehead and his neck felt cold, but 
inwardly he was filled with a great elation. It must havo shone from 
his eyes, for as the others came up, Linda exclaimed; 

“Is she all right?” 

‘ ‘ Yes," ’ said Dawlish. * ‘ Yes, and now I’ve some work to do! ” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
work! 

As he turned away from the telephone Dawlish caught sight of one 
of the policemen, and it occurred to him for the first time as odd 
that they had not come to speak to him after Felicity had been 
wounded. He had not thought about it before becauso the danger 
to Felicity had filled his mind to the exclusion of all else. Now he 
felt as if he had been released from a great burden, and his thoughts 
were running in a dozen different directions. Now that he knew 
the secret of the grounds— oil —it seemed the obvious solution of 
the mystery. It had lost its power to surprise. The thing had 
been cleverly done—Bland, working under the guise of a building 
company, had made it appear nothing more than land speculation 
for opportunist building. 

Bland was going to get a shock very soon. 

A car turned into the drive, and he recognized the local Inspector. 
As Hall was entering the house Harcourt called out to him; he 
brushed aside Hall’s statement that he wanted to see Dawlish, and 
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interested the policeman enough to bring him to the kitchen. Dawlish 
stayed where he was. Ho wanted his thoughts to roam to their 
fullest extent, and then to settle. There was plenty of time to 
worry about I-Iall afterwards. 

It was half an hour before ho heard footsteps. 

Hall came into the room, and looked at him with a faint smile. 
He was glad that Mrs. Dawlish was out of danger, he said; Dawlish 
nodded. He was equally glad that Major Dawlish had persuaded 
Harcourt and Linda Keen to tell everything they knew about the 
mystery, and about the murder of Lamb. 

“Are you making a charge against Linda?” asked Dawlish. 

“Hardly,” said Hall. “We haven’t reached that stage. In 
any case, the affair is in the controlling hands of Trivett, and I 
would only take action in emergency.” 

“Hum,” said Dawlish. “In other words, it’s a Home Office 
show, not straightforward police work. And the Home Office 
is acting for the Ministry of Fuel, I suppose. ’ ’ He tapped a cigarette 
on his thumb-nail. “Well, I’m no longer interested in what is 
behind it. I am interested only in who shot at my wife, who killed 
Lamb, who attacked Barry Keen. Have you any answers?” 

“Not yet, I’m afraid,” said Hall, “except that we know the 
men whom you caught-’ ’ 

“Tools,” said Dawlish with fine scorn. “Poor tools, some of 
them. We want the higher game.” It was odd how difficult it 
was to speak with a semblance of heartiness, when ho felt only a 
cold, dispassionate determination to hunt the gunman down. 
“Your men lost him in the grounds, I suppose. Did they sec in 
what direction he wont?” 

“Yes,” said Hall. “There was one man with his face covered 
with a scarf and a cap pulled low over his forehead—a rather tall, 
thin fellow, roughly dressed. Ho first made for The Grange, then 
when my three men were that side, he cut across by the drive and 
headed for Lamb’s house and the niain road. There arc so many 
copses that they couldn’t be sure whore he went after that.” 

“Lamb’s house,” mused Dawlish. “Is it occupied?” 

“Our men are still there,” said Hall. “Since his murder we 
have taken possession. There are only two old servants in 
residence.” 

“So the lanky johnny didn’t go into the house,” said Dawlish. 
“Could he have cut back and gone to Tho Grunge?” 

“ No. We have all sides of The Grange watched too. ” 

Dawlish frowned. “You ’re making a thorough job of it, aren’t 
you? What is it—general suspicion against all the people mentioned 
in tile business, or is Graham your rogue?” 

“I think,” said Hall, with a heaviness which was almost 
portentous, “that Sir Raymond Graham is in considerable danger 
of being murdered. A ll the people who try to withstand the demands 
of Algernon Bland appear to die a violent death, or else narrowly 
escape it.” 
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“Ah,” said Dawlisli. “So you’re after Bland in person.” 

“Trivett telephoned to tell us to keep a look-out for him,” said 
Hall. “He’s got all the evidence he wants against the gentleman, 
I think. ’ ’ 

“Oh,” said Dawlish, owlislily. 

Trivett would have read into that exclamation the fact that 
Dawlish was a long way from satisfied. Hail appeared to assume 
that it reflected mild surprise. He asked a few odd questions, but 
he was obviously happy to leave the interrogation of Dawlish to 
Trivett. That was a further indication of the fact that high authorities 
were directing the investigations. 

A point of major inlorest was that Bland was now openly sus¬ 
pected and on the wanted list. Was it possible that Graham had, 
after all, reported the attack with the gun, and that Trivett had 
acted on it? Trivett’s call at Layer Street that morning might 
have yielded the necessary results. 

Hall took himself off, and Dawlish went up to his room. 4 Work, * 
he mused. ‘That’s what I said, but there isn’t any to do.’ He 
felt a sense of frustration which angered him. In spite of that 
session of concentrated thinking, ho had got no further. A tall, 
thinnish man, roughly-dressed, with a tweed cap, had fired at 
Felicity and at him; such a man had visited Lamb, and might be 
Lamb’s murderer. This man Justin so little known—what was 
he like to look at? 

He hurried downstairs to the telephone. 

He remembered the name of the company of which Justin was 
a director, and he telephoned the Daily Record, and spoke to a 
member of the staff. Justin, ho learned, was a man of forty-five, 
wealthy, a good owner—which meant that he paid good flat rates 
and that the conditions at his collieries were excellent—popular 
with the men and popular with his own kind. The rather benevolent, 
generous and humane employer of a type not remarkable in England. 
To look at? Oh, about six feet, thin, rather ungainly- 

“Well, well!” said Dawlish, when he replaced the receiver. 

A vague memory hovered at the back of his mind. Justin— 
where had he seen the name before? It was like a word on the tip 
of the tongue, which remained elusive. It might bo, of course, 
that he had read the name in the Press, and now half-called it to 
mind, but he could not convince himself that that was all. He had 
come across the name somewhere in connection with this affair. 
What names had he seen? Remarkably few, when all was said 
and dono. Crabb had been economical in tho mention of names— 

“Names!” exclaimed Dawlish aloud. 

He hurried upstairs and took from a writing-case the documents 
about the Merrick Building Company which Bland had supplied. 
He ran through the list of directors—and there, halfway down, was 
the name Justin. Melfort Justin, Esq., O.B.E., M.P., V.C.: the 
Victoria Cross t That was in keeping with the whole business, with 
Bland’s conception of a just reward for heroes. Was that idea 
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Bland’s or had Justin, himself obviously a man capable of great 
physical bravery, insisted on it? 

He felt excited—and then a new thought deflated him. Trivett 
would not have missed so obvious a connection, he would know 
how Justin and Bland were associated. His mind raced on. Fuel 
was the motive behind this business; many coal magnates had large 
interests in petrol and oil companies. 

And yet- 

Would a man in Justin’s position, a wealthy man who, if he 
were Bland's partner, would be able to call on thugs of the Crabb 
type, take a personal share in the general violence? 

‘Why not?’ Dawlisli asked himself. 'He obviously isn’t a 
coward. He might not trust those who work for him. He might 
think that he is more capable than any of them to do what he wants. 
He might even have a good reason for wanting to kill Bland. What 
was it Bland said?’ 

He stood staring out of the window of his room. Bland had 
talked of greater powers than Graham being behind this business, 
and had scoffed at the police. That had not been bluff; he had 
been quite confident of himself. What possible justification could 
he have for believing that the police could be made innocuous; 
what greater powers did ho mean? 

Some great powers had vetoed mention of oil; great powers 
who determined that the business should be strictly hush-hush. 
There was a possible tie-up, and yet Dawlish was disinclined to 
take it seriously. He did not believe that any person in authority, 
high enough authority to matter, would be a party to those crimes 
and to this conspiracy. What would Bland regard as a great power? 
Money—iinancial interests. Yes! He was convinced of the power 
of money. He had first tried to bribe Dawlish by offering him a 
sinecure, a post on the Merrick Company’s board; and later, with 
the gift of the house. 

For the first time for somo days, Dawlish thought at some 
length about Four Ways, it was an odd thing that he had been 
so keen on the house, and that now he had not given it any further 
thought. The Owens were away by then, he assumed, or else were 
about to leave. It was his—whatever he decided, he could not 
prevent them from taking Bland’s money for the house and thus 
closing the deal. 

Ho hoard footsteps in the passage. Linda tapped at the door 
and looked in. She was smiling, but seemed chastened. It flashed 
through his mind that there might be yet another reason for her and 
Harcourt’s reticence. Nothing in the affair was really straightforward. 

“Want me?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Owen—you remember her—-is downstairs, and says she 
would like to see you,” said Linda in a subdued voice. 

“Oh, good!” said Dawlish. “I’ve just been thinking of her.” 
He went downstairs with Linda, who left him by the drawing-room 
door. Inside, by the window, Mrs. Owen was waiting. She was 
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dressed in a faultless black suit, with a lime-grccn blouse; her chaim 
had never been more apparent—and yet she looked anxious as 
she took a step towards him. She asked an unexpected question. 

“Can we be overheard in here?” 

“Not if we keep our voices low,” said Dawlish. Ho looked at 
her, puzzled. “I hope nothing has gone wrong.” 

"We're all right,” she said. “We’re nearly ready to leave. 
We have been away for two days, and came back foi a last look. 
Maurice was coming to see you, and then we had a visit from that 
odious man who tried to buy the place.” 

“BlandI” ejaculated Dawlish, his eyes brightening. 

“And he’s still at Four Ways,” said Mrs. Owen. “He came 
early this morning, and begged us to let him stay until he could 
see you. I don’t quite know why, but we let him stay. Maurice 
suggested telephoning, but Bland said that he was quite sure you 
would come. He seems frightened of the telephone.” 

“That’s not surprising,” said Dawlish. “He’s wanted by the 
police.” He grinned. “Don’t look alarmed—it’s only an offence 
if you know you’re harbouring a rogue. 

She did not smile; she was, in fact, unexpectedly serious. 

‘ ‘ Maurice and 1 must catch the next train to London, but—well, 
somehow it was impossible to refuse to do what he asked, because 
he said that your life was at stake. He asked mo to come and tell 
you that you must go to see him at Four Ways after dark to-night. 
He said that more depends on it than you realize. He—lie gave 
me this note,” she added. 

Why was she so worked up, Dawlish wondered? Was it because 
Bland had managed to frighten her, or was she being mysterious for 
the sake of it? He cut out the last notion at once, as absurd; one 
of the troubles about a business of this nature was the fact that 
it was so difficult to credit anyone with simple and innocent motives. 
The explanation now was that Blartd had managed to frighten 
her. 

He read the note. 

It was written in purple ink, with many flourishes, and it said 
simply that Dawlish would make a great mistake if he did not come 
to see him. There were no threats, beyond the one implicit in the 
‘great mistake’, and no attempt at cajolery; just the blunt assurance. 

He put the letter in his pocket and said: 

“You don’t feel like leaving him there alone, is that it?” 

“Of course we don’tl And if he’s wanted by the police—” 
she broke off and gripped his arm. “Major Dawlish, X know I 
must sound very mysterious; but Maurice has recalled quite a lot 
about you, and both of us feel that you ought to see Bland. As 
for the house—everything we’ve loft in it is yours. If you don’t 
mind him staying there it doesn’t affect us. But we must get to 
London.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Dawlish. “You go ahead, Mrs. Owen 
—and my warmest thanks for your help in every way.” He led her 
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to the door. “Don’t worry too much about Bland, he isn’t as 
dangerous as he would like to think.” 

“Will you go to see him?” asked Mrs. Owen. 

“Probably—please tell him that.” 

“All right,” she said. She shook hands, and ho could not 
help feeling that she was afraid of something which she had not 
discussed with him. That might be simply the effect that Bland 
had on many people, although it was hard to understand, because 
she had been so angry with him, and her husband had once only 
just restrained himself from throwing Bland out of the house. 

It was getting dusk. 

He watched her climb into the small car and go down the drive, 
and he wondered why she was tho messenger, not Maurice Owen. 
In every way it was a curious business. He was thinking that he 
had to go into Haslcmcre, soon after nine o’clock, to see Felicity, 
and could go on from there to Four Ways if he thought it wise. 
Was it a trick? Had the sharpshooting failure encouraged Bland 
or its sponsor to make this new attempt to trap him? 

That brought him to a question which he had evaded since the 
shooting incident. Why had they been so anxious to kill him? 
It could only bo because he had discovered something of importance, 
something they were afraid he would divulge. 

As ho stood there, he became aware of a smell of burning coming 
from the grounds. He sniffed; the smell grew stronger, reminding 
him vividly of the fire at the shed. Ho stepped into the hall, and 
found Linda and Harcourt by the front door. The smell of burning 
was stronger. 

“Wo wore coming to tell you that supper’s ready,” said 
Linda, “and then smelt the fire. It isn’t a heath or a garden fire. 

“Why are we standing hero?” asked Dawlish, abruptly. 

From the top floor it was possiblo to gel a good view of the 
surrounding countryside. As Dawlish turned to go up, he caught 
a glimpse of Harcourt’s face. It defied understanding—until he 
recalled that Harcourt could not get up the stairs; the man was 
condemned for over to watch others move freely, and to bo regaled 
at second-hand with the story of all excitements. How distant 
seemed tho time when that had worried him and Felicity. 

There was nothing he could do; if he offered to carry Harcourt 
upstairs, it would only make him even more conscious of his disable¬ 
ment. He gave the man a cheerful grin as he went up after Linda. 

Through one of the dirty'cobweb-covered windows they saw 
a cloud of smoke rising. It came from the direction of The Grange. 
A moment later they saw flames merging with the smoke, and both 
were rising from the back of The Grange. The building looked 
normal enough from the window, except for those flamos and that 
smoke, rising so fiercely that Dawlish knew the fire was of considerable 
proportions. 

Jjnda said; “Surely tho police-” 
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That was odd; no one appeared to be in sight, no one was in 
the grounds. The fire seemed to gain a greater hold even in the 
few seconds that Dawlish stood watching. He turned and, without 
a word, hurried downstairs. Harcourt was sitting and staring, 
tight-lipped. 

Dawlish said: “Telephone the police and the fire station, and 
tell them that The Grange is burning,” said Dawlish. 

, Harcourt was already at the telephone when Dawlish hurried 
into the grounds. Another queer thing struck him; no police were 
here, either. It was the first time ho had entered those grounds for- 
days without seeing a policeman. 

Had there been a crowd next door ho would have thought that 
they had hurried to fight the fire, but there was something uncanny 
about their absence now. The smell of burning was much stronger. 
They must have noticed it— 

He remembered the best path to the wall of The Grange grounds. 
As he hurried between the trees ho passed the little well with the 
cement lid. He noticed that the lid was shifted to one side and 
^paused in his stride. He hardly knew what made him so curious, 
but he bont down, exerted all his strength, and shifted the lid a 
little further to one side. 

He saw a man's head. 

It was a policeman—and when he looked closer, he saw that at 
least one other man, in uniform,- and perhaps two others, were 
down that hole. He leaned down, eased the first man up until he 
could get a good grip on him, and hauled him out; he was uncon¬ 
scious. It would be more difficult to get the others out. Dawlish 
felt desperately anxious to get to The Grange, but he could not 
leave these men here; one was alive, the others might be. The 
other two, he now saw, were jammed close together. By stretching 
down he could just grip their collars. Ho lugged and pulled; he 
moved them inch by inch, one after the other. It was the most 
fantastic business, with the smell of burning acrid in his nostrils, 
and one man stretched out, unconscious, just behind him. 

He did not know how long it took him. 

As he dragged the men out, and found that both were breathing, 
the clang of a fire-bell sounded clearly through the quiet. So 
Harcourt had managed to get through. It was now so dark that 
he could hardly see the faces of the policemen on the ground. Ho 
fell their pulses; they were steady enough. He did not think they 
were in any danger, and so ho left them and hurried through the 
gloomy woods towards the wall. He climbed up on a tree, reached 
the wall, and dropped into the grassland beyond. 

It was not dark there. 

A lurid red glare was coming from The Grange. Much more 
of the house was on fire, and there seemed less smoke. A fire¬ 
fighting unit was moving along the drive. It stopped, and men 
spilled out of it, and began to unwind their hoses. Another turned 
into the drive. Apart from the firemen, no one was about. 
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Dawlish raced across the grass towards the house, and as he drew 
near, flames began to shoot out of the front door. He remembered 
the quiet luxury of everything inside; priceless pieces of furniture, 
paintings by great masters—objects valuable and greatly loved by 
Graham and by his daughter. He imagined them going up in 
flames, some sizzling, some melting, some burning sluggishly. 

Those thoughts faded. 

The question which raised itself urgently in his mind was whether 
anyone was inside the house. Even if Graham were away, servants 
would be there. 

There should also be the police- 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 

“There isn’t a thing we can do,” a man said to him. 

Dawlish was standing and staring at the roaring flames, tongues 
of which shot out and licked the grass many yards from the front 
door and the windows. They were everywhere; front, back and 
sides. The smoke was higher in the sky, the house itself seemed to 
be nothing but a blazing mass. Now and again the crash of a wall 
or a floor boomed like a great explosion, and always the flames 
grew higher and fiercer. 

“Get back a little,” said the man. “It’s not safe here.” 

The red glow showed his uniform; he was the officer in charge 
of the first unit. His men were standing helplessly by. Another 
unit was already at work, pouring water on some outbuildings, 
probably all that would be saved from this holocaust. It was so 
hot that Dawlish was soaked with perspiration, and the man by 
his side was glistening with it. 

“It must have been started at several places at once,” said the 
man. ‘' Was there anyone inside? ’ ’ 

“There must have been,” said Dawlish, 

His utter helplessness appalled him. It was no worse than 
that of the firemen, but it made him clench his fists as he stared, 
his eyes aching from the heat, at tho total destruction of that fine old 
house and all its contents. 

“Well, anyone who was inside’s a gonner,” said the fireman. 

* * Yes,'' said Dawlish in a dry voice. ‘ * I-’' 

He broke off, remembering the three policemen in the hole in 
the ground. They had been attacked so that they could not inter¬ 
fere, but they had not been killed. He moved away from the man 
abruptly, and made for tho outbuildings. Spai’ks and small burning 
fragments were falling on them, and several hoses were playing on 
the roofs and walls, for there was danger of the fire spreading to 
them. The men were sweating as they worked, silent apart from 
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occasional orders. One was near the closed door. Dawlish 
reached him. 

“Better go away, sir,” a man said. 

* * We must look inside, ’ ’ said Dawlish. ‘ ‘ Urgent. ’ ’ 

“I shouldn’t, sir-” 

“We must!” cried Dawlish. He tried the handle of the door, 
but pulled his hand away, for it was hot; soon it might become 
almost red hot. Another man approached, and Dawlish said: 
“There might be people inside hero.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” demanded the first man. 

Half a dozen well-directed blows with an axe broke down the 
door. The inside was illuminated by the red glow from the fire, 
which showed one largo room—it was, in fact, an empty garage, 
superbly equipped. There were two doors at the far end; Dawlish 
hurried towards one, the firemen to the other. They were not 
locked. Dawlish pushed his open- 

Time seemed to roll back; he remembered opening the door of 
the cupboard under the stairs, and finding Felicity, Linda and 
Harcourt. Here was the same scene on a larger scale; there were 
half-a-dozen people here, men and women, two of the men in 
police uniform. He hurried to free thorn. A man came from the 
other room, looking stupefied, bearing the same story—that room 
also was filled with helpless people who were bound and gagged. 
Servants from The Grange, and policemen who had been on duty 
in the grounds, all unhurt, all put there so that they could do nothing 
to save Tho Grange from complete destruction. 

"Why?” asked Dawlish, helplessly. “Why?" 

***** 

Dawlish was back at The Pines. Tho house was being used 
by the police and the firemen. Several small fires had been startod 
in the grounds, where the wind had driven burning fragments, and 
there was danger that the whole of tho grounds would be ablazo 
unless a constant watch was kept. Linda was kept busy providing 
this and that, putting one room and then another at the disposal 
of tlie rescued servants, some of whom were suffering severely from 
shock, one or two of whom had been injured, it proved, when they 
fought against their attackers. Each had tho same story—of 
stealthy, unsuspected attack, a blow over the head, and then 
unconsciousness—from which they recovered to find themselves 
in the garage. The police, four in all, had been attacked in the 
grounds—and all of them by men who had been inside The Grange. 

Trivett arrived from London a little before nine o’clock. He 
had been on his way, and knew nothing about tho fire until lie turned 
into the drive of The Pines. By then the red glow was less vivid, 
but tho air was filled with the acrid smell of smoke and flame. 

Hall, already there from Haslemere, greeted him in the hall, 
with Dawlish. The local inspector was dazed; it was something 
quite beyond his comprehension. 
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“It needn’t be,” Dawlish said. He was eating a sandwich 
which Linda had prepared, and there was a cup of tea on a chair 
by his side. “They wanted to destroy The Grange, at all costs— 
every little thing in it. They wanted to make sure that it was 
impossible to save anything, and so they dealt with everyone who 
could have spotted the lire in time.” 

“But why?” cried Hall. 

“That’s our problem,” said Dawlish. “The men came from 
inside—as if they had beon living there, but all the servants swear 
that they knew nothing about them. At least a dozen men were 
involved. They certainly haven’t come to The Grange in the last 
few days, or your men would have seen them, so they must have 
been living there—probably in the cellars or vaults. They must 
have been there for five days at least.” 

“That’s fairly obvious,” Trivctt said a little testily. “I wonder 
if Graham knew?” 

“Where is Graham?” asked Dawlish. 

Trivett looked at him steadily and said: 

“Graham, Miss Lonnox, and Marion Graham all left London 
early this afternoon. They were coming here.” 

“They didn’t arrive,” Hali said, quickly. “I had a report 
at half-past six—an hour or so before the fire was first seen. No 
one had arrived then.” He broke off, colouring in confusion. 
“Of course, they might have come aftor our people had been 
shanghaied.” He drew in his breath. “Three of them ” 

“They might have been held up on the road, or might have gone 
somewhere else, ’ ’ said Dawlish. ‘ ‘ I don’t thin k we ought to assume 
the worst, yet. Has Lamb’s house been searched lately?” 

“My fellows are still on duty there,” said Hall. 

“So they weren’t touched,” mused Dawlish. “Too far away 
to bo dangerous, I suppose. Well, we get back to tho ob¬ 
vious question— why? Perhaps a very simple reason: spite, 
plus." ( 

‘‘Very simple,” said Trivett, sarcastically. “Plus what?” 

“Bland, and probably others, wanted to buy the place; Graham 
was determined not to sell. They were interested in the land, not 
the house, which mattered nothing to them. By burning it down 
they could wreak vengeance on Graham for proving a serious 
stumbling block, and at tho same time increase their chances of 
buying, through apparently innocent channels, what was left of 
the place. They don’t know everything, do they, Bill?” 

“I don’t follow you,” said Trivett. 

“They don’t know that we know they’re after the oil,” Dawlish 
said, patiently. 

“Oh,” said Trivett. “So you’ve got to that, have you? We’ve 
known all the time that they were after tho oil, but we were anxious 
to make sure that they didn’t know that we knew—as you say. 
That,” he said, in a casual voice, “is why you weren’t allowed to 
•'■now, Pat” 
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“That seems a bit pointless,” Dawlish said, “but it doesn’t 
matter just now. What are you going to do?” 

“I’ve a call out for the Grahams and Miss Lennox,’’ said 
Trivett, “and you probably know that I’m on the look-out for 
Bland, too. You might like to know that there is also a hue-and- 
cry for the man from Cardiff—Justin.” 

“Oh,” said Dawlish, blankly. 

“He was seen near here yesterday,” said Trivett. “He came 
here about the time that Lamb got to his place in Cardiff—Lamb 
didn’t see him. We’ve not been idle.” Ho looked up when 
Linda appeared at his side with tea and sandwiches. “Thanks 
very much, * ’ he said, warmly. ‘ ‘ I need that. ’ ’ 

“So Justin could have shot Felicity,” said Dawlish. 

“And shot Lamb,” said Trivett. “Ho was in London 
then.” 

“Have you any idea why he should have done ?” 

“No,” said Trivett, “wo haven’t got as far as that yet.” He 
drank his tea with relish. “I don’t like it when a man who is 
practically unknown suddenly jumps into the limelight as the chief 
suspect,” he added. 

“For once we’re seeing eye to eye," smiled DawJish, “Bill, 
can I rely on you to bo really discreet for once?” 

Trivett eyed him sharply. Hall stared. 

“It depends what about,” said Trivett. 

“I think I know where Bland is,” said Dawlish, “and I also 
think that we might get the whole truth out of him. At least, I 
think ho might be prepared to tell mo.” 

Trivett put down his cup with great deliberation. 

“Now look here, there arc limits to what we can let you do. 
One man was killed because you wanted to work on him. Crabb 
should have been turned over to us first, but wasn’t. Bland must 
be handed over at once. Your particular form of third degree might 
be humanized, but it isn’t permissible any more.” 

Dawlish said: “There’s a curious official altitude about this 
business which 1 suppose I will one day understand. I certainly 
don’t now. Either I’m allowed to work on it or I’m not. You 
can’t have it both ways. As for third degree—I don’t propose 
to try anything like that. You may think I’m crazy, blit in some 
fantastic way Bland has grown fond of me.” 

“Balderdash!” said Trivett. 

“It isn’t,” said Dawlish, “He thinks that l have twice saved 
his life. He’s grateful. He believes in his own power, and he 
would like me to help him. I think he will tell me the whole story, 
given the opportunity. If the police question him, I think he will 
keep silent. He’s the kind of man to picture himself as a martyr, 
you know. He might be prepared to commit suicide rather than 
stand trial—suicide, or a glorious death, for some cause in which 
he believes.” 

• Hall looked sceptical, and Trivett was ill-at-ease. 
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“It’s just possible, but-” 

“At least you can give me an hour with him,” said Dawlish. 
“I don’t want to go unattended. Remember there are a dozen 
men at large who have made themselves felt in this district to-day 
and they probably won’t treat me as well as they’ve treated the 
policemen and servants. So what I suggest is that you put a cordon 
round the house in question, at a good distance at first, and gradually 
dose in. That way, no one can get out. What risk there is, I 
will take.” 

“What house?” demanded Trivett. 

“Is it a deal?” 

“I can’t give you permission myself,” said Trivett, “I haven’t 
the necessary authority. ’ ’ 

“In that case,” said Dawlish, “I’ll try my luck in my own 
way, William.” 

Ho had forced the issue, and now appeared uninterested in the 
outcome. Trivett finished his tea, and thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets. Hall looked from him to Dawlish, as if nonplussed. 
Dawlish knew that Trivett could, if he so chose, restrain him by 
making sure he was not allowed to leave The Pines. The question 
was whether he had instructions so to hobble him. Actually, 
Dawlish was thinking of that with only half his mind. Another 
idea had presented itself, and he had only just allowed himself to 
think of it. He sheered away from it, especially in view of the 
fact that Graham and his entourage had possibly perished at The 
Grange. 

Tihi and Tom should have followed them, and might have come 
to The Grange. 

“Look here, Pat,” said Trivett, in a reasoning tone, “if we do 
let you have a shot at Bland, will you make one promise?” 

“Anything reasonable,” said Dawlish. Now ho had faced 
the facts about Tim and Tom, he felt on edge. “What?” 

“Will you undertake to surrender Bland to us?” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish, “provided it’s possible.” 

“What l moan is, will you promise not to let him go, if you 
can stop him, so as to follow up some theory of your own?” asked 
Trivett. 

‘ ‘ Yes, ’ ’ said Dawlish. ‘ ‘ One hour with Bland is all I want, ’ ’ 

“All right,” said Trivett. “Have it.” 

“Bless your heart!”- said Dawlish, but he spoke absently. 
“He’s at Four Ways, and he asked ine to go and see him after dark 
to-night. Before that, 1 want to look in at the hospital. Supposing 
you got your cordon round Four Ways at once? By the time tho 
men are in position, I’ll be there.” 

“Right!” said Trivett. 

Soon afterwards Dawlish drove from The Pines, still haunted, 
by the thought that Tom and Tim might have been trapped in the 
fire. He drove along the ’quiet country roads, passing very, few 
people. Hedges, telegraph poles and wires sped by in the beam of 
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his headlights. There was a possibility that he would be attacked. 
It was even possible that the men who had come from The Grange 
and carried out that fantastic raid on everyone in the grounds and 
at The Pines, wore lining the roads along which he drove. Any 
hedge might hide one; any tree stump might hide a gun. 

Ho drove slowly along the winding roads towards Haslemerc. 

He reached the hospital, which was on the far side of the town 
from Hindhead. The night-porter was expecting him. The sister 
took him immediately to the small private ward where Felicity 
lay, still a little heavy from the anaesthetic. She was waiting for 
him, and her eyes lighted up. He sat with her for ten minutes, 
talking idly, telling her nothing of what had happened. She seemed 
content to lie and Took at him, and was drowsy enough not to protest 
too much when the sister said that his time was up. 

He left the hospital with an odd mixture of anxiety and relief. 
There was not the slightest danger now for Felicity, but there was 
a danger that lie would never sec her again. It was a strange fooling. 
He was not usually jumpy; he usually took it for granted that ho 
would gel through, but now- 

Bland had a greater effect on him than he tcalized. 

Ho drove along the narrow road leading to Alum Village, until 
he reached the turning towards Four Ways. There he parked the 
car in a convenient gateway, switched off the lights, and stood looking 
about him for a few moments, to get his eyes used to the darkness. 
The stars were out in all their brilliance; he could pick out the tops 
of trees, haystacks, telephone poles and, a little way off. Four Ways. 
How long it seemed since he had first set eyes on the place, and he 
and Felicity had fallen in love with itl 

Would they ever livo there? 

He walked slowly up the lane towards it. A dull light came 
from a downstairs window. Then suddenly a shape passed between 
him and the light—the hatless head of a man. 

Dawlish stood at the end of the short drive, watching closely. 
His right hand was in his pocket. Pie coulcl hear his own breathing; 
there was no other sound. The figure did not appear again, tyut 
there was a shadow on the curtains, cast by someone inside the 
room. He went a little nearer, and stopped. That time he heard 
a sound, behind him. 

So the house was watched by others than the police. 

Pie stepped carefully to one side, where the grass bordering the 
drive would muffle his footsteps. If the man were immediately 
behind him, his figure must make a clear i silhouette against the 
lighted window. He felt on edge. At any moment a bullet might 
come out of the darkness. Ho reached the grass verge and then felt 
happier, for here ho was behind the shadow of some treos. He drew 
out his gun and turned to face in the direction from which ho had 
come. 

Thore was a faint movemenl—and a muffled cough. Both sounds 
were distinct enough. The man behind him had the opportunity 
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of shooting or attacking him, but had not taken it. Dawlish waited 
tensely. He thought he hoard a faint movement further up the 
drive—and then he heard an odd sound from close by, so unexpected 
that it made him jump. It was the shrill cry of a nightjar, piercing 
the silence. 

For the first time a faint smile curved Dawlish’s lips. There 
was a pause, and then from further up the drive came an answering 
cry. The man he had seen was coming behind him, the man he 
had heard could not be more than four yards away. There was no 
further sound, but he knew the men were getting nearer. He 
admired their stealth and their efficiency—and, after what seemed 
a long time, when he judged that at any moment they might jump on 
him from the bushes which hid them from him, he said: 

“No shooting, gentlemen, please.” 

There was a muffled gasp, and then: “ Pat /** 

“Well, well, welll” exclaimed Tim Jeremy, in his most sepulchral 
voice. “All that for little Patrick.” 

‘ ‘ Why-’ ’ began Tom Redfern, almost incoherent. 

“Why, indeed,” murmured Dawlish. “Why tell the world 
that we’re here? I don’t mind admitting,” he went on, when they 
had joined him, one on oither side, “that I’m heartily relieved to 
see you, my warriors. I thought you had joined the funeral pyre. 
What brought you?” , 

“Graham is here, en famille," said Tom. 

“Meaning Marion and Belle?" asked Dawlish. 

“Yes. They came together. We had a bit of trouble keeping 
up with them,” said Tom, “because they didn’t come direct, but 
wo managed to find ’em. We think Bland is inside too.” 

“He is, expecting mo,” said Dawlish. “Why didn’t you ring 
through to The Pines?” 

“Because we didn’t have time,” said Tim. “We were anxious 
not to lose 'em once we traced ’em here, and we didn’t get here 
until it was nearly dark.” 

“What are you expecting? ’ ’ Tom demanded. 

“The final showdown,” said Dawlish in a light voice. “A 
declaration of principle by Algernon L. Bland, Esquire. The 
police have a cordon round the place at a discreet distance,” he 
added, “and thoy’ro giving me an hour. There are also a dozen or 
so hearties belonging to the other side in the district—have you seen 
any signs of mass movements?” 

“No,” said Tom and Tim in unison. 

“Let’s hope they’ve faded away,” said Dawlish, “but I don’t 
think it likely. They’re probably experts at camouflage, and know 
the ground well. I hope the police know it equally well, ’ ’ he added, 
resting a hand on Tim’s arm. “I think you’d better stay at the front, 
Tim, and you at the back, Tom. By the doors. If there should be a 
sudden exodus, put a stop to it,” 

“We’d probably do much better inside,” said Tom, hopefully. 

“Not this time,” said Dawlish. “Bland might be shy. If 
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there’s half a chance, I’ll call you in. That’s an idea,” he added. 
“When I’m inside, get the doors open, will you?” 

They accepted the charge without further protest, and walked 
softly up the drive. Near the front door, Tom went on alone. 
Dawlish gave him two minutes, and then stepped onto the porch. 
The faint light from the curtained window shed a gentle glow, but 
not enough for him to see by. There was no light in the hall. 

He rang the bell. 

Standing there in the silence, it was hard to realize that Tom and 
Tim were within call, and that the police were not far away. He felt 
very much on his own—and he felt an odd reluctance to go through 
with it. Would Bland talk freely? If he did, would he succeed in 
making out a good case for himself? 

“I’m crazy 1” muttered Dawlish. 

There was no sound, and his finger was on the bell-push again 
when the door opened. The only light in the hall came from an 
open door on the right—that charming lounge where he had met 
Bland for the second time. He heard no voices. He saw Bland— 
and the man dodged quickly to one side, as if he too were afraid 
that a shot might come out of the darkness. 

“Is that you, Dawlish?” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. 

“Iam very glad you have come, ’ ’ said Bland, * ‘ very glad indeed, 
Major Dawlish. Come in, come in, do!” He put out a hand and 
drew Dawlish in. Then he closed the door and switched on the hall 
light. It was so bright that Dawlish was momentarily blinded. He 
thought that might be a trick, but nothing happened, except that 
Bland tugged at his arm. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

BLAND PROPOSES 

The charming room was empty. 

That was a shock, and Dawlish folt an acute sense of disappoint¬ 
ment as he looked about him. A single table-lamp was burning, 
and on the arm of a chair was a book with a gaudy cover, lying face 
downwards. Bland switched on another light, and again Dawlish 
felt dazzled. 

‘ * I really am glad you have come, ’ ’ said Bland, fussily. ‘ * I have 
been trying to intorest myself in a light novel, but without success. 
Pressing events permit of little distraction, as I am sure you will 
agree. Sit down, my dear fellow—what will you drink?” 

“Nothing, thanks,” said Dawlish. 

‘ ‘ Oh, come 1 Let us be convivial! Major Dawlish—or if I may 
presume on our acquaintance, Patrick, my dear fellow!—X do not 
conceal from you the fact that 1 am very taken by you. Tn fact I 
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have met few people for whom I have such a high regard. You are 
presumably aware that I am now hunted by the police.” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. 

“And presumably you have arranged with the police to be out¬ 
side,” said Bland, and he gave a little chuckle. “You see, I do not 
underrate your intelligence, Patrick! A whisky and soda, shall we 
say? Those excellent people, the Owens, left some behind—souls of 
hospitality, as I am sure you will agree. And”—Bland beamed— 
“it is not poisoned!” 

“I won’t take the risk,” said Dawlish, dryly. 

“As you please, my dear young man—as you please, /will.” 

He poured himself out a liberal measure of whisky, squirted in 
soda, and then raised his glass. Dawlish wished he had not refused. 
Bland was smiling. His eye was discoloured, but no longer badly 
swollen. His lips were puffy and red, but he had been given effective 
first aid, and seemed in no discomfort. 

“Ah—a rare stimulant,” said Bland, “and one in which I 
seldom indulge, but this is an occasion. Now, you are doubtless 
wondering when I am going to cut the cackle) 1 do not blame you! 
You are a man who prefers action, and yet you have a surprisingly 
resourceful mind. You are, just now, wondering how T dare be so 
carefree, when I have admitted that I believe you have brought the 
police with you, and that they are doubtless waiting until you have 
pumped me dry of all useful information, before they pounce. ’ ’ He 
beamed. “I havo a very good reason for my confidence, Major 
Dawlish. I do not believe that you will allow them to get me, when 
you know everything.” 

“Oh,” said Dawlish. 

“You strike me as a man with a clear and unbiassed mind,” 
said Bland, ‘ ‘and so I hope that my eloquence will convince you of the 
goodness of my cause, although it is not so considered by the police. 
If I read you aright, Patrick, you are above the police. So am II 
However, if I should fail to convince you, I have a means of persuad¬ 
ing you to let me go unmolested away from here.” 

“Now you sound like business,” said Dawlish. 

* ‘ How like you! ” beamed Bland. “1 will elaborate. Graham, 
his daughter, and the lady to whom he is engaged to be married, 
are in this house. I am an ingenious man, Patrick, and I have 
arranged a little trick. If you help me, all will be well. If you 
refuse—I will perform one little action, and, hey presto, off they will 
go into the next world! ’* 

“Very original,” murmured Dawlish. 

“Oh, I claim no originality,” said Bland. “Those methods 
which have been well-tried are often better than novel ones. How¬ 
ever, this is a distasteful subject. The lives of those three people 
are in your hands. You can save them; no one else can do anything 
to help them." 

“Where are they?” asked Dawlish. 

Bland smiled. “In another room! I know that simple questions 
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often succeed where trick questions fail, but I am not so easily 
bested. Shall we now talk seriously?” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. 

‘‘Then do sit down, my dear fellow—that’s right. Would you 
like a cushion? No? Very well, I will start. ’ ’ Instead of doing so, 
Bland sat back in his chair, sipped his drink, and crossed his legs. 
It was an astonishing performance altogether; ho showed not the 
slightest alarm. Perhaps he was convinced that Dawlish would not 
dare to obstruct him. ‘‘Patrick,” he went on, at last, ‘‘you know 
that oil in large quantities has been discovered in this district, don’t 
you?” 

“I know that some people think so,” said Dawlish. 

* ‘ Oh, it is more than that! When I realized that you might have 
access to the black brief case, I came to the conclusion that you 
would soon know. Perhaps you have asked yourself why, if it is 
here in such quantities, the Government did not operate wells here 
during tho war. The reason is simple. The emergency was past 
when it was discovered. The U-boat war had entered its final 
phase. Oil, in the opinion of some people, has no commercial 
future in this country. Work was stopped. Absolute secrecy was 
maintained; interested parties did not want oil, in substantial quan¬ 
tities, to be discovered here. Our friend Graham was one! ’ ’ Bland 
laughed, ‘‘Graham is a remarkable man in some ways. He was 
genuinely—you will find this hard to believe—he was genuinely 
horrified at the prospect of a gusher being built at Hindhcad. He 
considered it would ruin the district; it would spoil the natural 
beauties. What a limited intelligence—don ’ t you agree? ’ ’ 

‘‘Unusual,” said Dawlish. 

‘‘It was the more remarkable because Graham, the owner of so 
much land here, could have made a fortune. But he chose not to, 
Patrick! He preferred penury. So I set myself to make him change 
his mind. Shall I tell you why?” 

‘‘As soon as you like,” said Dawlish. Time was flying, and he 
was already beginning to get uneasy about the police. Trivctt 
would probably act within the agreed hour, which put zero hour at a 
quarter to eleven; it was now ten o’clock. 

‘‘The reason is simple,” declared Bland. ‘‘I spoke to you once 
before about my interost in the men who have been so brave, who 
have given us of their best, and who, in many cases, are likely to get 
little reward. Do you know what I have done, Major Dawlish? 
1 have selected five hundred such men. I have given some of them 
appointments on my company—and on my subsidiary companies. 
I have decided to give four hundred of them an equal share in the 
proceeds from the oil in this part of Surrey 1” 

“Oh,” said Dawlish, owlishly. 

“You are surprised! I was afraid that you did not believe me 
when I talked on this subject before, but I am serious. I mean it. 
Now, this is the situation. Graham and one or two other men do 
not wish the oil to be developed. They say that there is no need for 
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English oil, that there is plenty elsewhere. The truth, of course, is 
that their interests are very deep in other oil and fuel companies. 
Don’t you think it is deplorable that, in order to sustain their own 
fortunes, men will.sink to such subterfuges?” 

‘‘I thought Graham-” began Dawlish. 

‘ ‘ My dear young man, Graham is not wholly absolved from the 
motive of greed. He has recently become better off than he was. 
Why? Because certain men, members of a syndicate, gave him 
shares in their companies, if he would undertake not to sell The 
Grange. Ho did not want Hindhead spoiled, so it was a temptation 
which he could not resist. These other men, headed by a man named 
Justin, a wealthy coal-owner, a Member of Parliament and a most 
worthy man, made capital out of that. I, however, decided that 
the natural wealth of the country must not be denied the men who 
have earned, by their blood and by their heroism, the right to a 
share in it. Unless I am gravely mistakon in you, Patrick, you 
share those sentiments. ’ ’ 

“Let’s assume that I do,” said Dawlish. 

“You are shy of admitting it! So many men are reticent about 
their beliefs 1 Well, I sot myself, with the aid of Perry Lamb, to 
weaken Graham’s resistance. Much of this you know. I had some 
influence on a young man, Linda Keen’s brother. I used him in two 
ways—to exert influence on Harcourt, and to obtain the support of 
Graham’s daughter. Unfortunately he was attracted by her. It 
is Impossible to reason with the emotions. That is a thing I gave 
up trying to do many years ago. Perhaps you have guessed that 
Keen, deeply in love with Marion, threatened to tell her the truth 
as far as he knew it. ’ ’ 

“I have," said Dawlish. 

“You are brilliant!” Bland leaned forward and patted his 
hand. “Well, that failed. Belle also failed me. After the first 
shock I boro her no umbrage. I ain grieved but not bitter about 
it. Her conquest of Graham was much more completo than I had 
any reason to expect. It was a case,” ho added a little sadly, “of 
being too thorough in my methods. However, further difficulties 
were created. Lamb was bribed by Justin to work against me. Lamb 
betrayed tho’ fact that Barry Keen was known to Marion Graham. 
He told the men whom 1 had already instructed to silence Keen, to 
take him to Layer Street. You are curious about the reason, I have 
no doubt.” 

“Very,” said Dawlish. 

“It is simple. Had Keen seen his Marion then, he would have 
told her tho whole truth. One of the things which helped us was tho 
fact that Graham and his daughter, once very fond of each other, 
were estranged. Keen would have told her that her father’s life 
was in danger, and that would have settled the estrangement, in 
Lamb's opinion. Moreover, by making a clean breast of some 
little aberrations from the legal norm, Keen would have put him¬ 
self beyond my power. I once persuaded him to rob the Layer 
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Street house. There he found proof that Graham knew of the oil. 
You see how delicately I worked, and how Lamb sabotaged my 
efforts. 

“At first 3 did not think that a man could be so treacherous,” 
went on Bland. “When 1 realized it, of course, I went for Lamb. 
Alarmed, he went to see Justin, but Justin had already left Cardiff. 
Lamb had telephoned him about the danger. Cornered, afraid of 
betrayal, he planned to blackmail Justin 1 Justin killed him. ’ * 

“I see,” said Dawlish. 

“By then, Justin was himself alarmed. If his paid in hushing 
up the untold wealth of this district were known, it would get him 
into considerable disrepute. He had played a very active part. 
He actually stole the surveyor’s encouraging report, and substituted 
one much less encouraging. Lamb, however, got hold of the 
original. You see how everything worked out?” 

“Yes,” said Dawlish, heavily. 

“Justin then was faced with this question: who else knew the 
truth? The police were ignorant and, unless you have told them, 
still are. Justin had been careful, and I had raised the building 
motive as the cause of it all—a very cunning move on my part, very, 
don’t you agree?” 

“Most,” said Dawlish. 

“How generous you arol” breathed Bland. “Well, there were 
other things. The unfortunate man who perished in the shed could 
have betfayed Lamb; Lamb arranged his death.” 

“The others also know him,” said Dawlish. 

“Ah, but the police had them,” said Bland, with a roguish shake 
of his head, “and they were not likely to break down in front of the 
police. You were much more likely to force information—Lamb and 
I were agreed upon that, before 1 discovered what a base creature 
he was. However, time is getting on, and I have no doubt that the 
police have a zero hour already fixed.” He looked inquiringly, 
but Dawlish said nothing. ‘ ‘ I hope you will give me good warning, ’ ’ 
said Bland, “I should hate to think of those three people being 
killed because you were so anxious to hand mo over to the police!” 

Suddenly he stood up, stepped to the fireplace, and stood with 
his back to it. His manner altered, his voice boomed out. 

“Major Dawlish, listen! I shall not be taken prisoner. I have 
made sure of that. My standards and theirs are different. I use 
my own methods. I shall doubtless suffer a long term of imprison¬ 
ment if I am caught; that I will not allow to happen. Beyond 
that I am indifferent to what becomes of me. My cause is that of 
the countless worthy men who have sacrificed so much. I have 
great conceptions! Building—fuel—countless other industries, are 
not beyond my influence. I propose to make all my companies 
profit-sharing for the employees, and every employee shall be a man 
worthy of his country. Once I hoped that I would be able to take 
an open part in this. I can no longer hope for that. X can direct, 
but I must live in retirement. 1 want a man ,of undoubted ability 
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to handle these affairs for me. I want a man who is well-known, 
one whom the people will respect. I want someone whom I can 
trust implicitly to carry out my plans, plans wholly for the benefit 
of others. Patrick, I want you to do this for me. It is strange that 
we began as adversaries, and now I talk to you like this; but I saw 
in you a kindled spirit almost from the first. And I have cause for 
gratitude. Justin fired at me from the grounds of The Pines—yes, 
ho was there, I can give you proof. Justin tried to kill you but, 1 
am told, wounded your wife. That is a good reason for you to wish 
to take revenge on him, by frustrating his efforts to keep this matter 
secret, Justin must be shown up for what he is 1 Do you not agree? ’ ’ 

“Yes,” said Dawlish. A clock on the mantelpiece, behind 
Bland, pointed to twenty-five minutes past ten. 

“Splendid! Graham’s part has been less heinous than Justin’s, 
and so I do not propose that revenge be taken on him. He now has 
no reason to refuse to sell his land, for his house has gone.” 

“Did you do that?” asked Dawlish. Ho fell like a man in a 
dream; the astonishing thing was that Bland obviously thought he 
was persuaded, and would play the part he had assigned to him; 
he did not think that the man seriously doubted it. 

“It was arranged at my suggestion,” said Bland. “The vaults 
at The Grange were air-conditioned; they were used during the war 
for certain work, about which I know little, and the living quarters 
there wore excellent. I needed some forces to help me in my mission, 
and so I enlisted a number of men, rather violent men, I agree, but 
good at heart. They carried out my instructions carefully. At 
one time I thought of trying to make Graham appear the villain of 
this business,” added Bland with a little laugh, “and to operate 
from the vaults, but I thought this might fail. The men stayed at tho 
house, then, and-1 sent instructions for them to overpower all police 
and personnel there and next door —except you, Harcourt, who is 
helpless, and Linda Keen—and put them out of harm’s way. You 
see, Patrick, nothing can stop me, but I do little harm, 1 injure no one 
if it can possibly be avoided. I am something of a demagogue, I 
might say. Weill” His voice boomed out. “There is the 
position. I will trust you implicitly. I want you to arrange for me 
to escape in safety. I want you to act for me in my many activities. 
I want you to feel that you are helping those many people who so 
richly deserve it. And incidentally,” added Bland with a little 
smile, “I want you to save the lives of the three other people in this 
house. Well, my dear Patrick. What is your answer?” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

MANY ARE NEAR DEATH 

Dawush put his hand to his pocket and took out his cigarette-case. 
Bland watched him closely. He thought ho had a good chance of 
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getting agreement, but now that the issue was forced he was on 
tenterhooks. Dawlish looked at the clock again. It was twenty- 
five minutes to eleven; in ten minutes the police raid would begin. 

In ten minutes Graham, Belle and Marion might bo dead. 

The man in front of him was true to himself; grandiose motives, 
a kind of auto-hypnosis, backed up by threats as a guarantee of 
success. That he really proposed to make a fortune out of the oil, 
Dawlish had no doubt at all. That he would, if the situation 
demanded it, throw aside the men whom he professed to regard so 
highly, was beyond all reasonable doubt. That he would feel con¬ 
fident that Dawlish’s agreement would give him a stranglehold was 
equally certain. Ho believed that Dawlish would play into his hands 
completely. 

Bland said: “When are the police due?” 

“At eleven o’clock,” said Dawlish. 

“Indeed. Then we have good time, my dear Patrick I” 

Dawlish nodded. At least Bland was deceived about that. At 
a quarter to eleven, he would be taken completely by surprise. 
That might be helpful, but —could Bland bring about the death of 
the other three? The possibility haunted Dawlish. 

How would he attempt it? At first Dawlish had thought that 
he had a switch or press-button in his chair, to blow them up. Such 
an arrangement would be simple, but Bland had got out of his chair 
and gone to the ftreplace . Was the switch near there? Could he, 
by stretching out a hand, send them to eternity? 

6r was it something subtler? Something which would happen 
if the door of their room were touched, or if windows were opened? 
Whatever it was, he had complete confidence, and Dawlish did not 
think he was bluffing. 

“Good time,” repeated Bland, “but not too much, my dear 
young friend. I hopo that it is not necessary for me to go further 
into the matter. I have expressed myself clearly, I believe. Perhaps 
you harbour some suspicions that I am not sincere. I assure you 
that I am. I have in my pocket a list of the names of the men who 
I have decided shall share the profits from this oil-bearing district.” 1 
He paused, and then added with a touch of anxiety: “I hope, Major 
Dawlish”—that was a measure of his now earnestness—“that you 
do not seriously believe that the social insurance which is mooted 
will be enough for these heroes. I trust-” 

“Ndthing would be enough,” said Dawlish, “except the oppor¬ 
tunity to show their ability. They will not want something for 
nothing, beyond necessities in adversity.” 

"A very practical, very forward-looking attitude,” approved 
Bland. “AH of these men will work , of course. Manual labour 
for those who want it, clerical work for those 1 who are more suited 
to a sedentary occupation, and so on and so on. But come!” 
He showed a touch of irritation. “Time is flying. Your answer, 
please.” 

“ It isn’t a thing to decide at once, ’’said Dawlish. 
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“You have no choice,” snapped Bland. “The decision must 
be made forthwith. Failing that, 1 will be forfeit. I do not look 
on that with any composure, and-” 

The telephone bell rang in the hall. 

To Dawlish, it brought immeasurable relief. There was nothing 
he could do, and the very act of getting up was a good thing. Where 
were the Grahams and Belle? How could he make Bland tell him 
the truth about them? Would a threat of physical violence be of any 
use7 

‘ * Excuse me, ’ * said Bland, politely, and went out of the room with 
heavy, rolling tread. Dawlish followed him to the telephone. 
“Yes,” said Bland. “Speaking . . . How far away? ... A 
hundred yards ... I see. What is that . . . Are you sure? . . . 
Thank you.” 

He replaced the receiver slowly. Dawlish put his hand to his 
pocket; the cold steel of the gun was comforting. Bland turned 
and faced him. The light in the hall was fully on; every feature of 
the man’s face was clear. He looked anguished, heart-broken; it 
was an incredible sight. When he spoke there was a sob in his 
voice. 

He said: “So you deceived me, Dawlish. The man who 1 
thought would consider his word his bond has deceived me. The 
police are already moving in. One of my men has telephoned to 
tell me so. Dawlish, the consequences of this betrayal will be 
frightful—frightful. Not a man among the police will remain alive. 
I have ax-ranged that. Dawlish 1 Put up your hands!” 

He stood there with his hands empty, touching the telephone, 
still looking as though all hope had gone from him, and yet the tone 
of his voice made Dawlish pause. Tt was an effort of will to take 
the automatic out of his pocket. Bland stared at him, as if he were 
completely unafraid. 

"Put up your hands,” he repeated, “a man is on the stairs; if 
you move your gun again he will shoot you.” 

‘Bluff,’ thought Dawlish. ‘I-’ 

The sneeze of a ?hot fired from a silenced gun was followed by 
the thud of a bullet in the wall by his side. He turned his head. 
A man was standing half-way up the stairs, covering him; the long, 
rubbor silencer made the gun look more sinister. He was a big 
fellow, quite motionless, but bis presence proved one thing; Bland 
had taken no chances. 

k “You alone can get me out of this house safely,” Bland said in a 
thin voice. “You must arrange it, Dawlish. Three people in this 
house are'near death, nearer to death at this moment than they have 
ever been. There arc the police outside, and unless you save me from 
them, Dawlish, I say that not one will remain alive. I am not 
joking.” 

Dawlish said: “I'm calling your bluff.” 

“You—foolish—fellow,” said Bland. The words sounded like 
a sigh. "Dawlish, listen to me. Phosgene gas is in flimsy containers 
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beneath the floors of every room, every landing, every passage, 
in this house. The boards have partitions, tiny partitions, between 
them. It will seep through them, through the wainscotting, through 
every tiny aperture. All men who step into this house and all men 
who are in it will bo killed, Dawlish, do you understand? I may go 
with the rest of them, but-’ ’ 

Dawlish said: “I’m calling your bluff, Bland.” 

“There is no bluff!” screamed Bland. “Don’t stand there like 
a fool, get me away from here I There is no bluff; I intend to carry 
it out, I shall-” 

There was a crash at the front door, and it flew open. Dawlish 
saw Tim leap into the room and spring at Bland—and he saw Tim 
suddenly crumple up as a bullet was fired from the silenced gun. 
On the instant the back door opened, and Dawlish swung round, 
with his gun in his hand. He got tho man in the shoulder, and was 
grazed on the forearm. The man’s gun dropped. Bland sprang 
at him screaming: 

“Release the gas, release the gas, release the gas!” 

There seemed no one inside; but footsteps sounded upstairs. 
Tom came along the room and bent down by Tim, who was wounded 
through the chest. Dawlish struck Bland aside, but did not finish 
with the man, who sprang at him again, still screaming that wild 
refrain. 

And then a man spoke from the first floor landing. 

“They can’t do it,” he said. 

It was Graham—Graham in a voice as cool as if he were aware 
of no danger. He was standing, dishevelled and unarmed, on the 
topmost stair. 

“ Graham!” screamed Bland, “ GrahamI” 

“They can’t release the gas,” said Graham. He began to come 
downstairs, limping as if he were injured, “I got free, Bland.” 
He looked at the fat man, who was staring wild-eyed towards the 
head of the stairs, his eyes glaring, his mouth wide open. Every¬ 
thing about him shook. 

“Dawlish,” said Graham, “don’t bring too many men into this 
house; pressure on certain parts of the floors might release the gas. 
Oh, it is there; he has not lied. ” He was breathing heavily, and com¬ 
ing down the stairs one at a time, every step an effort. Dawlish 
remembered the footsteps upstairs, they had sounded like a scuffle. 
“Keep Bland,” he added, “we have not heard the last of his crimes 
yet. Don’t let him-” 

He stopped abruptly, and alarm sprang into his voice. 

"Bland!” 

Dawlish, half-turning, saw the little thing in the man’s hand; a 
Mills bomb. Bland was actually drawing the pin. Dawlish leapt 
at him, moving swiftly enough to knock the thing out of his hand, 
but the pin was drawn. Dawlish scooped it up and staggered, off 
his balance, towards the open door. He saw the headlights of cars 
suddenly break the darkness, and the moving figures of Trivett’s 
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men not far down the drive. He swung out of the porch and flung 
the bomb away from him, praying that it would not harm any of the 
approaching men. He saw one, in that direction, suddenly illumin¬ 
ated in the light of the headlamps. The man seemed to realize 
his danger and flung himself down. 

The bomb exploded. 

It seemed a long way off; yet the flash of flame illuminated every¬ 
thing within a radius of a hundred yards, and the sighing sound of the 
blast it created reached Dawlish and struck him like a physical blow 
as he was turning back into the hall. He saw Bland and Graham 
struggling with each other, as they had struggled once before. 
Tom was standing by the wall in an odd position; his right arm was 
hanging by his side. The gunman whom Dawlish had wounded 
was against the stairs, the gun now in his left hand. 

He fired at Dawlish. 

He was right-handed; the bullet went a yard wide. The effort 
seemed too much for him, and he lurched forward. Dawlish went 
to him, moving swiftly and yet feeling as if he had lead in his shoes. 
He took the gun, and with the butt struck the man on the side of the 
head. 

Trivett came into the hall. 

“Stay there,” said Dawlish, in a tense voice. “Don’t let your 
men in. Bill, don’t let them in. ’ ’ 

The tono of his voice and the expression on his face were enough 
to check Trivett, who stood undecided by the door. That odd 
struggle between Graham and Bland was still going on; they were 
wrestling with little movement, Graham with a hand at Bland’s 
throat. Bland with his hand over Graham’s mouth. Graham was 
squeezing; Bland’s eyes and tongue were beginning to protrude. 

Dawlish struck Bland with the gun. 

The man gasped, and his hand fell away from Graham's mouth. 
Graham maintained his hold. There was a glassy look in his oyes; 
he reminded Dawlish of the time when he had fought with Bland in 
Ills own home. Dawlish gripped his wrist and forced him to let go. 
Bland, unconscious, fell heavily. Graham backed a pace and stood 
staring down at him. 

He said: “Where is Marion?” 

“Don’t you know?” demanded Dawlish. 

“No, except—she is in this house somewhere. With Belle.” 
Ho looked at Dawlish with glazed eyes. “Where are they? Find 
them, find them before the gas comes. There might be an unknown 
way of releasing it.” 

He broke off, and pointed downwards. 

In Dawlish’s imagination the faint mist of the gas was already 
coming up from the floor; there had been too much pressure on those 
‘flimsy containers’. He even thought that he could smell the gas, and 
coughed. Graham also began to cough. Dawlish turned to 
Trivett, and said: 

“Have your men got gas-masks?” 
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“No,” said Trivctt. “I-” 

“Send for some,” said Dawlish. He coughed again, a harsh, 
dry sound, but he realized it was from the nervous tension; there was 
nothing in the air. He looked at Bland, who knew where the 
women were. He remembered the men who had attacked the 
occupants of The Grange, but it was too late to warn Trivett; in any 
case, Trivett must have realized that they might mean danger. 

“Get outside,” he said to Graham. “Help Redfern.” He 
pointed to the recumbent figure of the big man by whom Tom was 
standing.” 

* * OfF you go, Tom, ’ ’ he said. * ‘ This is my job. ’ ’ 

' Tom said shortly: “You oaf. I’ One arm hung useless at his 
side, but with his uninjured one he helped Graham to lift Tim and 
carry him out of the house. It was very quiet. Dawlish found 
himself looking down at the floorboards. They were of good 
quality, and the joints seemed sealed, but he knew better than to 
rely on that. 

He looked into each of the downstairs rooms. 

When he returned from his fruitless quest, Tom was back and 
Trivett was standing by him. Trivett would not refuse to take 
the risk, and he spoke quietly enough. 

“Talk of gas is probably bluff.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Dawlish. He looked at Bland’s 
unconscious figure. ‘ * Have you any darbies with you? ’ ’ 

Trivett took a pair of slim modern handcuffs from his pocket, 
and fastened Bland’s right wrist to a banister bar. Then they 
started up the stairs, Dawlish leading the way. Somewhere there 
were a dozen men—eleven, rather, as one was already out of action. 
Eleven men, and the possibility that a false step might release the 
gas. It was a nightmare situation. Dawlish was perspiring freely, 
and he saw the sweat glisten on the faces of the others. He stood 
for a moment by the head of the stairs. There was a short passage, 
and in all six doors wore in sight, three of which stood open. 

“One each,” he said. 

The rooms with the open doors were empty. 

“One each,” he said again. 

He saw Trivett and Tom reach a door and open it; nothing 
happened. He turned the handle of the other door, the last in 
sight. 

The doof was locked. 

He stood still for a moment, and the others joined him. He 
did not know what might happen when he forced the door. It might 
release gas or explosive. It was possible that Belle and Marion 
were in other rooms, but he thought this one more likely, because 
of that locked door. 

“Use a key,” said Trivett, in a sharp voice. He took out a 
skeleton key, “Let mo-” 

“Thanks,” said Dawlish. He took the key and slipped it into 
the keyhole, and began to twist and turn. The lock looked simole 
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enough, but there was no welcome click. He was afraid every 
moment of somo horrible discovery; the possibility of disaster was 
agonizing. The key would not work. Trivett shouldered him 
roughly aside, and tried; he had no better luck. 

Suddenly from within the room came a voice—Marion’s voice! 

“Who—who is there?” 

Dawlish cried: “Dawlish! Can you-” 

“Be careful!” she cried. “Don’t try to come in, don’t force 
the door. It will release gas if you do. There—there’s only one 
way to gel us out.” 

“Which way?” Dawlish demanded. 

“By the ceiling,” she said. There was a moment’s pause, and 
then she added: “You must hurry, there is gas everywhere; I’ve 
seen the tubes. Don’t tread too heavily anywhere. ’ ’ 

Dawlish said: “When you hear a tap on your ceiling, tap back; 
do you understand?” 

“Yes.” 


“Are you alone?” Dawlish asked. 

“Bello is here,” said Marion. “She’s gagged. I got loose. 
Dawlish, hurry!” 

‘Hurry,’ thought Dawlish. 

He turned and led the way towards the bathroom; there he had 
seen a loft, and a patent ladder resting against the wall. He trod 
lightly, and yet his feet seemed leaden. True, much had happened 
so far without bringing disaster, but that disaster seemed to hover 
about them, a thing which they might bring on themselves at any 
moment. He was tall enough to move the loft covering to one side. 
Trivett put the ladder into position, and Dawlish climbed up. In 
his mind was a thought of those dozen or so men, those men who 


might be waiting to attack when the moment seemed ripe. He could 
not understand why they had remained silent for so long. 

He climbed up into the loft. The light from the bathroom showed 
him the gaunt wooden timbers of tho roof. He could hear a splashing 
mov^’ water dripping into water. By the side of the cover, which 
bulb shoniM? 808 ’ was a sw * tc h. P ressed &'> a single, unshaded 
“All right^ 1 ^ <yjllc(1> 

rwlif,? £ MTvX ar ^ s > f° r his foot had touched something. 

S -i that he drew 1 ?? olc immediately. 
Tri ^Be'carefu.U”^ y ^ a f " way in “ 5 ' v tie loft, when Dawlish snapped: 


Thero, in front of him, was a series o* „„ n1 T 
Obviously they wore not part of the normaf 
They looked milky white. There were others dou^t^C ^, 
loft; it would be difficult to movo without touching themT He 
whispered to Trivett, went down on one knee, and moved die nearest 
phi,al along. It tinkled as it struck another; Dawlish drew in a 
sharp breath, but nothing happened. He moved the deadly things 
one by one, seeking a path towards the floor above the rootri where 
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the women were, but he could not get the lay-out of the place clear 
in his mind’s eye. Which way was the room? 

Hurry, hurry! 

Was he right to do so? or should he wait until the police arrived 
with gas-masks? Was there any chance of the gas escaping if nothing 
were done now? 

He was a fool! There were no gas-masks in the room with 
Marion and Belle. Policemen might be careless, one or two 
containers might be broken, and before the rescue—death. 

He called out: ‘‘Tom, go back along the passage. Tap the 
ceiling—gently, mind you!—opposite their door.” 

Trivett joined him. They did not dare to move right or left. 
Suddenly a faint tapping came ahead of them. Dawlish moved two 
more phials. He seemed top-heavy, as if he would fall before he 
reached the spot. Even when he reached it, what then? How 
could he get through to the room? 

He reached the spot, judged the position of the room, and tapped 
with his knuckles. There was an answering knock—too loud, far 
too loud; a phial moved. 

“All right!” he cried, and turned to Trivett. “Bill, move 
these things away, one by one. Tom will take them from you. Or 
shift them to the sides, so that we’ve room to move.” He took a 
large penknife from his pocket as he spoke, squatted down, moved 
some phials, and then began to prize at the floorboards immediately 
over the room. They were screwed; he saw that a moment later. 
He broke the point of a blade on the first screw but the short piece 
that remained was strong enough to be used as a screwdriver. One 
after another, he turned the screws, took them out, and laid them 
gently on one side. Tom and Trivett were working with the phials. 
Once or twice he heard the chink of glass. 

He moved one board; a second, and a third. 
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Marion stood on the chair and stretched her arms upwards, 
as if in earnest supplication. Dawlish was aware of her fresh 
loveliness, and the sight made him catch his breath; she was so near 
to death. He took her wrists. Trivett held his legs firmly. Dawlish 
pulled her, only able to use his arms. She came up slowly, until 
at last she was able to grip the floorboard which had not been moved. 

“Now we won’t be long," said Dawlish. “I-” 

A sound made him stop. It was not in the loft; he thought it 
came from the first floor. 

It was the sound of breaking glass ! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

BROKEN GLASS 


Marion’s hand slipped. 

Dawlish clutched her wrist and saved her flrom falling. Trivett 
said; “I’d better go. Hold on to him, Tom.*’ He went off and 
Dawlish began to think swiftly. The gas might rise a little, but 
not enough to be immediately effective. There was good time, if 
he were reasonably quick and careful. Belle, a much heavier woman, 
would be much more difficult to help than Marion. Whatever 
else, he must manage hr himself. 

“Tom,” he sa< J > as he hauled Marion up, and she helped by 
exerting whai fissure she could, “get down, find out where it’s 
broken- &P en ah possible windows, and have the window of the 
n/.-.ost room to the bathroom—the bathroom window itself if it’s 
big enough—wide open, so that we can climb through.” 

“Right,” said Tom. 

Trivett could be heard talking downstairs; that was a good sign, 
thought Dawlish. He had not walked inio a cloud of the gas, and 
there was someone else there—perhaps they were wrong, perhaps 
the phials contained something harmless; or else other glass had 
broken. 

Marion came over the edge at last, and sat down on the floor. 

“Gently does it," said Dawlish. Her face looked strained; 
there wore red marks at her mouth and her wrists. “Crawl to the 
ladder, follow Tom and do what he tells you.” 

“But Belle-” 

“I’ll look after Belle,” said Dawlish. 

Marion began to crawl away. In the room Belle was already 
standing on the chair. Dawlish surveyed her heavy figure, and 
wondered if ho could possibly lift her. He considered all the 
difficulties. If he could get good leverage it could be done. 

He made his decision quickly. 

“Step down, Belle,” he called. “I’m coming.” 
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She obeyed at once. He lowered himsolf gently through the 
hole, breathing rather heavily, but there was an encoura ging smile 
on his lips. 

‘“I’ll lift you,” he said. “Once you’ve got your elbows over 
the edge, you can hoist yourself over. The right-hand side, and 
when you get up there, avoid anything in glass. Go to the loft hole, 
and you’ll find someone there to tell you. what to do next. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He bent down, put his arms about her thighs, and lifted her. 
She was heavy, but by no means impossible for him to hold with 
ease. He raised her gently. Her head and shoulders were through. 
Presently as she wriggled, much of her weight was taken off him 
She called: 

“I’m all light.” 

Dawlish steadied one log while she chew the other over the edge. 
In a moment she had disappeared, but she was back again peering 
down at him. 

“Can I help?” she asked. 

“No, hurry 1 ’’ said Dawlish. He paused for a moment after 
she had gone, and then stepped to the chair. He could just grip 
the side of the floorboard. At first he was afraid that he could not 
hold on well enough, but he managed to shift his fingers a little 
further along, and get good pressure. He hauled himself up. 
ft would have been far easier had then* fiecn more room' as it was 
it was a tight squeeze. He thought he siMt gas, and wondered if 
after all this he would be the only one to suttu v 

In his mind’s eye he saw Felicity. 

Someone appeared above him—a face hidden by »-<m S - mas k. 
Dawlish’s heart sank. A muffled voice said: “You’re all 
a few minutes. Come on!” A hand reached out, got a grip oti 
Dawlish’s olbow, and helped him up. In a few seconds he was 
standing by the aide of the loft hole, and his companion was handing 
him a civilian respirator. He slipped it on. 

“Bathroom,” said tho other; it was Trivett. 

Dawlish went down the loft ladder, hardly daring to think. No 
one else was in the room, no one in the passage outside. The 
window was wide open, and the top of a ladder rested against it. 
Cars had been brought round to the side of the house and their 
headlamps illuminated that side. Trivett waited while Dawlish 
went down backwards. He reached the ground, swayed, and felt 
a supporting hand. He moved to one side to make room for 
Trivett. By then he felt much steadier, and was able to see about 
him. Few of the men wore masks. He took Ms off, and Trivett 
did the same. 

“I don’t think much is released,” Trivett said. 

“What happened?” 

“Graham came back. Bland had come round. There was 
another fight, and one of the things broke,” said Trivett. “There 
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was a small one we hadn’t seen, near Bland’s head, just beneath 
the carpet.” 

“So Bland’s dead?” 

“Yes. It’s phosgene all right.” 

“Any sign of the other men?” 

“No,” saidTrivett. 

“What about Graham?” 

“He didn’t stay long enough to breathe in much,” said Trivett, 
* ‘and I think he’s all right. One of my men had followed him, and 
he escaped with a light dose, too. I don’t think we need worry now. 
Bland’s gone, and-Trivett broke off. “Did he talk?” 

‘‘ Yes. I don’t know how much was true, ’’ said Dawlish. 

“We’ll see how it squares up with what I know and what he 
told Graham and the others,” said Dawlish. “We should be able 
to work the whole business out, l think.” 

Trivett went off to give instructions. A wide cordon was put 
round the house, while a squad of men in service masks went in 
to clear the place up. Dawlish felt little or no interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings at Four Ways. Bland was dead; it was hard to realize 
that the colourful, grandiose man with his warped philanthropy had 
gone. It was ahhost as hard to realize that Marion and Belle were 
safe. It was impossible to believe that it was all over; impossible 
to believe that they knew everything. 

‘Because we don’t,’ thought Dawlish. ‘I wish I weren’t so 
tired I’ 

* * * * * 

He was taken to The Pines in a police car, and was asleep within 
five minutes of getting into bed. The night’s work had taken more 
out of him than he realized. Tom and Tim wore in hospital, but 
their wounds were not serious. Trivett and Hall had taken the two 
women and Graham away to a hotel in Haslemerc. Dawlish knew 
all of these tilings, and yet they did nothing to relieve his feeling that 
there was something wrong, badly wrong. 

This feeling was still with him when he woke up, a little after 
eight o’clock the next morning. Soon after he was awake. Linda 
peeped into the room and, seeing him sitting Up on the pillows, 
hurried off to get him some tea. He went downstairs in his dressing- 
gown to drink it. Harcourt was in the kitchen, fully-dressed and 
bright-eyed. The story had been told to them, at least in part, and 
there was no doubt that they felt that it was all over. 

In the middle of the morning Trivett arrived. He was strangely 
glum. He went into the drawing-room with Dawlish, and it was 
some minutes before ho spoke. Dawlish, whbso mood matched 
Trivett’s, did not hurry him, and he was not surprised when Trivett 
said abruptly: 

“Well, what about Bland’s story?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Dawlish. “I’d better give you that.” It 
was vivid in his mind, and it seemed to explain everything, but he 
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could see that Trivett was a long way from satisfied. When he had 
finished, Trivett said: 

“Pat, something is badly wrong. Justin had nothing to do 
with it. I’ve seen Barry Keen again. He’s told me that Lamb and 
Bland, when talking together, arranged that Justin should be framed. 
The reason is fairly obvious. Bland had shares in Justin’s colliery. 
He wanted to get a controlling interest, and Justin prevented him. 
However—Justin wasn’t in this business. He could not have killed 
Lamb—he has a water-tight alibi. He did not shoot at you. Bland 
lied about him. There isn ’t any doubt about it, ’ ’ he added. ' ‘ Justin 
isn’t the man.’’ 

"I’m not really surprised,” said Dawlish. “It was all wrong, 
to have a man dragged in from the outside. Well, what next?" 

“There’s something which will mean bad news for Harcourt 
and his girl,” said Trivett, roughly. 

Dawlish stared. “Why them, in particular?” 

Trivett said: “Pat, there’s no oil worth the labour of drilling 
for down here. There just isn’t! The surveyor’s report which 
had such a glowing account was faked. ’ ’ 

Dawlish stared at him in growing amazement. “Are you sure?’ ’ 

“I’m quite sure. There were traces of oil. The Pines was 
taken over, and drillings were made. The results were negligible. 
That’s why the place was closed down so early in the war. All this 
business has been over nothing. Faked reports,” he repeated. 
“Bland didn’t know it, of course. Nor did Lamb. Someone did, 
though.” 

Dawlish said: “I wonder if-” 

He stopped abruptly, and there was a new light in his eyes. 
Trivett looked at him, open mouthed, as Dawlish smote his thigh 
resoundingly, and roared: 

"Now I’ve got it I Bill, Graham’s our mant Graham wanted 
to make a good profit on his land, Graham faked the report, got in 
touch with Lamb and Bland through a third party, got them inter¬ 
ested in the land, and, when they approached him to sell, refused, 
so as to force the price up. All the time he pretended to be against 
selling, but he was only planning to get the highest price.” 

“But Graham-” began Trivett. 

“Graham knew that Bland was suspicious,” said Dawlish. 
* ‘ Graham is tall and thin, and answers the description of the man who 
tried to shoot mo, who tried to shoot Bland, and who actually 
murdered Lamb. If Lamb and Bland were aware of the fraud by 
then, he would have good reason to want them out of the way. 
All tho hatred he showed for Bland was because he was afraid that 
Bland would find out the truth. ’ ’ 

“If-” began Trivett. 

“There can’t be any ‘if!’” roared Dawlish. “There isn’t 
anyone else who answers everything so well as Graham does. He 
has acted out of character from the very beginning. An aloof, 
rather arrogant man, who—Bill, Bill, I should never have been 
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taken in by his acting. I could never really understand why he 
fell so heavily for Belle. She wasn’t the type he would marry. I 
don’t believe he intended to marry her; he just succeeded in beating 
Bland by encouraging her, by enlisting her on his side. Oh, he fits 
in everywhere! He got free when he was supposed to be helpless 
in Four Ways yesterday-” 

“He says that he was in a different room from the others, but 
escaped,” said Trivett, dazedly. “He-” 

“Escaped fiddlesticks I Bland finally got to the truth, and put 
it to Graham. Graham admitted it. First and last, they wanted 
money. They patched up a last-minute collaboration. Neither, at 
the last, was strong enough to stand alone. Bland sent for me, 
hoping he could hoodwink me into letting him go, into acting as 
his stooge. The thing that mattered was to get names of reputable 
people not only on the board of the Merrick Company, but on the 
board of the company which would take over The Grange Estate. 
With me on it, with one or two others, plus the talk about oil, shares 
would go sky-high. Huge money would change hands. It was a 
gigantic fraud, and-” 

“Now just a moment,” said Trivett. “Graham loved The 
Grange too much to allow it to be burned down.” 

“He didn’t do that. Bland did. It was Bland’s last act of 
revenge on the man. Bill, a dozen men or more were in the vaults 
at The Grange. How on earth did it ever seem reasonable that 
Graham knew nothing about them-” 

“But they knocked out the staff and police!” 

* * You ’ll find they were bribed by Bland into turning on Graham,” 
said Dawlish. “Have you found any of them?” 

“I think we’ve picked up one or two,” said Trivett. “Young 
Keen was able to tell us an address where they often gathered, and 
we’ve had men waiting for them. ’ ’ 

' “Once you tackle ’em, you’ll find I’m not far wrong,” said 
Dawlish. “Oh, it’s beautifully simple! Bland, completely hood¬ 
winked, and then discovering that the story of oil had been put up 
simply to get him and others interested. The rest followed because 
he wanted to get in cheap, and float a fake company. The offers 
for The Pinos were chicken-feed compared with the price he would 
have to pay Graham for The Grange. All of the money he threw 
about so generously was trivial compared with the amounts at stake. 
Finally, after The Grange had gone—what a fiendish act of vengeance 
on Bland’s parti—Bland put an offer to Graham. ‘We must 
bury the hatchet and work together. We can still make a fortune. 
We must get Dawlish to help us—he has influence with the police, 
and can do so,’ Can’t you see it? Graham thought he moant what 
he said and saw no danger in visiting Four Ways with Marion 
and Belle. Once Bland had Graham at Four Ways, he forced 
his hand, because he lockod Marion and Belle up, after he had made 
the place lousy with gas. Graham wasn’t finished, though. He 
bribed the men who were still working for Bland at Four Ways. He 
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decided to outdo Bland’s doublecross, and ho did it well. Bland, 
still clinging to a last hope, fought him—Graham nearly strangled the 
life out of him, and I knocked him out. 

“Graham pretended he’d fought his way free, but there was no 
sound of a struggle. He must have been free. He knew that only 
Bland was left to betray him, so he had to kill Bland. He had the 
small phial of phosgene. He went in when tlio rest of the men 
outside were forbidden entry, smashed the phial near Bland’s head, 
then told you Bland had come round, that the phial had been there 
all the time. Bill, does it fit, or am I dreaming?” 

“It seems to fit,” said Trivett. “I-” 

There was a shout from the passage—Harcourt’s voice, raised 
in such alarm that Dawlish and Trivett swung round. The door 
was ajar. They caught a glimpse of Graham standing there, with a 
gun pointing towards them. But for Harcourt’s cry they would 
not have had a moment’s warning. As it was, Dawlish felt his 
heart turn over . . . 

Graham fired, and missed. 

Before he could fire again, Harcourt came tearing along the 
passage, his chair moving faster than it had ever done. It did not 
stop. It crashed into Graham and flung him face forward into the 
room. The gun flew from his grasp. He staggered to one side, 
but Harcourt, with a dexterous twist of the wheels, reached him and 
pinned him against the wall. 

“So that,” said Dawlish in an odd voice, “is that.” 

***** 

Graham made a full confession; nothing Dawlish had said was 
very wide of the mark, but there were a few small points which were 
cleared up. He had known for some time that Barry Keen was in 
Lamb’s hands, and knew also that Bland was interested in oil. So 
he had worked through the youngstor, to get at Bland and fasten his 
interest. Then the battle between them had started. The main 
quarrel was over Belle; that had brought out the worst in each man. 
One thing, too, which had puzzled Dawlish greatly, was explained: 
the phosgene at Four Ways. That was Bland’s doing; he had 
employed several men there for the two days when tho Owens had 
been away. He had planned that macabre poison chamber, knowing 
just where, in every room, tho press of a switch would break the glass 
by exploding a small charge of dynamite. He had boasted about it 
to Graham—convinced that when he got Graham, Dawlish or any¬ 
one whom he wished to defeat into 1 that house, fear would achieve 
his purpose for him if all else failed. 

“Yes,” Dawlish said, “he believed in himself absolutely. He 
could not believe, even at the last, that Graham was going to beat 
him. Graham knew that if Bland were caught he would probably 
tell the whole story.” 

“You knew Bland better than I did," said Trivett. “By the 
way, you were wrong on one count, old chap—the fire at The Grange. 
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It was Bland, of course, who organized it—and Bland had got at the 
men who were living in the vaults; Graham didn’t know they were 
there. They took in plenty of reserves of food, and could have 
stayed for a long time. Bland wanted all the strong-arm men he 
could get. He told you he wanted to frame Graham, and that was 
true enough. Then when he decided to fire the place, 'he sent the 
men back to London. He kept only one at Four Ways—the one 
who was open to graft, and who helped Graham. Satisfied? ’ ’ 

“Yes,” said Dawlish with a smile. “More than satisfied. Oh 
—Graham doubtless knew that Bland had sent for Linda, and tele¬ 
phoned to her to draw attention to the fact that she had gone to 
London. She didn’t recognize him in the dark passage when he 
went to kill Lamb.” 

He was due to visit Felicity that afternoon, and there was one 
thing he wanted to clear up before he went. He managed to get 
Harcourt on his own, and was greatly pleased at Harcourt’s cheer¬ 
fulness. The fact that the fortune was after all non-existent did not 
seem to worry him any more than it worried Linda, who was going 
light-heartedly about her housework. Dawlish knew that Harcourt 
had been born again when he had hurtled himself at Graham and 
saved the lives of two men. The fear of uselessness, the helplessness 
which had so galled him, had largely gone. 

He grinned up at Dawlish. 

“No, we don’t want any boarders,” he said. “We’re going 
to manage here until we sell the place, and then get a bungalow. 
Oh, did I tell you that we’re going to get married?” 

Dawlish laughed. “I could have told you! Simon, before we 
finally write ’finis’ to this show, tell me one thing: why did you let 
forth about Barry Keen as you did?” 

Harcourt whistled. “I’d forgotten that. As a matter of fact, 
I knew he was engaged to Marion Graham, and I knew he’d burgled 
Graham’s London house. It seemed about the meanest thing a 
man could do. Of course, I know now that he did it under pressure, 
which makes a world of difference.” 

“How did you know he’d burgled the house?” asked Dawlish. 

“That’s simple—he told me,” said Harcourt. “That’s months 
ago. I lent him some money; I had to, for Linda’s sake. Until 
now, I wasn’t convinced that he had been victimized; I thought he 
was a natural rogue.” 

“They don’t often come natural,” said Dawlish, “they grow 
into it! Well, wedding bells for them, too, I suppose." 

He saw Felicity, and ghve her the good nows. They talked 
about Four Ways, which was now, he told her, fully decontaminated 
and repaired where necessary; nothing that had happened would 
prevent them from living in it. ■ 

He also discussed other things with Felicity, and as a result a 
few days afterwards a man was sent from an estate agent in Hindhead, 
a man who had an offer to make for The Pines—of four thousand 
pounds precisely. Harcourt closed the deal there and then, and 
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later confided to Dawlish that he thought the purchaser must be 
mad. 

“Some people are,” murmured Dawlish. 

He wondered what he would do with the house, now he had 
bought it. He certainly did not want it, but felt that Bland’s four 
thousand pounds had been well spent. By then the Merrick Build¬ 
ing Company and its subsidiaries, all insolvent, were being wound up, 
and there were not likely to be any inquiries about the four thousand 
pound cheque sent to the Owens. 

Some weeks later, when Felicity was about again, and Tim and 
Tom were staying at Four Ways for a rest, he received an inquiry 
about The Pines, which he had again placed on the market. It was 
ideally situated for a sanatorium for disabled men from the Services; 
the sum the charity had in mind was two thousand pounds. 

Dawlish looked at Felicity, who nodded. 

“Tell them they can have it as a gift,” said Dawlish. 

“A—a gift I” stammered the agent. 

“A free gift,” said Dawlish, firmly. 

He told Felicity that it was odd, but he thought Bland would be 
pleased. 


THE END. 




